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PREFACE 
"HE following Treatiſe un Medi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical Chy- 
Bee's and the Materia Medica, was 
brigmally wrote as part of a courſe of 
 Teftares on the theory and practice of 
IT Which was read by the author 
the years 1758. 59 and 60, and was 
Planned neatly in the form it now ap- 
noon: the intention of giving the 
nens a general idea of the principles 
of chymiſtry, and its operations employ- 
ed in the preparation of medicines; 
and of making them acquainted with the 
nature, virtues, and doſes of the prin- 
_ Eipilmedicities made uſe of in the prac- 
tice/of ptyfic; and particularly of both 
the firtiple and the compound ones men- 
tioned in'the' London Phartmacopceia. ' 
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in ee 1760, by the author's being 
appointed one of the phyſicians to the 
army, then ſerving in Germany; and 
the manuſcript lay from that time in his 
ſtydy, without his having any intention 
of publiſhing it, till the following acci- 
dent led him to reviſe, corre&, and 
make many additions to it. 
In the your: 1785, he having been 
the College of Phy ficians, pour having. 
"accidentally mentioned to Sir George 
Baker, the Preſident, that it | would be 
right to reviſe the Pharmacopœia, and 

publiſh a new edition of it, Sir George, at 
the next meeting of the Fellows, deſired 

him to make a motion for that purpoſe, 
which he accordingly did; and it was 

agreed to, that a Committee, conſiſting of 
the officers, of the College, for the time 
being, and ſuch others of the fellows as 
choſe it, ſhould meet every Tueſday to 
reviſe and correct the Pharmacopceia, 
and to report to the College, from time 
to time, what progreſs they had 155 ; 
The author, having; in this manner 
been the perſon pitched upon by the 
' Preſident, 


BRN E F A O E. i 
Preſident, ta make the, propoſal, at a 
time when he was Senior Cenſor, thought 
himſelf particularly. obligated | to give 
_ every alſiſtance in his power in forward-' 
ing the, Mork, which led him to look 
into what, be had formerly yrote on this 
ußzekt, and into the late publications 
on chymiſtry and the materia, medica; 
and to add to his manuſcript whatever, 
be met with, which appeared to be new, 
7 5 or uſeful; in order that he 
might be more maſter of the ſubjects 
which were to come. before the Com- 
mittee, and, be better able to give them 
his, aſſiſtance. in forming | the new Phar- 
macopœia. Sonne lach 101 Biis 5 [dig 
The Committee, after. going over, 
correcting, and adding to the er, 
copœ ia. Whatever new had bee pro- 
poſed, which. they, thought ne 
conſideration, came to the reſolution of. 
reviſing it a ſecond time, after, a ſpeci- 
men or rough draught ſhould be 1 
and a copy ſent to every member of th 
College, that they might conſider it at 
Oy FM ſur Wh. md. be able to give 123 
3 . opinions 
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opinions of the corrections and additions 
which had been made, and to propoſe 


any thing new which they thought had 


been omitted. 
The author, after reviſing the ſpeci. 
men, and ſending to the Committee 
when they again met, the obſervations 
he had made in peruſing it, being out 
of office, did not attend the meetings of 
the Committee ſo frequently as before; 
and began to look over his own work, 
with the additions he had made to it. 
Judging that it might be uſeful to the 
younger pa rt of the profeſſion, he came 
to the {efolilok of offering it to the 
public; and for that purpoſe,” ſet about 
reviſing, correcting, and adding to it 
what farther obſervations ogcurred to 
him, relative either to the nature of the 
ſubſtances treated of, or to their uſes 1 in 
the practice ä MM 
The plan which he has followed is 
this : after mentioning in a very curſory 
manner eleQive attraction, folution, aud 
the other principal operations employed 
for the preparation of medicines, he has 
; | treated 
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treated under diſtinct heads, ſuch arti- 
cles of the materia medica as could be 
reduced into claſſes, from ſome known 
properties which diſtinguiſh them from 

all other bodies ; and theſe he has ar- 
ranged in as regular a chymical order 
as the. OT the n would bad 
n 
Aster treating ol cheſe, he has con- 
ſidered the entire animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances, which one may look upon, 
in ſome meaſure, as, compound, bodies 
made up of falts, oil, earth, and water, 
and which cannot be divided into diſtinct 
claſſes, as thoſe already treated of. Moſt. 
writers on the materia medica have, in- 
deed, divided them into claſſes, accord- | 
.ing to their ſuppoſed : virtues of aro- 


matic, diaphoretic, . diuretic, emetit. 


purgative, ſpaſmodic, &c. but ſo. many _ 
objections have been raiſed to every 
arrangement of this ſort, that he thought 
it better to follow. the example of Dr. 
Lewis, and to arrange them in an algha- 
betical order, according to the Latin 
names, which have been long! in uſe; and 
Vol. I. A N 
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inn drcber to diſtinguiſh them the more 
particularly, he has added both the hatmies 
given them by Linnæus, and the Engliſh 
ones by which they are beſt known. In 
treating of this part of tlie Materia Me- 
dica he has endeavoured: to point out 
the beſt menſtrua for extraftirig "their 
active parts; and, as he has not made 
many experiments of this Kind himfelf, he 
has uſed thoſe of Geoffroy, Alton, Neu- 
mann, Cartheufer, Macbride, and öthers, 
and particularly thoſe of Cartheufer, who 
ſeems to have made the greateſt number 
of trials to aſcertain theſe fats, of any 
writer on the fubject. A great deal is 
ſtill wanted to be done; and it is to be 
"wiſhed that a nutper of accurate experi- 
ments of this Kind were male every 
year, and that a faithful fegiſter was kept 
of them; for by thefe means, we ſhould, 
in a ſhort time, come at the knowledge 
of the beſt methods of making the dif- 
ferent tinCtures, infuſions, extrats, and 
decoctions. 
In the chymical part of this work, he 
I has carefully avoided entering into the 
ſubtile 
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ſubtile philoſophy of chymiſtry, or treat · 
ing of principles which. are ſuppoſed, 
but have not as yet been demonſtrated 
ſubſtances by the names by which they 
have been known for many years; and 
mentioned, likewiſe, ſuch of thoſe which 
| have been lately adopted, that had come 
to his knowledge. He has taken no no- 
tice of the new French Nomenclature, 
publiſhed laſt year (1787), as he had not 
ſeen it before this work was printed. 


It is compoſed. by thoſe four able and 
mgenious chymiſts Mefirs. MoxvzAu, 
Lavols zx, BAAnTROLIZ T, and Four- 
 _ enxoy; who have adopted principles in · 

tirely new, changed the names of almoſt 5 
every ſubſtance which is an object of 


chymiſtry, and arranged theſe ſubſtances | 


in a particular order, e to 
their new ſyſtem. | 
What has been e e this new 
methodical Nomenclature, ſeems to pro · 
miſe to add great improvements to chy- 
miſtry, and ſhould be carefully attended 
to 270 all thoſe who labour towards bring- 
A2 ing 
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ing this art to an and eſtabliſhing 


a juſt theory of it as a ſcience; but it 
ought not to be adopted into medicine 
till the principles laid down be fully 
eſtabliſhed; by repeated experiments, 
made by able chymiſts, in different 
countries; nor till the new names given 
to chymical preparations have become 
familiar to the public ear; for were phy. 
ſicians to change the names of medicines 
upon evey new theory being ſtarted by 
ingenious men, before it was confirmed 


by certain experiments, frequently re:? 


peated, We ſhould. have a new Nomen 
clature every ſecond or third year; and 
the names of medicines would be ſo con- 


founded as to give riſe to many dangerous 


miſtakes. We ought to be the more 
ſcrupulous in making ſuch changes of 
names, as alterations in theory, and ſpe+ 
culations on the firſt principles of things: 
do not alter their nature or properties; 
for theſe. remain the ſame; whether the 
principles of which they are compoſed 
be found to be thoſe ſuppoſed by former; 


or by more modern chymiſts. Water 
* K will 
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will ſtilb quench thirſt, dilute the blood, 
paſs off by the fine excretory veſſels, dif- 
ſolve gummous, -mucilaginous, and ſac- 
charine ſubſtances, and boil meat, whe- 
ther it be found to be a pure elementary 
body, as believed for ages paſt, or be 
produced by vital air and inflammable 
gas, as alledged lately by ſome of the 
French academicians.— Flame will ſtill 
produce the ſame effects as ever, whether 
the principle which feeds it be what was 
called phlogiſton, or be vital air, as af- 
firmed by more modern chy miſts. —Salts 
of all kinds will be the ſame, and pro- 
duce the ſame effects on the human 
body,” whether the original matter or 
principle which conſtitutes a ſalt, and has 
never as yet been demonſtrated by any 
chy miſt; be what Dr. Vogel calls a ſalirie 
principle, or what the authors of the new 
French Nomenclature call an oxygenous 
one.—Sulphur will produce the ſame 
effects, and be uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſes, whether it be a compound body. 
made, as was formerly ſuppoſed, of the 
ve acid and phlogiſton, or Whetlier 
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it be what the modern French chymiſts 
alledge, the acidifiable baſis of the yitrio- 
lic acid; united with the oxygenous prin- 
 Ciple, or acid ſaline principle of former 
chymiſts. And the ſame will hold good 
with reſpect to the reſt of the ſubſtances 
taken notice of by the above-mentioned 
able chymiſts, in theirne w Nomenclature, 
As the following, Treatiſe Was origi- 
nally intended to ſerve as a kind of com- 
mentary on the London Pharmacopoeia, 
and, as it is often referred to, the Author 
Engliſh tranſlation of the ne edition 
of that work, juſt publiſned; and as 
the preparations are often quoted by 
their old names, he has added thoſe, ag 
well as the new, that the reader might 
not miſtake the formulæ meant in m_ 
ee oh ih ing c20 trutor 
Since the firſt volume of this eat was 
printed, the Author, in peruſing the ſe- 
cond part of vol. 77 of the Philoſqphical 
Tfanſactions for the year 1787, finds 
that, in articles 28 and 29, there are two 
accounts of the production af borax, dif- 
ferent from ny of thoſe which he has 
men- 
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mentioned in treating of this ſubſtance ; 
for by thoſe it appears that it is a native 
ſalt fannd in ſeveral places among the 
mountains, in the kingdom of Thibet, 
in the Eaſt Indies, where the ground is 
ſo highly impregnated with it, that after 
falls of rain and of ſnow it forms white 
flakes upon the ſurface, in the ſame man- 
ner as the nitre or ſaltpetre does in In- 
doſtan; and it concretes into cakes in the 
pools of water in the nei ighbourhood. 


P. S. People of the proſeſſion are apt, 
in their common difcourſe, indiſcrimi- 
nately to make uſe of the Latin and 
Engliſh names of medicines; and the 
Author, in drawing out the original 
ſketch' of the following work, at a time 
When he had no intention of oftering 

it to the public, fell inſenſibly into this 
inaccuracy, and half of the work was 
printed before he perceived it; the read- 
er will, therefore, be kind enough to 
excuſe it, if he ſometimes meets with a 
Latin, and ſometimes with an Engliſh 
name at the head of the ſections which 
treat of the different articles. 


Argyll-Street, 
March 20th, 1788, 
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| 3945——19, For cryſtals of tartar, read 
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LL. che operations of. pharmacy de · 
pend either on the combination of 
different bodies; or on the ſeparation of 
the different parts of the ſame body; and 

of courſe are ine connected with 

chymiſtry. 298 LG | | 
Bodies, indeed, may” 50 mechanically 
re but the intimate union, or chy- 
mical combination of two diſſerent bodies 
ſo as to form a third, different from either 
Wo the two, is only to be effected by that 
. Vor, I. 'B power 


* 


2 o/ cm and 
power called attraction, by which the com- 


thoſe of another, and unite” intimatel 
when brought within a certain diſtance of 
each other, which is called the fphere of 
their attractions. 

In order that the particles may be al- 
1907050 to cope within the phere of f each 
other's EDS ang the bodies . be ren. 
dered fluid, either by beibg! diſſolved in a 
menſtruum, or rendered fluid by the force 
of fire; for αhile the- remain in a ſolid 
form, their component particles adhere ſo 
powerfully to each other, that the power of 
attraction of the particles of other bodies 
j not ſuffeient to ſeparate them and * 
theinſelves Wh them 
20 The ſeparatioti of the different purts of 
ths ſame body is effected either by the fores 
of fire; or by attraRtion, !/!/ N S111109 10 

Thfe force of fire ſeparates certain parts 
of ſome bodies by raiüng them into a va- 


pobt, while the more gur parts tetnain 


er e of any body move oY | 


behind': thus, when we diftil fraprant 
herbs and flowers with water; the fine eſs 


ſential il aud water come over imo the 
(i 3 40 7 res 


W 9 


teceiver, while the more fixt gummous; 
reſinous and earthy parts remain behind 
in the ſtill. The force of fire ſeparates 
the parts of ſome mixt bodies, by altering 
the form of ſome of them, while others 
remain entire: thus ſilver is frequently Al 
parated from lead-ore; by throwing the ur 
into a melting furnace, and eg 2 
certain degree of heat, which converts the 
lead into a calx e eee 
ow ier 
The component . of mized/bpdle 
ti ſeparated, 'as well as combined by elec» 
tive attractions. Thus camphor is ſepa» 
rated from ardent ſpirits by the addition of 
water, and ſilver from the acid 10 nitre by 
a the addition of an alkaline ſalt. 
This power of attraction API Sn 
more or {leſs betwixt moſt bodies, but it 
acts with greater force between ſome than 
between others; thus water preſently dit 
ſolves ſalt of tartar, but has n effect on 
balſam of Tolu; and vinegar attracts gree- - 
dily any -alkaline ſalt throw into it, but 
does not make the leaſt impreſſion upon gold. 
If two bodies are united in a fluid ſtate, 
B 2 and 
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and a third be added, which ſeparates 
them, by attracting one of them more pow- 


erfully than the one to which it was before 


tian ; as for example, if ſilver be diſſolved 

in the acid of nitre, and an alkaline ſalt is 
added, the alkaline ſalt will be united to 
the acid, and the ſilver will be enen 
to the bottom of the veſſel. ; 


But if two bodies, each compounded of 


two or more ſubſtances, be mixed in a 
fluid ſtate, and the different parts of the 
one have mutually a greater attraction to 


che different parts of the other, than to 
thoſe they were originally combined with, 
this is called double elective attraction. Thus, 


if corroſive ſublimate be thrown into a ſo- 
lution of ſilver in aqua fortis, the ſpirit of 


ſalt will attract the filver more powerfully 


than the acid of nitre 3 and the acid of 
nitre will attract the quickſilver more pow- 
erfully than the ſilyer; and thus two new 
compound bodies will be formed. 5 
From this account of elective attractions, 


we ſee how ſome parts of bodies are de- 
compoſed ot ſeparated,” and how other 


N01 new 


new bodies are formed; and from it too 
we may underſtands. hy, we.in general 
cannot procure the:component' parts. of bo- 
dies pure; as, in order to ſeparate them, v 
are obliged to employ other ſubſtances, 
which unite with them, and frm. ney 
combinations., .. 

As the ſucceſs - moſt proceſſes wh —_ 
miſtry, and of a great many. in pharmacy 
depends on a knowledge of the affinity or 
attraction of bodies to each, other, tables 
Have been contrived to ſhew at one view 
the degree of affinity between ſome of the 
principal ſubſtances. employed in chymiſ- 
try; which are divided into columns; and 
at the head of each column is placed ſome 
principal ſubſtance, and below it others in 
the orders of their affinities, with the ori- 
ginal ſubſtance: To that if it be combined 
with any of thoſe in the lower part of the 
column, any of thoſe above will decom- 
poſe it, or 1 ons it from the original 
ſubſtance. 

The firſt table of this kind was publiſhed 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, A. D. 1718, by Monſ. Geoffroy the 

B 3 elder, 
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eldet, and ſince then many long and ia 
borate ones have been made out by inge⸗ 
'nious chymiſts : as his is the moſt ſimple, I 
ſhall inſert it here, with ſome few additions 


which have been made to it by late au- 


thors, as it is ſufficient to point out the 
affinities of ſome of the capital ſubſtances 


uſed in the preparation of medicines; and I 


ſhall take no notice of the other more elabo- 
rate tables, it not being my intention to enter 
further into chymiſtry, than is ſubſervient 
to make us acquainted with the nature of 
the ſubſtances uſed in' medicine, and with, 
the preparation of the different eg 
n. from ee,” 
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Muriatic Acid, 
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Spirit 7 Wine, 
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- } Calcareous Earth 
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There have been ſeveral objeQions raiſed 
to this table of Mr, Geoffroy's, and a. 
number of exceptions have been made to- 
his arrangement ; but it is ſufficiently. ac- 
curate to give us an idea of the doctrine of 
elective attractions, and to make us un- 
derſtand what happens i in the performance 
of many proceſſes uſed. for the ES 
of medicine. 

It ought to be obſerved with regard to 
this doctrine of attractions, that moſt of 
the phænomena obſerved in chymiſtry are 

founded on this affinity or elective attrac- 
tion, which one ſubſtance has to another; 
in ſo much, that the celebrated Sir Tobern 
Bergman affirms that the whole of chy- 
miſtry reſts upon it, as upon a ſolid foun- 
dation, at leaft if we wiſh to have the. 
ſcience in a rational form; and that each 
circumſtance of its operations ſhould be 
clearly and juſtly explained; and he de- 
fires thoſe who doubt of this to conſider” 
the obſervations he has made in his Diſſer- 
tation on EleQive Attractions, and to bring 
them to the teſt of experiment, | 
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The only external condition hitherto ob- 
ſerved, which either weakens or totally 
inverts the affinities of bodies ſubjected to 
experiments, is the different intenſity of 
heat; but this cauſe can only operate in 
caſes where the ſame temperature renders 
ſome. bodies remarkably | volatile in com- 
pariſon of others. 

Could a complete table of . be 
formed, in which all the varieties and ex- 


ceptions to the general rules were marked, 


we ſhould have the whole of this ſcience 


laid before us at one view; but new ex- 


periments and obſervations daily point out 

to us freſh matter to be added to the tables 

we now have, and exceptions to many of 
the rules laid down before; ſo that it muſt | 


be a long ſeries of years before any table 
approaching to perfection can be formed. 


Of Solution. G1 


HAVING thus mentioned ſuperficially 
the doctrine of elective attraction, I ſhall 
next conſider more e ſolution, as 


it 
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ro 
it is one of the great inſtruments c Made uſe 
of in pharmacy, and is employed more ot 
leſs in every operation of chymiſtry; both 
the combination and ſeparation of bodies 
in a great meaſure depending upon it; for 
two bodies cannot be intimately (chymi- 
cally) united fo as to form a third, till 
they be both rendered fluid, and their mi- 
nute particles are allowed to come within 
the ſphere of each other's attraQtion ; nor 
tan any ſeparation of parts take place in 
mixed bodies Bl they are reduced to a fluid 
Rate, 88 

By a true and perfect ſolution of a body 
is meant, an equal diſperſion and ſuſpenſion 
ol its ſmall particles in a fluid, fo that an 
equal quantity of them are contained in 
every equal quantity of the fluid or men- 
ſtruum, and are kept ſuſpended by the 
mutual attraction of the particles of the 
body and of the menſtruum. 
In this operation of ſolution the princi- 
pal things to be conſidered are, 

1, The body to be diſſolved, which is 
called the folvend, 


. 25 1928 1 n «KW £5 wo 
Does, Chynitat and 
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2, The 


| Phabmacentical Operations. 11 
2. The fluid which is to make the ſolu» 


| tion, which | is called "uy . or we 5 


vent. uf 
The nb in common, is 1 
of diſſolving only a certain quantity of a 


of it in the ſame degree of heat, and then 
the menſtruum is ſaid to be ſaturated; but 
if the heat be increaſed, the power of ſou 
lution in the menſtruum is increaſed in 


many inſtances, and it is then capable of 


diflolving a greater quantity of ts Tara 
than when it was cold, oo 


On this quality of a fluid or e 
ben capable of diſſolving only a certain 


quantity of any body, and of its power of 
ſolution being increaſed by heat, depends 


eryſtalliſation, or that property which ſa- 
line bodies have of aſſuming certain regu- 


lar forms when they concrete in a leſs 


quantity of fluid than is capable of keeping 


them diffolved, as we ſee every day happen 


when ſalts are diſſolved in a large quantity 


of water, and the water 1s evaporated to a 
certain length, and ſet by in a cool place 
to allow them to ſhovt into cryſtals. 


5 No 


body, after which it will diſſolve no more 


rr „eee PP 
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No body or ſubſtance can be diffolved in | 
a menſtruum without uniting with it, and 
forming a third different from either; and 
as each different body united with the ſame 
menſtruum, and each menſtruum united 
with the ſame body, forms a new ſubſtanee, 


the variety of bodies thus produced muſt 
be infinite. However, in order to ſhew at 
[wg one view the products of moſt of the com- 
binations, which are the common ſubjects 
of chymical operations, Monſ. Morveau, 
in his Treatiſe on Chymiſtry, publiſhed at 
Dijon, A. D. 1777, has given us a table, 
formed on the plan of the common arith- 
metical multiplication ones, in which he 
has placed the names of twenty of the 
principal menſtrua in one horizontal line 
at the top, and the names of thirty of the 
principal ſubſtances employed in chymiſtry,. 
one below another in the margin, in a line 
deſcending perpendicular from the begin- 
ning of the horizontal line juſt mentioned. 
Then he has drawn horizontal lines paral - 
lel to the firſt, above and below the name 
of each ſubſtance marked in the margin: 
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„eee drawn n, lines 
parallel to each other, and deſeending be- 
tween the namies/2of the menſtrua, fo as 
to inſerſect the horizontal lines, and form 
little ſquares; in each of which he has 
placed the name of the body formed, by 
the union of the menſtruum marked at 
the top between the two perpendicular , - 
lines on each ſide, and of the ſubſtance. 
marked in the margin between the two - 
horizontal lines above and below it. 

In this table thoſe ſquares are left blank, 
where the product, of the mixture of the 
two ſubſtances which ſhould fill them, is not 


known, and a ſtar is added to ſome blank 


ſquares to ſhew that experiments had been 
made, without effect, to determine it. 
And where a ſtar is added to a ſquare 
which has the name of the product in it, 
it ſhews that the order of affinity is ſub- 
jected to certain circumſtances ; thus the 
ſtar put in the ſquare where the marine 
acid and ſilver meet, denotes that ſilver is 
not ſoluble by that acid in its metallic 
form; 
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THE operations employed at preſent. in 
the preparation of medicines _ _— 
to's fem. all olg inn Stock! 
1. The infuſing certain 3 in 
cold or in hot water or in wine; to extract 
their ſaline or light gummy parts, together 
with ſome of theit ſine volatile principles, 
which are miſcible with water. 
2. The boiling them in water to extract 
the ſame prineiples, together with others 
that are more fit, or which ate capable uf 
being diſſolved by heat and aſterwards uf 
being kept ſuſpendediby the gummous and 
mucilaginous parts, which have been diſ- 
ſolved in the water; thus a certain propor- 
tion of reſin is found to be ſuſpended: in de- 
coctions of the 1 of eiu nde 
other drugs. 9 b 4a | 


i # 4.5 4h 


3. The — watery ;nfakons 1 
deooctions, and the expreſſed juices af many 

vegetables, to obtain their fixt parts, which 

have been diſſolved in a watery menſtruum. 
In this manner jellies, rubs. and extracts 
are * 


4. The 


16 y Chymical and 

4. The infuſing or digeſting certain ve- 
getable ſubſtances in pure vinous ſpirit, to | 
extract their fine eſſential oils, and their 
reſinous parts; or in ſpirit mixed with wa- 
ter, called proof ſpirit, to extract along with 
theſe principles, likewiſe fame of their 
gummous parts. 

5. The evaporating of Goth tindurks to 
obtain their reſinous and more fixt parts; 
in which way reſinous extracts are got from 
bark, from jalap, from opium and from 
other ſubſtances, | 

6. The diſtilling fragrant Wed ſub⸗ 
0 with water, in order to procure 
their fine volatile principles, which come 
over with the water into the veſſels placed 
to receive it. In this rr anner the ſimple 
diſtilled waters (as they are called) which 
have the flavour and taſte of the ſubſtances 

from which they were diſtilled, are pre- 
pared; and the fine eſſential oils of the plants 
which have been diſtilled, are found either 
floating on the top of the water, or ſunk 
to the bottom of it, according as they are 
ſpecifically lighter or heavier than water. 

7. The diſtilling the ſame ſubſtances in 
| vinous 
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: Air. 4 Water. Vuerjolic Acid, Nitrous Acid, Marine Acid. Aq. Reg. Acid. Arſenic. Acid. Sedative galt, Vinegar. $a! 
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: 74 \ 1 | $* 77 4 
| E lements, 4 At Re | Combuſtion, | Aggregation. "ky | | 2 | 
wit 1 v e "B 3 | 
22 ; I Penetration 2 S0 bn n t 16 | e nn 
WATER, || Fluid Vapour, | Vapour, Aggregation, | e ane Solution Blue. Solution. Solution. Solution. Solution. | Solution. 
N & 5 N by _- F — 6 35 — "3 = 3 | | 
CRYSTALLINE, Glaſs, ; Liquor of ſo-| * Liquor of ſo- » Liquor of fo. * Solub AT 7 
luble Fünt.] lubie Flint, | labbe Flint, - ho * pine, 4 
| ; 4 | . N. T 1 718 8 ——— . 50 
| ARGILLACKOUS, Glaſs, | Solution, Alum, Aluminous Nitre] Aluminous ma- * Aluminous |* Soluble Preci- |* Aluminous Salt. 
Varths | | | Tine Salt. Arſenic, pitate, of Vinegar, + 
| 14 — | [SUCINCTINTE 3 —— 5 4 3 BIS 1 | ET 
| © Slackt Lime in- , 2 : ; a . 
4 CaLrcariovs. || Lime, Glaſs. | Lime Water, |$elenit i itre.] CAlcarious ma- Calcarious | Calcarious Se- 4 
c e, Clubs: enite Gypſum. Calcarious Nitre| fine Salt. 2 3 fog Salt of Chen. 
85 ; ; og mY * ble e SEALS. f — 2 = ASE y ; 
Ws * 4% 7 133 
one:. Calcined Mag- Slackt Calx of Nitrated Mag- Incryſtalliſable Sedative 8a ; 2 
1 | 1 arr Glaſs, Magneſia. Epſom Salt, neſia. Solution. b | rd" ene ann 
** 7 — — | | | e 
| 3 . Cryſtallized : Tartarus Vi- : Sirius diceft; Liver of Arſenic, £55 
VEGETABLE. Cauſtic Alkali. veget. Alkali, Solution, triol eB Nitre, „ Neutral Arſenical Vegetable Borax. TOM 22 1 
E 2 1 1 1 1 8 Salt. N N 
| | N 5 FR — —ͤä ſw— 5 
Alkali. MiNERAL. [|Cauſticm. Alkali. Cryſtallized m. Solution. G ubic Ni | Liver of Neutral |. Acetous Mineral. 
FONT: A Alkali g ren eee - ate & min, Arſenic, | Borax. Salt. 
by. | oncrete volatile . Vitriolic Am-] Ammoniacal | Am. Liver of Avex * . 
VOLATILE, Vapour, (Co Alkali. Sehen monde Mitre. Sal Ammoniac, ſenic, nennen! N Spirit. Mindereri. 
1 — anne — — * 7 2 Arſenic, 17 | 
. | % "FOE 7 | 5 al 5 7 r 1. 
Goo. Fluid Metal. Purple Calx. * Soluble Pre- * Soluble Preci- | * Soluble Preci- Solution * Soluble Preci- 
oipitate. pifate. | pitate, a 4 pitate. "a . 
Te 1 1 * Calcined by 0 Kot ä ts 55 i bs R 
F | i | eci- ? * 2 * 
PLaTINA. I Fluid Metal, | Cats. I F | TY 
| . 5 * Ther! Re 888 Poe EO ane mae rag. T6 _— — 
SVE. || Fluid Metal. Calx. Vitriol of Silyer, | Lunar Cauſtic. | „ Luna Cornea. | * Red Silver, | . ot {* Soluble Preci- 
| | | 1 | 5 P. nd pitate, 
rn — — — — BORES. 17 2 n I 2 1 | 
| Fluid Metal, f 1 Vitriol of Mer-|Mercurial Nitre, | Corroſive 8nb- LY 2 5 , | 64 
Mercury. 3 Calx. cury, Turpith or Nitrous I'mate, Mercu- | Solution of Sub- | * Mercuriated | .* Sal Sedativus * Acetous Mer- * 
WP? it | pre Min. Turpith. rius dulcis. lim. corrofive, Arſenic. Mercurial. curial Salt. 
1 e BTL is 1 e eee e e e 9 
. 327 Fluid Meta | | f Muriated Cop- | Solution of , 355 | 
5 Copenh, Glaſs. - : Green Calx. | Blue Vitriol, Nitrated Copper, — P binds chem: [Coppery Arſenic. Solution . 9 
N 5 P CEL PE] q ; % nn, 1 2 PE! 1495 4 HYIEA GY 7 — — — — 
Lead | Fluid Metal, White Calx, Vieriol of Tandy Nitrated Lead; Plumbum Cor- Solution of Plum-|* Calcination in | * Soluble Preci- | Ceruſs, Saccha- 
Glals, Minium. neum. bum Corneum. | the dry way. pitate. rum Saturui. 
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j a n | 1 i 7 N N _ 
; Fluid Metal, | Antimoniated] Solution Butter of Anti- | : * Soluble Preci- | * Soluble Preci- * 
th N v. , noniated | U ti uble Preci- | * Soluble Preci- | * Soluble Preci- 
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Wars. Solution. Solution. Solution. Solution. Solution. Brandy. 1's Soluble. Emulſion, | Emulſion, - 
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ARrG1LLACEOUS.|} Gummous Salt, Solution. Solution. Solution. | | 
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e 5 1 © BE 15 : — * — — 
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| FX 
. * * F | | * 89 0 # * = 7 a . T9 
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vinous ſpirit to obtain the ſame fragrant 
volatile parts, intimately united with the 
ſpirit; in which manner are made the ſpi- 
rituous hquors, improperly called ſpiritu- 
ous waters. 
8. The diſtilling of th or animal 
ſubſtances in retorts, without water; in or- 
der to make riſe and bring over by the 
force of fire, their watery phlegm, an acid, 
or volatile alkaline falt, according to what — 
nature the ſubſtances are of, and an em- „ 
pyreumatic oil, into the receiver; and to 
get the more fixt earthy and oily parts 
which are left behind! in the retort, , 
Formerly chymiſts imagined that they 
could obtain in this manner the principles 
of which bodies were compoſed, ſeparate 
from each other; and when they perform 
ed this proceſs they were ſaid to have made 
a chymical analyſis of the body which was 
the ſubje& of their operation; but expe- 
rience has ſhewn that. the force of fire 
makes new combinatians of the principles 7 
of which the bodies were compoſed; and 
that the products of ſuch een are 
Vo. I. 2 very 


none eps hymical” and 38 


very ** from any thing that may 
rally exiſted in the body analyſed. * 
"By ſuch diſtillations, however, many ſubs 
Mine have been prepared, which have 
been uſed in medicine, An acid has been 
got from fit aud other relinous woods, which 
has been frequently giveri as a medicine. 
"The'empyreuiniatic oil, got f from hartfhorn, 
when putified Ras been called oleum An- 
male, and fecommelided for the cure of 
Epilep ies and other diſöfdets; and 3 a 'Vola- 
tile aka falt has beth got from muſtarũ 
Feed and many scher vegetable / ſubſtances, 
and from the horns; bones, and other arts 
er dime zern ien vr. 2 Yi, $799 vis; 
. TheSrbing vegetable ſnbſtances in 
: ak opeh veſtel tö obtain à fit alkaline (ale, 
Tie t Vegetable” alkali is got from the 
"this 8f wothnWood; fern, wood? of different 
Kinds; ald bf moſt other vegetables. The 
Toffll alla, as it is called from burning the 
al anck other marine  platits. = 260d Shen 
10, "The bufnfag or ealeiting the bones 
r animals, of the Thells of fiſhes to'procute 
theitcitthy Parts? in v which manner thecal 
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tined hartſhorn, the powder: of crabs claws, 
and of oyſter ſhells are procured. 
11. The raiſing a certain inteſtine mo- 
tion in water which contains more or leſs 
of a ſaccharine juice, by the application of 

a certain degree of heat. This proceſs has 
been called fermentation, and has been di- 
vided into three different kinds, the vinous, 
the acetous, and the putrid; though in reali- 
ty the two latter ate only different ſtages 
of the ſame proceſsz for vegetables, which 
are the proper ſubjects of fermentation, when 
ſet to ferment firſt, produce a vinous liquor, 

a wine, a beer, or a cyder, or whatever it 
may be; from which an ardent ſpirit may 
be drawn. off by diſtillation. If the fer- 
mentation be allowed to go on, this vinous 
liquor is changed i into a vinegar which con= 
tains an acid, which may be coneentrated 
i by evaporation... And if the fermentation. 
is allowed to go on fill further, the vine- 
gar becomes a putrid liquor, from which a 

volatile alkaline falt may be ſublimed. A 
Hlence we ſee that the vinous, the acetous, 
and the putrid fermentations, are only dif- 
nt ſtages of the ſame proceſs. . In oh- 
C2 jection, 
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je&tion; however, to this do&rine; it has 
been alledged that certain bodies at once 
become acid andothers putrid, without hav- 
ing gone through the previous ſtages of 
fermentation ; but upon an accurate ex- 
amination it appears that theſe bodies have 
undergone proceſſes analogous to thoſe 
which they ſeem to have paſſed over. Thus 
animal ſubſtances which become at once 
putrid, were originally formed from ve- 
getables, which if left to themſelves would 
have undergone the regular progreſſive 
tages of fermentation; but the proceſs 
"which they undergo in the body of the ani- 
mal, of which they were a part, ſeems to 
make new combinations, and to produce 
effects ſimilar to thoſe produced by the two 

firſt ſtages of fermentation, and hence when | 
ſet to ferment they immediately putrefy: 
and the progreſs of the changes which ve- 
getable food undergoes i in the animal body 
may be eaſily traced. In the' ſtomach a 
fermentation ſimilar to the vinous ſeems to 
commence, which is ſoon checked by the 
__ "mixture of animal juices, When the chyle 
2 taken up — blood, and diſcharged 
3 | out 
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| out of the: body before the animal, proceſs 
is completed, as it is in the form of milk, 
We find that it firſt turns ſour be fore it be · 
comes putrid. But when the animal pro- 
ceſs has been fully completed, which it is 
before the chyle becomes part of the ani- 
mal, it then goes imqpe aA into 3 Hato 
of putrefaction. e 
12. The mixing acid a alkaline. ſalts 
in a fluid ſtate, to form the true neutral 
ſalts; which may be ſeparated. from the 
water, either by evaporating, with a flow 
heat, ſuch a quantity of the water as to al- 
low the ſalts to ſhoot into cryſtals, when 
ſet in a cool place; or by continuing the 
evaporation till the ſalta become dry. 

13. The diſſolving certain metallic ſub⸗ 
ſtances or certain earths in acid liquors, 
for obtaining metallic and earthy ſalts, 
which may be got in à ſolid form in the 
ſame manner as the neutral ſalts. 
14. The evaporating the purified ex- 
preſſed juices of certain vegetable ſubſtances 
to the conſiſtence of a cream, and then ſet- 
ting them by, for months, in a cool Aer. | 
C 3 K i 
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to allow the —_— acid falts to-Colievede 
intoeryſtals. 101 ui ef ies Lo19lqaes #1 
20x y. Pho ug in proper | veſſels, 
vittio or other ſubſtances which contain 
the vitriolic acid, jn order to get ĩt ſeparate 
from them; and the burning of ſulphur, 
mixed with à ſmall portion of nitte, under 
particular veſſels ſo contrived and ſo place 
4s to'colle& the ſame ſort of acid. 
16, The diftilling initte or ſealſalt mia 
it's certain'portion of 'the vitriolic acid, 
In order to obtain pure the acids of - nitre 
-or pf fea fat. Case dul, 
15. The ſubliming certain be 
that become volatile; by the application of 
heat, into propet veſſels; and either to vnite 
two of them together for the formation of 
A thitd, as is done in the preparation of the 
corroſive ſublimate mercury, when the ma- 
vine acid is united to the quickſilver: or to 
ſeparate the volatile parts of any ſubſtance 
from the fut, as is done in the ſublimation 
- of volatile fe N afrea Aae 
of enge 
18. The melting by the __ "of fir 
"ſuch ſubſtances as beeome fluid by the ap- 


plication 
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plication of heat, ſo that they may be ſe. 
parated from, or united to other bodies 
Thus by partieular management and the 
addition of certain ſubſtances metals are ſe- 
parated from their ores. |. And roſin and 
bees-wax are intimately united together; 
or they are diſſolved in fluid oils for the 
preparation af plaſters, ointments, lini- 
meuts, &c, And ſulphux is united 0 
quicksilver for the making gf an FADIRgs 
ne; or a factitious cinnabar. 
19, The applying pf hea; either to dew 

prive. metallic bodies of their phlogif 
and reduce them to the ſtats. of a calx;.op 
to ſeparate volatile ſubſtances, together with 
part of their own. phlogiſton, from mixt 
metallie bodies; or when certain metals 
are mixt, to melt only one of them while 

. we reduce the other to a galx or ſcoriq. 

Thus mercury is reduced to a red calx h 
the mere continued application of heat. 
Crude antimony. is deprived: of its ſalphyr 
.and part of its pblogiſtop by, being calcined 
with hartſhorn, and it is reduced to an inert - 
; calx . by. being dephblagrated with three 
times its own weight of nitre. And flyer 
1 C 4 its ib 
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is ſeparated from lead by being expoſed to 
a great heat which only melts the filver, 
en teduces the lead to ſcori e. 
20. The applying of heat to vitrify oer. 
Wh metallic ſubſtances, as is practiſed i in 
the preparing of the glaſt of antimony. 
21, The ſtraining liquors through Han- 
Wb linen, or filtering them through paper, 
to ſeparate thick or groſs 58 Aren are 
not diflolved by the liquor, Ain 
22. The fimply mixing ee to Wem 


2 compound, or the mixing them with'the 


addition of a gum or mucilage to keep the 
one ſufpended in the other, or with the #d- 
dition of an alkaline ſalt, or of a weld G 


other body to make then incorporate. 


23. The reducing certain ſubſtances 29 
a fitie' powder, and the mixing them toge= 
ther by reitutatirig thee 178 2 n or 
"other veſſel. 
24. The mixing of titre Wage, 
Aid by the addition of ſyrup or mueilage 


forming them into boluſes, Pills, elec· 
_ "twfdries; and the mixitig of various 'other 


Tubltances | n different Jorg for WW 


"ulth, 
Having 


2 
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Having mentioned the principal opera- 
tions which are made uſe of in pharmacy, 


1 ſhall next make a few obſervations on the 
veſſels, — ee Ne 
in that art, 9 Wag 1 
"Aidan ad belles | 
uſed for making the ſarge mortars of the 
ſhops, and for making the kettles and pans 
for preparing decoctions, ſyrups, and other 
things which want boiling; but as many 
difagreeable accidents have happened, from 
victuals having been dreſſed in copper ket- 
tles and pans, where the tinning has been 
worn off; and from pickles and other things 
being prepared in copper or braſs: veſlels ; 
and many may have happened, which have 
paſſed unobſerved, from people ſwallowing 
teſtaceous and other powders. which have 
been impregnated with copper from being 
rubbed in bell · metal or braſs mortars, the 
uſe of copper for making veſſels for the 
apothecaries ſhops ought to be laid aſide, 
and iron, which is a helene * 
ſubſtituted in its place. 
|  Mortars made of ne of caſt | 
iron, anſwer every purpoſe of the bell · me- 


of 
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may be emplpyed for the preparation of 
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| tal and braſs mortars; and | kettles and 
pꝓans made of caſt- iron, or of other iron 
tinned, ſuch as are now. uſed in moſt gen 

tlemen's kitchens in London, are infinitely 
preferable to thoſe made of copper, on every 
account, at the ſame time that they are 
cheaper, and may be eaſily 500 ae 
prevented from ruſting. 101 1:8 2qQ if} 
20% The: ſmaller ' mortars uo 1 (by 7 Mr. 
Wedgewood and other manufacturers in 
Erxigland). of baked carth or clay, W bach 
are hard, ſmooth, and ſtrong, and are not 
{Red upon by acid, alkaline, or oily ſub- 
ſtances, ate very proper to be uſed for the 
preparation of medicines; as likewiſe are 
vſmall-plafs mortars for rubbingiſmall quan- 
Stities of mereurial or antimonial preparz- 
„tions in! And mortars made of marble 


88 other mild things 

Funnels ought to be made of tinned 
hu or of glaſs, or of: the! ſame ſort of 
baked earth or clay as the mortars, or of 
ſilver, or of block tin. / 
vVeſſels uſed for prepariug infuſions, or 
kala n liquors, or for putting <de- 
coctions, 
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coctions, or other liquors into, to cool, - 


ought ta be made either of porcelaip, or 
of ſtone ware, or of baked clay or af earth. 


ſuch as the mortars are made of, or of 
glaſs; as ſuch. veſſels are not ated-upou - 


either by acid or by alkaline liquors. 
For the ſame reaſons meaſures of all 
forts, from the dram to the quart, ought to 


be made of tinned iron or of ſtone ware, ar 
of thebaked earth or elay, or af glaſs; ſilyer 
might be employed for the ſmaller meaſures 
of drams and ounces, and if taken care of, a 
would in the end proye cheaper than the 


others; if other metallic veſſels are uſed, 


the metal ought to be of ſuch a ſort as not 


to be affected by acid or alkaline or other 


liquors; and they onght at all times to by - 
721 extremely clean. 1 ber 


In diſtilling, 1 in melting, 90 SO alin 


ing, different, bodies, no. veſſels ought to be 
employed which may be acted upon by, 


and give a noxioys11gpalny., to 99 due 
ſtanceg to be prepared: 3 


In diſtilling, care gust to, be taken, to 


make the vapours which. ariſe condenſe 
1 8 in the veſſels {et to receiſe them, 


19 when 


# ce Chinical and 
when they have afſymed the form of a K. 
quor; which is to be effected, 1, By regu- 
lating the fire, and never raiſing the degree 
of heat beyond what is neceſſary: 2. And 
by making the vapours paſs through ſuch 
A ee will n N them into 
a 1 oe 27:31 eie 
1. The Fur? of: ©: is rogulated-by 
tha figure of the furnace in which the fire 
is placed, and by the quantity of wood or 
of coal that is uſed. Where a great degree 
of heat is wanted, the veſſels are put in an 
open fire, placed in a reverberatory furnace. 
Where a leſs degree of heat is ſufficient, 
they are put into ſand contained in an iron 
pot, below which the fire is lighted in u 
common furnace. Where ſtill a ſmaller 
degree is required, the veſſel is put into a 
pot with ſand, and a lamp, in place of a coal 
fire, ſet below it. At other times the retort 
or veſſel with the liquor to be diſtilled, is 
put into a veſſel full of water or other li- 
quor ſet over a fire, ſo that it e be 
heated beyond à certain degree 
e The condenſation of Vip dds ering 
from ſubſtances, ſubjected to diſtillation, is 
ellen, 


effected, as I before obſerved, by making 
the vapour paſs through ſuch a cool me- 
dium as will condenſe it into a liquor, be- 
fore it reaches the bottom of the veſſels ſet 
to receive it, | 

In diſtilling medicated waters or Andie 
the herbs or other vegetable ſubſtances, and 
the water or the ſpirit are put into a ſtill 
placed in a proper furnace, on which is 
fixed a large head with a long crane- necked 
or curved tube coming from the top of it, 
which after deſcending and going off a lit- 
tle to one ſide, enters into the upper end 
of a long ſpiral pipe, called a worm, which 
is fixed in a large. caſk called the worm- 
tub, or refrigeratory, with its two, ends 
Piercing the caſk; and to its lower end is 
fixed a proper veſſel for receiving the diſtil- 
led liquor. The worm- tub, which bas a 
cock at the lower part of it, for letting out 
water occaſionally, is filled with gold wa- 
ter before the diſtillation begins, and is 

renewed in the courſe of the diſtillation if 

it begins to heat, by drawing it off by 
means of the poek, and pouring freſh cold 
water into the worm · tub. After every 
thing 
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thing is fitted, the fire is lighted, and the 
-diſtillation is continued ſo long as the was 
ter gr ſpirit comes over ſufficiently impreg- 
nated with the vegetable ee * 
into the ſtill. 
If the vegetableſubje@;which rt diſtilled, 
| contains fixed parts, which we with to pre- 
| ſerve in form of an extract, the liquor remain- 
ing in the ſtill; after being ſtrained through 
[acloth; or filtered through paper, if thought 
neeeſſary, may be evaporated to the con- 
fiſtenee of an extract; and the extract thus 
prepared will be equally good as if it had 
been made in the a way, by eva- 
poration: in open veſſels. 2161.6 at þ >< 
In the diſtillation - of vegetable or al 


mal ſubſtances with water, or with ſpirit, 


"| ought to be obſerved, 1. That there 
"ought always to be put into the ſtill ſueh 
an additional quantity of water as will 

prevent the ſolid ſubſtanees which are the 


a ubjects of thediſtillation, from being burnt, 


2 


as this additional water does not at afl 
wenken the produce; for the moſt volatile 
parts of the ſubject riſe firſt, and impreg- 
nate the liquor which firſt comes over, 


Yb And 
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und the water remains behind in the ſtill. 
z. That a gentle fire; ſuch as is juſt capa- 
ble of keeping the liquor boiling, is pre- 
ferable to a ſtrong fire, particulatly towards 
the end of the proceſs. 3. That the 
diſtillation is to be continued ſo long as 
the liquor comes over fully impreguated 
with the volatile parts of the 5 vegetable 
ſubſtances which are the ſubjects of the 


as it ĩs pereeived eto became weak, which 
is known by taſting froni time to time the 
liquor which comes over 
In diſtilling ſubſtances wild NE as A 
greater degree of heat to raiſe their volatile 
parts, thau the liquorsabove»mentioned; or 
vhich are of ſucha nature as to act upon and 


cefſes juſt mentioned, it is neceſſary to uſe 
the veſſels made of glaſs, orof earth, which 
have been called retorts, from their neck be- 


ed in pharmacy for diſtilling the mineral, and 
the vegetable acids, and the preparations 
made from them; in diſtilling animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances by themſelves to pro- 

cure 


diſtillation ; but is tobe put an end to, ſo ſoon. 


corrode the veſſels employed in theſe pro- 


ingbent to one ſide. Suchretortsarcemploys | 


| Of chte! and. 
cure their watery, ſaline, or oily parts; for 
purifying quickſilver, and preparing the 
cauſticum antimoniale and the flores Mar- 
tis; and they may be uſed as ſubliming 
glaſſes for making N ad dae 
preparation We ares 
In diſtilling with retorts; ths: matter to 
be diſtilled is put into the retort, which is 
commonly placed in ſand contained in an 
iron pot, fixed above a furnace, into which 
the fire is put; but on ſome particular oc- 
caſions where only a ſmall degree of heat, 
not exceeding that of boiling water, is 
wanted, the retort is gw” in a water 
„ 
After the retort, conticbag! the matter 
to be diſtilled, is fixed, the end of it is 
either put immediately into the mouth of 
another long necked veſſel called a receiver 
(from its being placed to receive the diſtil- 
led liquor), and the twor veſſels are luted 
together by means of a proper cement; or 
it is put firſt into the end of a long glaſs 
tube called an adopter, which is luted to it, 
and the other end of the tube is put into 
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the mouth of the receiver, and Hxed to it 
by means of atement. gba nn 885 
- The: receivers are either made ronnd like 
a decanter, without any other opening than 
the mouth; or they; are made with, a tube 
coming out from their bottom or from the 
fide near it, to Which another receiyer may 
be fixed; and when they are thus made 
they are called tubulated receivers, and 
are very convenient for performing pro- 
ceſſes where the matter put into the retort, 
yields products of different kinds, as in the 
diſtillation of ſpire with the wuerd acids; 


De 


way be changed. as. the different, ee 
come over, ſo that each of them may be, 
obtained ſeparate. And in diſtilling ſubs, 
jets which yield very volatile products, 
one tubulated retort may be put after ano- 
ther, ſo as to enlarge, the, ſpace for. the 
condenſation of vapours; and in diſtilling 
theſe very volatile ſubſtances, i it is ſome- 
times neceſſary to make a ſmall puncture 
into the lutes between the; retort and ge- 
ceiver, to allow ſome of the vapour to 
eſcape, to prevent its burſting 1 the veſſels. 

F The 
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The uſe of the long intervening tube, 
called an adopter, which is put often be- 
tween the retort and the receiver, is to in- 
ereaſe the diſtance from the retort (chat 
is immediately expoſed to the heat) to the 
receiver; ſo that the receiver may be in leſs 
danger of being heated, and that the va- 
pour may be cooled in its paſſage through 
this tube, and condenſe more readily in the 
receiver, It is likewiſe of another 'uſe, 
which is to give us an opportunity of ſee- 
ing the vapour in its paſſage from the re- 
tort to the receiver, ſo that we may know 
how the diſtillation is going forward, and 
When it is proper to change t the receivers, 
when the different liquors come over, from 
materials which yield Lad of — 
ent kinds. 
" Moſt colleges of ics in er 
formerly directed, that both weights and 
meaſures ſhould be employed for diſpenſing 
medicines, ordering ſolid ſubſtances to be 
prepared by weight, fluid by meaſure; 
and they gave tables of the weights and 
meafures they wiſhed ſhould be uſed, in 


the beginning of their different Affen 
1 01 
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ries; but it having been found that the 


promiſcuous uſe of weights and meaſures 


gave ſometimes occaſion to miſtakes, the 
colleges of Edinburgh and of Stockholm 
have, in the laſt editions of their Pharma- 
copoeias, rejected entirely the uſe of mea- 
ſures, and ordered both fluid and ſolid 
ſubſtances to be prepared by weight. It is 
to be wiſhed that all the colleges in Europe 
would follow their example. 

Meaſures made to contain a certain de- 
termined weight of water, are certainly 


very uſeful in pharmacy ; but if ſuch are 


allowed, they ought to be employed only 
for meaſuring watery liquors, as the ſpe- 


cific gravities of other fluids differ ſo much 


from one another. 


In every country all weights and mea- 


ſures uſed for the preparation of medicines, 


ought to be made according tothe directions 


of the college of phyſicians; ſtandards of 
them ought to be kept in proper places, and 
all thoſe uſed ought to be ſtampt, to ſhew 


that they were made according to tho 
andard. 
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m the Div on of Medicines into . 
Claſſes. 


TAVING taken a general view of the 
operations by which bodies are com" 
bined and ſeparated for medical uſes, I ſhall 
next conſider particularly, the propertiesand 
virtues of ſuch ſubſtances as can be ranged 
in a chymical order, under the heads, 
1. Of ſalts, acid, alkalineandneutral.2.- 
Of earths. 3. Of metals, and metallic 
preparations. 4. Of ſulphur.— 5. Of the 
products of fermentation.—6. Of oils, foſ - 


mens; reſins and gum reſins—8. Of in- 
ſpiſſated vegetable juices, gums and mus 
cilages.—9g. Of plain and mineral waters. 
Aud then I ſhall conſider the, different 


| uo and vegetable ſubſtances uſed in 
medicine, which could not be compre- 


hended under theſe general heads. 
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CHAP. 1. 


Of Salts 


SALT is a ſubſtance fipid/ to the 
1 taſte, and ſoluble im water... 
a Mioſt chymiſta wha treat of the original 
principles of bodies, ſuppoſe thatithere is 
aifalme principle it nature, to which all 

ſalts owe their origin; though ſome very 

great. men ( Stahl and Becher) do not allow 
that any ſuch exiſts; but alledge;. that 
even acids. are compounds, made mp uf wa- 
ten and of earth,” Dr. Vogel, one:ob the 
+ 8 CI __ ablkeſi 
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ableſt chy miſts of his time, after ct 
ing well what Dr. Stahl has ſaid on this 
ſubject, differs from him in opinion, and 
affirms * that ſuch a principle really e- 
iſts, which, he fays, when by itſelf, is too 
ſubtile to be obſerved by our ſenſes; but 
as ſoon as it is united to water and earth, 
becomes manifeſt, Dr. Stahl had founded 
his opinion on his having by repeated ſolu» 
tions and diſtillations reduced acid ſalts to 
mere water and earth; but Dr. Vogel 
thinks that the ſubtile ſaline principle had 
eſcaped during the performance of theſe 
operations, for that no chymiſt as yet had 
been able to make a ſalt of theſe two priti- 
ciples alone, by any art whatever. This 
principfe he ſuppoſes to exiſt every where 
in nature, in the atmoſphere, in fubterra- 
neous caverns, and in other plates; and 
that according to what bodies it unites 
with, it forms different ſort of ſalts. 


* Dr. Vogel was Profeſſor of Chymiſtry in the Uni- 
verſity of Gottingen in Hanover, and publiſhed, about 
the year 1752, his Inſtitutiones Chemiæ. : 


D 4 __ Salts 
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Salts are divided into 3 ud cum 


pound. big een ll ze oft rad Love ni 
The dal, are che aid and the als 
line. VII. 2 119 * 50} 1651 eim: 

The acids leg eue 5 elende we 
in number, mo mineral and one wah 
ple; e une 22.715 | 
DL Thie eke. ; The HIT OUS 3 
5 mu iatio. —＋ And the w/getable." 


5 alkalies —— been reckoned three. 
The v geralle.—. The Ja 1—3. 

And the volatile, 5 wh 
1 But the experience of later bmi has 
ſhewn that there are a great many more 
acid. ſalts than Was formerly believed; and 
it is not at all improbable, but that there 
are more alkaline: than are hitherto known. 
3 be compound falts are formed from the 
ebe, either an alkaline ſalt, or a 
metal, or an earth with an acid, and are 
many in number. 
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CHAP. II. 
er. 1.0 
f Aid. e 18 


CI DS are e diſtinguiſhed. from all other, 
ſubſtances by their ſourtaſte, by their 
changing the blue colour of vegetables to 
a red, and by their forming true neutral 
ſalts with the three different alkalies.  _ . 
They generally appear in a liquid form, | 
owing to their being mixt with water, 
which they attract with great avidity ; they 
contain air,” and are ſuppoſed to owe their 
colour and volatility to a mixture of phlo- 
giſton. 

They formerly were reckoned to be G5 
four in number, though later obſervations 
have ſhewn that there are many; but as 
the three mineral and a few of the vege- 
table are the only ones uſed in practice, 
I ſhall paſs over the others ſlightly, and 
do little more than name them. . 
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to the mineral kingdom. 


Of Acids. 


SECT 1. 


Of the YVitriolic Acid. 


HE vitriolic is the ſtrongeſt of all 
the acids, and is reckoned to belong 
Ix enters into the compoſition of a num- 

ber of bodies found native in the bowels 
of the earth. In vitriols.— In native 5 
and calcareous Glauber ſalts.— In talc.—I 
gypſum.— In alum.— In bitumens Th, 
fulphur,—In mineral waters, and in many 
other mineral bodies. 
It Bas not hitherto been diſcovered 
to exiſt in animal ſubſtances, but ſome 
traces of it have been obſerved in vegeta- 
Bles'; for a tartarus vitriolatus is often got 
mixed with the vegetable alkali, procured 
from the aſhes of plants which have been 
burnt; ſome chymiſts, however, have al- 
tedyed tYar this acid did not exiſt naturally 
in the-ptanr, Bur that it was abſorbed by 


the alkaline ſalts in the aſfies ; - for it has 


been the general received opinion that this 
4 acid 
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acid is. perpetually floating in the air; but 
Profeflor Vogel thinks that this fact is very 
doubtful, for that neither he nor Profeſſor 
Langius had been able to get one grain of 
a neutral falt, from ſalt of tartar which 
had been expoſed to the open air for a con- 
ſiderable length of time. 

At preſent it is only extracted . 
vitriol, and from ſulphur. When it is pre- 
pared from vitriol, the vitriol, after being 
ſlightly calcined, is diſtilled in low earthen 
retorts, called long necks, which are filled 
about one-half with the vitriol, and placed 
on their ſides in a reverberatory furnace, and 
after large glaſs receivers have been luted. 
to theſe retorts, either with: or without the 
intervention of a long glaſs tube, called an 
adopter, the fire is lighted, and the heat is 
gradually inereaſed to the utmoſt, b 
up as long as any vapours ariſe. | 

The other ſubſtance from which this | 
acid is prepared, is ſulphur; which was al- 
ledged to contain it in ſuch quantity, that 
aà pound of fixteen ounces was ſaid to 
yield above fifteen ounces and a half of this 
rode vor from the experiments made by | 

the 


the 1 ingenious Mr. Kitwat, an account of 
which is publiſhed in the 72d vol. of Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions for the year 1732, 
it appears ut a hundred grains of ſulphur 
contain 40 grains of phlogiſton, ad 
only 597 grains of this acid. 

The method in which it has generally 
been ordered to be prepared from ſulphur, 
is, to melt it in a large crucible, / or other 
earther veſſel ; and after ſetting it on fire, 
to hang over it, at a proper diſtance, a very 
large glaſs veſſel; made ſomewhat like a 
bell, with a groove in the inſide at the 

bottom, which has a ſpout going out from 
it, to convey any liquor formed by the ſul- 
phureous vapour condenſing on the inſide 
of the glaſs, into a receiver luted to the 
end of the ſpout. For the performance of 
this proceſs with advantage, ſeveral things 

are requiſite to be obſerved. 1. That the 

_ glaſs bell be hung at ſuch a diſtance from 
the burning ſulphur, that the flame do not 
touch it. 2. That the glaſs veſſel (or bell) 
be large, and the aperture for the admiſ- 
ſion of air be no larger than is ſufficient for 
the purpoſe, in order that as little of the 


Ws 0 vapour 
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vapour may eſcape as poſſible. 3. That 
an aqueous vapour be admitted to unite 
with and condenſe the vitriolic vapour, 
which is in a very volatile ſtate as it ſepa- 
rates from the ſulphur; which may be 
done by either moiſtening the inſide of the 
bell with the ſteam of warm water, before 
it is ſet over the burning ſulphur, or by 
admitting a watery ſteam during the ope- 
ration. 4. That after the ſulphur has con- 
, ee, burning for ſome time, it is requi- 
hte to ſtir it more than once, to remove a 
cruſt, compoſed of heterogeneous matter, 
which forms on the ſurface, and prevents 
the ſulphuteous ſteam from riſing. 23902 
In order to remedy many of the incon- 
veniencies ariſing from the old methods of 
preparing this acid, the manufacturers of 
this article now uſe very large glaſs veſſels, 
capable of containing a hogſhead or more, 
with a ſmall opening in the ſide; and they 
mix a {mall portion of powdered nitre with 
the ſulphur, to make it burn the eaſier, 
and only make uſe of the pureſt ſulphur; 
ape they _— by the air wan in the ſide, 
| a ſuf- 
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a ſufficient quantity of aqueous vapour for 
Vile the ſulphureous ſteam. 
The acid obtained in this way from ſul. 
phur is in all reſpects the ſame as that got 
from vitriol, only when firſt drawn 18 
more volatile, owing to its having a greater 
mixture of phlogiſton ; but it becomes 
more fixt by letting it en in be + 
nt for ſome days. 0 
This acid when feſt got, lebe; from 
ſulphur or vitriol, is mixed with a large 
proportion of water, and with a quantity 
of phlogiſton or inflammable matter, which 
gives it a black colour; and therefore it ĩs 
neceſſary to rectify it by diſtilling it a ſe- 
cond time in a glaſs retort placed in a fand 
heat; but in this ſecond operation it is ne- 
ceſfury to apply only ſuch a degree of heat 
as is capable of raiſing the watery parts, 
together with the lighter moſt volatile parts 
of the acid; in doing of which the phlo- 
giſton will be diſſipated, and the acid re- 
maining in the retort will be: ſufficiently 
concentrated, for moſt purpoſes for which 
it is wanted; and will gradually loſe its 
black colour, and become clear and tranſ- 
| parent, 


parent, which is the common mark _ 
diſcontinuing the operation; 1 
The directions which Monſ. Mace 
gives for the performance of. this ſecond 
diſtillation, , is to raiſe the fire by degrees 
till the liquor in the retort appears to boil 
gently, and to go on with the diſtillation, 
keeping the liquor thus gently boiling till 
you have drawn off a half or two-thirds 
of the contents of the retort, according as 
you wiſh that the acid r e e or 
leſs concentrated. it uff e on Satt In 


Ihe liquor: Which comes over . G1 in 


this ſecond diſtillation, is clear and ſcarce 
taſtes ſour, but what, comes. over after 
wards ſlowly in drops is the lighteſt part 
| of the acid, united with a quantity of was 
ter, which has er g 8880 called. the 
weak ſpirit of vitriol. 7. Hole 8 
Drs. Boerbgave, Vogel, 5 all then a 
miſts agree that it is a very tedious and 
troubleſome operation, to attempt to rectiſy 
the vitriolic acid by diſtilling it all over, for 


it requires a heat above 600 degrees for 


this purpoſe, and there is à great deal of 
danger of EY the glaſſes; and for 
theſe 
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theſe reaſons is ſeldom practiſed, as it is 
rendered ſufficiently ſtrong for moſt pur - 
Poſes for which it is wanted, by drawing off 
the watery phlegm and phlogiſton. 
This acid is generally fluid, but ſome. 
times it is got in form of large cryſtals, 
which is ſuppoſed: to be owing to its havs 
ofteneſt met with in this ſtate, when it is 
diſtilled from ſulphur, and it is not ſtronger 
than other concentrated vitriolie acid that 
we have in a fluid ſtatee. 
The acid of vitriol, when: _ is of a 
fiat nature, but it may be rendered volatile 
bythe addition of a phlogiſton ; thus if you 
mix it with a hepar ſulphuris, made with a 
cauſtic alkali; it becomes immediately vola- 
tile; or if you receive the fumes of ſulpbur 
on a cloth wetted with a ſolution of fixt 
alkali, the fumes and alkali immediately 
white and form ſmall cryſtals of a tartarus 
vitriolatus, whieh can be decompoſed, and 
its acid made e Hi _ RT 
| of any vegetable acid. 6 22112513 
However, thete is wasbisp very re- 


markable with regard to the mixture of 
130 I | _ phlo- 


* 


phlogiſton with this acid, which is, that 
—— a certain ſmall given quantity 


latile that its penetrating ſmell threatens 
ſuffocation, yet when it is fully ſaturated 
with phlogiſton, it becomes more fixt than 
before, and aſſumes _ form of common” 
ſulphut, 

The vitriolic His the! abbot dete 
gravity, and is tlie ſtrongeſt of all the 
acids; the weight of the pureſt that is 
commonly prepared, is to that of water as 
1845 to 1000; though Mr. Baume and Sir 
Torbern Bergman have rectiſied it ſo much, 
that ĩt weighed as 251 25 to 1000, For me- 
dical purpoſes it is ſufficiently pure if its 
ſpecific gravity be as 1800 to 1000, This 
— — acid, if kept in bottles that 
are not well ſtopt, ſoon abſorbs water and 
a portion of phlogiſton ; and it becomes 


black and ſpecifically „ 


with water; and er a PRs oy wage; | 


with them on mixture. | 
It efferveſces' With, and diflolves the 


mild fixt, and the volatile alkalies; with 
Vor. I. 32 each 


tenders this acid elaſtic, light, and ſo vo- 


It unites with all the other acids, and ag 


17 
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each of them it forms-2/: different neutral 
falt, and has a greater affinity with them 
than any other, of, the acids; but if th; be 
rendered volatile, or exiſts in that form iu 
any liquid, it may be diſlodged by them. 

The neutral eee it with 
the three alkalies; ate, a 

Acid. Aal. 1 ol! 

5 _ 6855 , 5 
Amke F lauber falt. 

; Volatile. | I Yitpplned, fal ammoniace, 
Wu Hambag, + in the. Memoizs of the 
French: Academy, of Sciences for the year 
1699, tells us, that he, ſaturated. an ounce 
of ſalt of tartar with. the vitriolie acid, 
and that, on evaporating, to drxneſs the 
neutral, ſalt formed; thereby, it weighed 
3 dramg and 5: grains more than: the ſalt 
ef tartan; which additional Weight he 
reckons. to be that of the pure acid which 
ſaturated the ſalt of tartar, and from hence 
be concludes that an qunee of the oil. of 
vitriol contains Hh ery and. 56 grains, 
or 292, grains. of pure acid, But by Mir. 
Kirwan's 8 in, Phil. 
Tranf. vol. 71, the ſame quantity; of the 
—_— acid, whale! e grain Was 

01 184, 
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1819; only contained 213 pure acid. As! 
both theſe gentlemen's experiments were 
made with tartarus vitriolatus, to deter- 
mine the real quantity of acid it comtained, 
Mr. Kirwan accounts for the difference of 
their calculations from Monſ. Homberg hav- 
ing made no allowance for the water which 
the vitriolated tartar took up; imagining 
that the whole additional weight which the 
vegetable alkali acquired by being ſaturated: 
with the vitriolic acid; and converted into 
a dry neutral falt; was pure acid; and front 
the ſalt of tartar they uſed having different 
degrees of exſiccation. By Mr. Kirwdh's 
experiments, 100 grains of dry tartarus 
vitriolatus contained 66 grains of falt 
of tartar, 284 grains of rule nen 
acid, and 49 grains of water. 

2. The vitriolic acid A ee eee 
oils, ſuch as thoſe of almonds, or of olives; 
&c. and even with the eſſential oils, imme 
diately blackens them, and renders them 
more ſolidi” The mixture with the unc 
tuous or more earthy oils; by keeping, 
acquires cohfiſtence , and properties ap- 
n to thoſe of a bitumen; with the 

ren E 2 lighter 
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lighter more volatile oils, it 'aequireh 
the properties of a reſin, And from the 
mixture of either the unctuous or eſſential 
oils with this acid, by proper ane er, 
àa true fulphur may be prepared. | 
Dr. Vogel, and Dr. Morveau, both re- 
mark that the vitriolic acid, in its moſt 
concentrated ſtate, does not cauſe oils of 
any ſort to burſt out into flame, as the 
nitrous acid does; but if mixed with equal 
quantity of the nitrous acid, it raiſes a 
flame in many oily bodies, which the nitrous 

acid by itſelf did not effect. | 
It unites with ardent ſpirits, and ae 
ki loſes its acidity, or is dulcified, as it is 
commonly termed ; and from this mixture 
the ducified fpirit of vitriol, he aleume dulce 
vitrioli, and Hoffman's anodyne liquor, are pre- 
pared; but of theſe I ſhall treat more par- 
RA han I e the ardent r 

b 

3. It diſſolves Send nlp lead, tin, 
Ania zinc, the minerals of arſenic; but 
regulus and glaſs of antimony, quickſilver, 
and arſenic, are only corroded and taken 
n 1 it does not attack gold in its 
| | metallic 
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metallic ſtate, but immediately attacks 1 ng 
calx precipitated from aqua regia, + 

It requires particular management in ef- 
fecting each of theſe ſolutions, for the acid 
requires to be concentrated to diſſolve ſome 
of theſe metals, and to be diluted to effect 
others, and it muſt! be made of a boiling 
heat to diſſolve ſome, and ſo forth.” _ 
The ſolutions of copper, of iron, and of 
zinc, in this acid, afford the blue, the green, 
and the 4vhite vitriols; and the ſolution of 
quickfitver,, the mercurius flavus, commonly 
called turpeth mineral; which metallic 
falts have been long adopted by moſt has | 
nn in e 40% | 


Metall fot; 
1 
ee 2 of es 
144 It x unites wich PN bent tht 
loſes i its acidity by [this combination,. and 
forms neutral earthy ſalts with them. 
With calcarious, gypſeous and talky earths, 


| it produces: ſelenites, gypſum and talk; with 
an nnen earth, Wee 2 72 un 
18 E 3 ... maguefia 
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mag neſia men en lat. td 8 
forth. eln iq 
The mand hd Epſom: Galt . 
only ren into the Landen ran 
0 — 91936? 0 

Fra ab. |. ©3493 Barth, Coe 40 e 
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itriolic acid 1 1 5 or E 
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F. The vittiolic acid has CY very — 
attraction with water, for if it be pure and 
expoſed to the air, it ſoon attracts a con · 
Rderable quantity of water, increaſes in its 
weight and bulk, though it diminiſhes ir in 
its ſpecifie gravity. It generates beat on 
its mixture with water, but increaſes” cold 
when poured on ice or ſnow, à phæno- 
menon which chymiſts have not hitherto 
been able to explaid. A n 


e 


This acid in its lkbhtvated ſtate is 
extremely cauſtic, and acts in ſome mea- 
Lure, like ſire on animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances; it immediately turns them black, 

cotrodes and deſtroys them. It coagulates 
the blaad, and all animal juices which can 
he coggulated by heat. It checks alli fer- 
mentation in both anicyaland vegetable li- 
1 3 quorxs; 

/ 
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Of Ait. 36 
quorsz and hence it has been mixed with 
water, to preſerve it ſweet in long ſea 
voyages; and it has been added to vinous li- 
quqrs, to op their fermentation; and it has 
been much uſed by way of a medicine, to 
prevent the too great tendency of the ani- 
malifluids to 420 airy in OTE 

| ee diſeaſes, 
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Hs acid is got FROM "_ ud 
1 ſtance, hitherto known, except that 

neutral ſalt called nitre, which is formed 
by its union with a fixed vegetable alkali; 

The greateſt quantity of nitre that-is at 
- preſent uſed in this country, is brought | 
from the Eaſt Indies, where it is prepared 
froni certain '6arths, highly impregnated 
vide it, by Smply liiviating them with 
8 615 201 E 4 20 01 2! water, 


water „the particulars of which a ſhalb obe 
taken notice of When we treat of vitre. 
- The acid is ſeparated from nitre, either 
by the mere force of fire, or by adding to 
nitre à proper quantity of vitriolic acid, 
which having a greater affinity with its al- 
kaline baſis than its own acid, ſets that at 
liberty and occupies its place; and the con- 
centrated nitrous being of a volatile nature, 
immediately riſes in form of reddiſh va- 
pours, or fumes, on being ſet looſe, 7 
1. When this acid is to be ſeparated by 
the mere force of fire, the nitre muſt be 
mixed with land, or brick - duſt, or with 


powdered zinc, or, ſome. other, ſuch ſub- 
ſtance, before 1 it is put into the retort, both | 


ro preyent its fuſion, and to increaſe x 
heat; but this method is ſeldom praQi 
as the nitrous acid 5:98 much eaſier in the | 
other way. ben G39 i 9 233-74 
2. When this alto de proęured by 
the addition of. the vitciolig acid, the nitre 
is firſt to ho put into a getort, aud the acid 
is to be carefully and | gradually added toit 
under 2, chimney, after which a large 7 
Foiyer | 1s to be luteg to the retort, and 


af 


/ 


firlt a . 8 3 a a0 | 
heat apphed, aol _ qe . has « come 
Ger. od 64 1267 1 
In diſtilling the acid afi mia; ns * 
10 mineral ſubſtances, Dr. Vogel and 
other chymĩſts have recommended to put a 
long glaſs tube (called an adopter) between 
the retort and receiver, and to uſe atubulated 
inſtead of a plain receiver; as the operation 
will be conducted with greater eaſe and: 
ſafety, the volatile fumes having more 
ſpace, and the receiver being kept more 
cool; and ſhould the vapours riſe too quick 
ly, part of them may be drawn off into ano- 
ther receivet fixed to the end of the tube of 
ie rt bude lines % Hin 
This acid is generally in à fluid Rats} 
and when highly concentrated is of a red 
diſh colour, and emits red ſuffocating 
= fumes; but if it be diluted with water, it be- 
comes colourleſs, and more fixt, and does 
not ſmoke or throw out fumès as before. 
But although it is almoſt always got in 
a fluid ſtate; yet Dr. Vogel mentions its being 
ſometimes proeured in a ſdlid ſorm enten 
er twelve pounds of nitre have been mixed 
with 


„% ch 

with an equal quantity of calcined yitriol, 
and diſtilled together, to inake aqua fortis. 
He ſays this ſolid acid is not to be found 
i the receiver, but adhering to the glaſs 
tube that is put between the retort and 
it; that it is ſometimes procured to the 
quantity of half an ounce, nay, ſome» 
times of an ounce, and is of a white colour, 
and emits red fumes ſo ſoon as the ait is 
Mit 1515012 di bu bueb od His 
9¹ Ie is often mixed with a ſmall portion 
of the vitriolie ar matine acids, from which 
it may be ſeparated by dfopping à ſolution 
of, ſilver in the nitrous acid ãtſelf, into the 
acid we want to purify; len euch drop 
will occaſion a milky cloud, which will 
fall to the bottosi of the veſſel in fortti' of 
a White powder, till it is quite freed» of 
theſe foreign acids; after which no more 
milky clouds will appear on dropping the 
ſolution; for theſe clouds were occaſioned 
by the marine or vitriolic acids, which have 
211 greater affinity With ! ſilver. than the 
nitrous, laying hald of the filyer and pres 
eaputating with it to the bottom. 7121240} 
bazim nord oi ei io 9e He 
1 


Yd * wy 
This acid, and the nitre from which it is 
got, have been generally elafled among the 
foſſil ſubſtances; though many have doubt» 
ed whether it ought to he placed among 
them or not; far although it be true that 
nitre 15 got native from certain earths in 
the Eaſt Indies, yet it 14 prepared by art 
in many places of Europe, from earths 
which have been mixed with putrid vo 
getable and animal ſubſtances, and with 
the vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt. Mr. Pietſch, 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy at 
Berlin, for the Near 17 50, mention his 
having wetted a calcatious ſtone with 
urine mixed with the vitrioliczacid, which, 
after it had ſtood a conſidarable time, vas 
found to be ſtrongly imprignated with 
nitre. | At preſent the prepare 'a great 
quantity of nitre in Germany, and other 
countries, in the following manner tliey 
raiſe walls: or dyked oft a mud, compoſed 
of earth got nean to tombs or villages, lima, 
rubbiſh of old hauſes, ſtraw, and o 
aſhes, Which they mix wick urine; and 
when the dykes are about 10 or 12 feet 
high, they thatch them with broom, to 
defend 


60 


e Acid. 
defend them from the rain, and leave them 
in this ſtate for à year, taking care to 


drench them frequently with urine. At 
the end of twelve months the walls or 
dykes begin to throw out a nitre, in form 
of a ſaline cruſt, on their ſurface, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been formed by the 
alkaline ſalt of the aſhes, and an acid ſaline 
principle, which has been attracted from 
the air, and converted into the nitrouz 
acid, by the putrefaction of the ſubſtances 
of which the dykes were compoſed. For 
ten years theſe dykes continue to throw 
aut nitrous cruſts,” which are gathered 
once in eight days; and when a- ſufficient 
quantity of them has been got, they are 
ixiviated wich water, which, after being 
ſuffjciently purified; is evaporated, to 5 
the mitrous oryſtals to ſhoot, t. 
The ſpecific gravity of this acid to that 
of water, is commonly reckoned to be as 
7400 (to 1000. Monſ. Baume ſays, he 
purified it till its ſpecific gravity was 
15003 and Sir re a6 . i 
was 586. FE een tat, 
. mood dra cod; does 97. The 
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Of Acids. 61 
The more this acid is concentrated, the 
more volatile it becomes; and the more it 
is diluted, the more fixt it is, which is 
contrary to what we obſerved of the vi- 
triolic acic. 

1. It has a greater 3 8 10 * gat N 
and volatile alkali than any other acid, ex- 
cept the vitriolic; and by Mr. Homberg's 
experiments, it took 10 drams, 36 grains 
of it, to ſaturate, an ounce. of the ſalt of 
tartar; and the neutral ſalt, formed by this 
union, weighed an ounce. and 3 drams; 
hence he concluded, that an ounce of this 
acid contained 2 drams and 38 ies, of 
mung güde moat e e 
By Mr. Lanny 8 8 100 
grains of dried nitre contains 28. grains 
of mere acid, 5 grains of water, and 
66 grains of fixt-alkaline ſalt. 
The neutral ſalts, which this id n 
with the three alkalies, are, - + 
Acid, Alkali. Newral fal. 


le alkali, || Common nitre. / 
Nitrous xc, 55 alkali. Cubic nitreeGG. 
| Volatile alkali. . Ammoniacal nitre, 


. The nitrous ya joins with oily 
bodies, with a greater degree of efferveſ- 
cence, 


67 Of Acids, 
cence, and more fumes, than the vitriolic; 
and the mixture with ſome of the pon 
derous eſſentiab oils, got from foreign aro- 
matie plants, /raifes ſuch à degree of heat 
as to burſt out into flames. Dr. Vogel 
fays, that this phænomenon of catching 
flame, holds not only with the eſſential 
oils of - turpentine, cloves, ſaffafras, cinna - 
mon, carvi, Juniper, lavender, and lemons, 
but likewiſe with the expreſſed oils of lin- 
feed, nuts, and hemp; and with the empy- 
reumatic oil of guaiacum; but not with 
any other eſſential or expreſſed oils which 
he ever tried. But if an equal quantity of 
the vitriolic be added to this acid; then the 
ſame thing happens on its being mixed 
wich the balſams of Mecca, of copaivy, 
and of turpentine; and the balſam of 
Mecca, on flaming,” rakes an ny 
| like the firing of a cannon. 

With the 0 Nee mA but 
no flame. 

When Anse ardbiir ſpleits, a A 
efferveſcence, heat, and copidub fumes are 
excited; and from this mixture the nitrous 
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kther, and duleiſied ſpirit may be mas 


Diſpenſatory, are two, one prepared with 
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but of theſe hereafteer... 4 291 

When diſtilled to fanny" * the 
kieks or hoofs of animals, or ſueh other 
combuſtible matters, the whole takes fire, 
and burſts; the glaſſes with a moſt violent 
exploſion 3/ and Dr. Vogel, alledges that a 
genuine fulphur may be got, by diſtilling 
the oil of turpentine mixed with this acids 
3. It aſts readily on metals, and diſſolves 
moſt of them, except gold; ' Dr. Vogel 
Gays, it concretes with ſome oſ them, ſuch 
as iron and copper, into a deliqueſcent 
ſubſtance, but forms n with 1 
lead, aud mercun . 

The only metallic Galts e this 
zeid, which have a place in the London 


"ou the other with mercury, to wit, the 
n . the m ee 


e "=, 
4. It Aidtlees a tt * hs 
and ſuſpends them in a fluid form, and 
renders them volatile, ſo as to riſe in diſtil- 
lation; and the ſalts formed by evaporat- 
ing the ſalutions of theſe earths, is of a 


very 
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other erploding 


4 e. 
very deliqueſcent nature; and Dr. Vogel 
ſays that it changes chalk into a kind of 


phoſphorus, nt 1 ek 955 docs | 
not burn. 


1 3 j 


5. It does not excite fo ck 10 with 
water as the vitriolic acid, but produces a 


Oey degree of cold with ſnow. 


It diflolves and deſtroys the ſolid parts 
of animal and vegetable ſubſtances more 
readily. than the vitriolic acid, but it does 
not coagulate the fluids fo much. In its 
concentrated ſtate it is more volatile than 


the vitriolic acid, but n * 125 the 


addition of water. 

It has a peculiar property of Sing al air, 
which 1s Laſily ſeparated from it by heat; 
and hence it is uſed as the baſis of gun- 
powder, of the pulvis fulminans, and We 


poſitions, . [+ $2543 
The nitxous acich itſelf is ſeldom as 


an internal remedy, from a belief of i its be 


ing too fiery and ſtimulating 5 but how far 


this Ne is well founded I cannot wy 
* 171 ir . „1 1 4. n 
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is never band: N 
my: natural bady that 
ſea ſalt; ſal oniac, 
ee 1s pn to, be got, ws 
bocked Upon more as a prodyAion of _ 
N 'natugh. . ple vor mt iid 3 9 

re reſervoir of. ahi auth 5 
the * nd the great mines oat, andiſthe 
falt ſprings, which haye been q yered in 
Poland, England, and other untries. It 


likewiſe exiſts: the 2 blond 3 
kingdoms, for it Has; Een Found mixed 


with Nxivial ſalts an es 20 plants, 


4 0 e Arn, "or Murihe de, '$ 


ri}: 


. ; 
1 


| 
and has been Penne 1 ng "OE of 
| many animals. 1 {6% 

| The acid is I frothghe 5 al, 


3 by the mere force of fre, after mix. 
ing it With. bole to increaſe the heat, and to 
prevent its fuſion; or by. adding the acid 
i * 

Vor. * F | 11 1. 
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than it. 


» Fealy pure, Water is commonly a Hed to 3 
nin the diſtilla 
fixt and "more manageable, 8 


and has & 
Lity is conitonly, reckoned to be to that 
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of vitriol to n has a greater affinſty 
with its alkaline baſis, * 1 af alkali) . 
45 ; 5 


. 


Kia ate very V aft, 


1 fumes of tl 
and therefore if we prepare it without the 


tion uf Water, it is right to put a long 
the retort 


and receiver, and lie to uſe a tubulated 
receiver, prevent thꝶveſſels from 0 
ing; blifa we ſeldom want his acid pes 


go, which: * 


„ 
e gra- 


os: seid is of a ſight 
uliar ſmell. 


Its 


of water, as ; 0 to 10005 thou 


1 r 8 


ſieur Baum 


the 3 tt bit 

Joſs than rhe the vitxjolic-or': n 93 3 
"my Mr. Hombety's experiments, it "_ 
4 * „ 
* 
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1 18 
4 i, = 
fa dufkers ad five dtatus f glfiviacid 5 
ffiturate an ontice, of falt of tir; and 
"the neutral alt Prepared © fromm hence 
weighed one ounce 14 Frains; from hince 
he concluded that an ounce of ſpirit of ſea 
ſalt cobtaigy only one dra at #$'xraiys 
of real acid. & : Geige 
By Mr. Kia ermieß ts, a bundle 
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with the vegetable alkali ard the 


marine agid) EINE 48 grains of mers 1 
acid—5 ee g rains of fw er nd 655 of 
fxe Ke, 4 r * 5 

2 neutkal A made with this yy 


of 


and the ye alkaline falts are 
darn acid 1 
a Volante, 
* It ſeatcely wk Faith Ey bodies; 
it acts readily on the Mucus, with 
he they axe ofteti'yaed, and theteby 
renders ch . 


It unites readily with ardent erte, but 


re produces any heat or efferveſcencs 
with ther, Till of late it was generally be- 


0 1 2 | jo Meet 
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5 
Of PU + 
. no dulcified ſpirit o ther 
produced by their union; hut 
D Baume, the Marquis, de Courten- 
vaux, and other. Brench. chymiſts,ghaye 
publiſhed proceſſes, by which a true ether, 
more Ppeteting and odorous . the vi- 
triolic, and a mgre fragrant oleum dulce | 
than that 1 from he other mineral 
aci red with it; the parti- 
ae deck l be N Mice ol, 
when 1 come to treat of ardent ſpirits and 
the different dulcifed ſpirits arid zthers. | 
3. Thats readily upon metallic ſub. 
Wh and has a greater 
moſt of them, than the ele r nitrous 
acids: it diſſolves zinc, iron, © per, tin, 
mercury and antimony: it corrodeꝰ lead 


„ does not effect gold in its 
metallic Rare, unleſs joined with the ni- 
trous acig.i in the proportion of one of the 
marine, t to o eight of the nitrous; when, it 
forms aqua regia, which 1 is the proper nt 
ſtruum of gold: but althougſi does not at- 
lack gold in its metallic ſtate, yet it diflolyes 
its calx when precipitated from aqua, regia; 
| and 1. the gold be precipitated from it, by 
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wh 1 ; 8 
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2 the volatile alkal5) it 
auruch foleninans/ © 0 | 29s 
t \ptotipitares' ner, lead, and mercury 
from®the nitrous acids; with the ſilver, 
iefotinls a luna cortiea; and with the ur- 
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cuty, ſalts of the fame kind as . 


ſublimate'and th#*mercurius dulcis. 
Vogel 78 that it rendęrs gold 1a þlv ier, 
tin, us of e and mer rf, 
Fol til Spras Ito bats 57 5510015 
The inkrallie falts made with this cid 
Which have been W into the Loft 
dotiPhatinacoporia, are rec 5 the 1. Mer 
curius Jublimatus corrofrous 1 2. Mfefcuriis 
= fable matus; 3. Mercurius pradifitatus * 
But of theſe Keregfter, when mer- 

0 wang its preparations are conſidered.” 
4. It diſſolves the calcarious earths with 
ha and efferveſcence, and ſuſperits them Ti 
ſuch as lime, chalk, calcined. hartſhorn, 


by evaporation, : are of 2 very deligveſcent 
| natur; and if dried 1 the fire, they be- 
come a king of hoſphorys, which, gives 
a light 3 in the dark for ſome time. 1 

Aut 5 * heat with. wt and 


F 3 cold 


&. and the ſalts procured from them 


2 | 


Wines acids, bur i in a weaker. degred,, 1k 
It Fortodes and defiroys + animal ;1and 
vegetable ſobſtances, .avd-,coagulates- dhe 
a as the other acids.do ; hut a5. it flogs 
not tough cils, i has been aneh, vſed by 
Aatomiſts 0 corrade. pets of the haman 
HET; other animals, the veſſels of 
ba. preyiqully injefted with 
coloured Wax, and oil made Avid : by 
host; o that when the, animal ſubſtpnce 
is diſſolyed and corroded, and waſhed gere- 
fully away, th# wax left behind, ih; 
the. ramifications of the de through 
the-part corroded. . 

» Thy aid is ſpiny, ligheei, 75 
mych more. Wie and. 17 etrating, than 
Fither the vitriolic_« or nitrous acids, an 
, has of late bee n uſed | in France for pure | 
fying t the lufected air of gaols, hoſpitals 
1555 and other. infected places: the man- 

ner in which 1 it has been done i is this; a * 

uanti _ of. "fea falt is Fg into a lax e 
We ar, Proper one Fe My is 
iced of a table : of ſtand id 0 5 middle e of 
the chainber to be „ Purified; 0 or ür the 


115757 7 
ö chainder 
by. G3 & 4, 


tra hos Abend how 2 
we Wüdle of it, 2 r lthe vella With * 
felt to be put nz then' 4 quantity: of he 
conbentrated vitriolic acid, equal 3 
to /a third part of che ſalt, is to be poured. 
over the falt / the perforfyyho is the pe- 
rator retites immediately and fits thi 
door of the chamber! aftet Him, to Pre- 
vent dür fuffocated- ** 03.549 36441 
| e fn Ln, - ac al 
h widuilh ga: git »þ* 4.400 


7 TIT . { ff, 14 
£7 3 + 4h 
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n 25 wb 
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| + ani MIL 2398. 4 21101 10 
HOUGH no fubtancy 
'more generally uſed,. 
preſervation. of health, au 


beth for the 


they hay Been . with ſo little cate, 
by chymi hat it ¾Was the donmmbn re- 
ceived — , that they Were al nearly 


u ſame nature; and althouglr they. di- 
. F4 vided | 


+ 


9s 


— 


. Lane, 


the! thre of 
diſeaſes, than vegetable acids, ybt till of late 


* 


* 


4 


aſl I. Thie nd 
$1: The, ditillMs, 3 „And the lat 
| menteds yet they Wa e have the 
Game chymical properties, and called them 
all. by the general name of the, Jeg 


4 7 
7 PR 


e 

il Acid; and aftefigiving eee. 
Wo. of, the yirtues"and; properties of, xinggar, 
: they imagiged they, bed. ſaid gyexy thjng 
that was to be ſaid of all theſe acids. 11 48 
In compliance with general cuſtom, J 
ſhall begin wit wentianing ſlightly, the | 

three .general_cla eee and, del ange 
+, particularly Vinegar, or the acetoug NN 
after which I ſhall Hake ſqme general, re» 
marks on theſe acgifs all, ition the 
names of a number of acids both of the 


foſſil and animal kingdom; which, thuty | 
or 15180 years ago, were little known, . 


W Nn tn 2 
75. 0 i1 1 as Fe Native Pegetatl 25 h F 4 
"THE ts called, native, are thaſ 
10 from fruits, herbs,. and other plants; | 
ſuch as lemon, or range, 
arrel,. or other fruiting pla Woh viel 
A acid, or {pur j juice.) (13 11 i go bo 
-\/ Theſe! a0 Juices, chen firſt, 3 


E- 


of 


Wl - bobiy © 4.4% 2 from | 


2 4 * 73 
cron / tl de; e mixed: FAR 
gooddeal of murilagidous parts, from which 
they may beqſterd by allowing the grolſet 
chick ts to; ybſidey; and then ſtraining 
8 Handd, and aſterwarde 
bltering them through pape As they 
its ich very dated ſtates) and ferment 
ſoon, thoſe which. are intended to be kept 
for,2ny dim ars comHο]ſ ev aporated, till 
they hecgmep gf the Bankiſtance of cam, 
Abe thenlaxe, Falled, br cb. amen mn. 
| 28 great; quantity of the juigs 
lent NS; 30d f limes lis —— 
| Weſtdadies zeit keeps long, and 
5 all wg of ie ig ſufficient. of a0. 
dulate, a Karge, quantity of liquor. 
*. „The acid of, vegetables may Mid "a 
gt. iges cryſtalline form. / Preparing 
What are called. their ential ſalt; which is 
done by. clarifying. the careſs juices og 
fits or plagtts, and evaporating them, in | 
glaſs. veſſels, 811 3 come to the con- 
ſiſtence of f LI and then, / putting 
them inte wide moufhed bottles till the) 
rife within the neck, add-as/ much ſweer 
oliye gil} as will 8 i their ſurface; and 
bt! | ; tic 


s © 


time the e 


bin dhe zei of the fe & or f 
this nay be lecke pd 


. Yeoh hey are prefered,” a3" othes 


pe of the coniferous kind, and reſinedt 


mm, Of Aen. | 
Balu ale neck aldpiage —— 
bladder, to: prevent duft (genting inte! u, 
bottle; after wrhiah ſet the bottles in a coll 
eellar-for ſeven or eight months,” 1% wich 
ſſentzial «Files will cenerete into 
, whiels 1ar6.3t0' be taken out and 


wathed' ſlightly*It col: diſtiled wa Oh 
exathinativh; cel filts are! Toufſd to. Cf. 


ot moſt acid 4 vegetables 7 at pr 1 
br 
much uſed 48 1 ork but are 


yas) Suck effecitiah falls 7 the 7 75 

dre prepaled i „ auth Fra js 

and forrel. iu Scl —— 

employed for taking" ink but br alte or 
cotton uffs;ghough gh in Gefttian y ind othis 


seids, in fevers 5 in r 5 
ni tien i i bers 5 10 


IM. Of, the lie Vephhable A:. 
MAN V vegttable ſubfl ces; eſpecially 


plants and woods, yield: plentifulty by 
nn an acid „ which when pu+ 
' « rified 


4 ia, 


: Of Aal. a * 

gell by rerdiſtilling 1, bas been vſed ic 
medit inet fapply the! pisce of tar raten, 
ſo, wughn xegnmmendett- by,Biſhop Berkley 
about fp ff. ago: itt By the Biſhops 
FJepaipty! b pauhdè of tar ners prdered-te 
he put>in6 a gallon: of byater, an 20 be 
well ſtirred, about With e wotflen: Fad, 
and; let; fang fon two days - after Which 
the: Water Which: bed, ragqvired/1an: acid _ 

ble and an empylenonatin.Javour,.: was | 


The, prjpdipaly' and Ji nay) ſan the only 
Virtues af bis Water depend on the acid 
walhed off foom the tat; the fam las bs 
racuiesd by. diftillieg. the fr Wood: the 
quantity of em pyloumetic oil is ſo Mall. 
as {carte too deſerye notices: About ar 
aps of ;the, diſtilled acid age reckoped, 
be ſufßeient to make a 22 of diſti 


þ 4,53) TIS N 59 9197 8 
5 
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directed fo, he pared off and kept for uſe, 


- Fer equa in, acidity to the common tar 


Z pt? Tp 7341 gf 5 


\ This Ries clak of 1 1780 acids 2 
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E Tartat. Hos far theſt bo may be or 
the- me nature; I ſhall net Aly; but ln 
cryſtalliſing neutral ſalts prepared from 
ede with 'thevoffit alkali, 1 found that the 
_ Seutrab ſalts formed cryſtals erictly o the 
Ame ſnapely and 16 ſimilay as feufet to bt 
Aftinguiſhed from one unothef ri How 
orte vinegar is the ene Which! tris beeh 
e west panientaty”! exatiiined ; nad moſt 
Aebusteny⸗ geile d by avth6rs 8 any o 
che vegetable acids. Dr., Staff, ih his 
Fondamenta Chemic, alledges that vittegir 
A entitely produced by the coIn an of 
che falinel the oily and the türtty parts of 
vegetable Juices 5 and cht en atom 
di contain theſe Principles, are eapable of 
5 it: generous wines contain theſe 
75 neiples, wal therefore if khey be heated 
n quick fire till they boil, and be aft 


terwards: ſet in 4 Warttr place for 5 1 
_ days, they acquire a very acid taſte: & 
F--., the, wine is taken From, t the re, 
fearce any of it is found 1 to Have eva Yated, 
Asa further proof bf the truth 6 Whar ha ad- 
8 be ys, 1 kh "you boil with 0 005 


/ 


5 


Y.. Acidg;) 


* 


Epores of the veſſel; and then, after pour- 
ing out the turpentine, you put a it a 
quantity of water, in which You Ha iſe 


ſolved abtut one ſixth part of its n 


ſome. time, and {et it by in a warm place g0= 
vered ſlightly, the liquor, after me an; 


| * 


will become ſtrong and pobgent vinegars 


be thrown into water, and let ſtand till che 
reſinous parts anell precipitated, and the 
liquor has become clear. and this liquor ãs 
decaũted off into a glaſs or ſtone veſſel, and 
a little nitre is added 3 the 
veſſel is ſet over 4 d heat, and is boiled 
for ſome time With a gentle fire, till all 
the ſpirit. is exaporated, and it is aftgrwar 
ſet in a warm place, it will turFMto- 
genuine vinegan, t 29 ebe 
Vinegar is commonly in a,very dilpted 
ae, but it may be made NI ger, o - 


oy 


centrated as it is commonly called, in ſeves 
ral ways: — 1. By expoſing it to ſuch an 
intenſe cold in the time of a hard froſt, a4 
will freeze its watery Pi 


Far. „and leave its 
S** acid 


+ +4 


| ſo that ſome, of ĩt may inſinvate itſelf into 


Or if a tinRure of gum anima in {pirieghi 


- 
- 
* 


"" 


” 


4 


* ; 


** 


2. , ot rekbued to be ſo fir for internal uſe, 


*t ra 


vield pure. —2. Or by evaporating diffi 
- vinegar to a fixth}"an; eighth, or à twel ſk 

Putt ite original quantity 4; But the 

moſt common method of obtaining a'puts 

| highly concentrated acid of vinkgar, is to 

gut a largojſiſffrrtity of well dried diutetie 
falt, or other Houfial ſalt made with vine. 
| gar, into ret. to add to it two- third 
' parts of its Neth of the ſtrong vi- 
Wuriolic acid; and then to put it into a fand 
heat, and lute a receiver 9. the retort, and 

diſtil; when you my t by proper ma- 
nagement about two=third parts of the 
weight of the neutral ſalt of concentrated , 
acid. 3 Boerhaàve kids recommended % 
draw o | coneentr ed acid by the forces 
4 fire, from diſtilled verdigteaſe; but as 
ay getain ſomething of the copper, it i is 


F 


that drawn off from the youtgal ſalt. 
3; Vinegas, yoites with alkdlies in; 10 
manner MSther acids. It took Ir. 
deen ounces of the diſtilled vinegar uſed by 
Monſ. Homberg, to ſaturate ons 6vhce of 
che vegelable alkali ; and when evaporated; 
dhe neutral ſalt had acquired of additional 
Ls iS weight 


* b 
n 5 
weight From the acid, theres drin nd 360 


grains; from whence ib cotichud6 «That 
aff n diſtilled 2 7." 
tube ee ee e bag! 
By MF. . 1060 
Een of foliated tartar contained amy 
of fited al Kall, 19 Stage of of oe ACl 
49 griins of water, * 
As it 18 afffcult rogget + Med vile 
always or che ſame eig ſt „the , 
quantity Uſed" to faturäte att of the 
pure vegetable alkali Tut vary.” 
The neutrat ſales male with difttlled vi. 


negar aucd tie three alkalles, are the three 
a oP ohne 


acid. 


* 154 


Th 34 4 luz 49 
oof: "X-\ 


Y: e 

piritus [ls 
2 

25 Ir egit with t few of the metals 


1 —— it diflolves ebppet 
Kad; wi it fotftis the Ad 


verdigreaſe ; and with lead, arge . 
charum ſaturni. [$1949 3071 7 "of Ss 


lt has no fit 6h gold ef dent cet 
metallic form,” dot d$iſfolves Their” cafe 


| 4 
; | precipitated, 
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pPiecipitsted from e, and ſpii e 
nitre, by a fixt alkali. 7, front aft; 
At draws a deep red osten from i iron; 

4 and the iron precipitated from it vy Prufity 

Alkali, acquires. a ſine blue calour. 
It acts very faintly on quickſilver 1 in itt 
wmetallie ſtate, but when it has been diſs 
ſolved. in the viniblic or, in the nitrous 
acids, and has been precipitated from them 
4 by a fixt alkali, of when. it has been re- 
dyced e ſtate of a calx by. the force of 
fire, it ales Ae calces, | and Forns 


FF ZE ©% 


— is. the baſis of Keyſer's pill. OT TR 

It has been generallybelieved to act pow. 
erfully on the regulus of autimony, but 
Monſ. Monet me that it has little ef- 


fect upon it. F arg id 
* It diſſolves zinc xo. its flowers, and a 


& pure cryſtalliſed meg 5 ne. 
rained from thence dd bp. "0 
ac, Wo not upqh 


| WRT VPNs n 
3. At Eh * even in a itg.copceptrate 
Nate te, et either the unctuous or eſſential, | 
oils Wong han water, thou gh we find itmixed | 


e 1110 niir th 
51811 5 44 wp 1 
25 7 10 
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with them in the vegetable kingdom, and 
it may in part be 79 to them *. diſt | 
nuts 1 "£1 
Nn Alves this e _ in 
the ſame way as the other acids; and the 
French uſe the earthy ſalts made with it 
as medicines; the ſalt of coral of crabs. 
eyes—of pearl, &c. but they are never 
given in England as medicines. | 

5. It mixes eaſily with water without 
any heat or efferveſcence. - Pea, 

It acts on, and diſſolves by long digeſtion, 
animal as well as vegetable ſ * and 
| ſoftens horn, bone, &c. 

By particular *minigement Monſ. Mor- 
veau obtained an æther from the mixture 
of this acid with ardent ſpirits ; the parti- | 
culars of which ſhall be taken notice of 
when we come to treat of the different 4 
kinds of ther. E * 

lr. Kirwan affirms, that the i "Ts 
cific gravity of the ſtrongeſt concentrated 
vinegar yet made, was as 1,009 to ao. a 

The other ſort of fermented acid men- 
tioned, was the tartar, which Sir T. 
Bergman fays is not a pure acid, but a tar - 

Y OL. . G tarus 
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82 Of Aud. 
tarus tartariſatus, with a determined exceſs 
of an acid, ot᷑ a ſalt which contains a quan- 

tity of the vegetable alkali combined with 


a greater proportion of its own acid than is 
neceſſary for ſaturation; and therefore that 


it may be looked upon more as a half neu · 


gs C. H A P. a III. 
38 5. p S 1 : 


as niet Parc: ff 
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HAVE already obſerved mat Dr. Vo- 
gel and others had ſuſpected that if ve- 
getable acids were particularly examined, 
they would be found to differ from one 
another, and to have different degrees of 
affinity and other properties, in the ſame 
manner as the mineral acids; to confirm 
which Dr. Vogel mentions, that if Ro- 
chelle ſalt be thrown into a decoction of 
tamarinds, the alkaline baſis of the Rochelle 

2 9 galt 


falt will unite. with the, acid of the tama · 
rinds, and the cryſtals of tartar "WIN be pre- 
cipitated. 99 

Having long ſuſpedted, from the taſte and 
ſmell, that vegetable acids differed mate- 
rially from one another, Lin the year 1 767, 


on reading what Pr. Vogel had ſaid on this 5 


ſubject, began to conſider whether ſome 
method might not be fallen upon to deter- 
mine this queſtion; and on recollecting that 
the Rochelle ſalt concteted into large ſolid 
cryſtals, which preſerved their figure long, 
even in an open veſſel, though the tartarus 
tartariſatus always appeared in form of a 
powdery foliated falt, which run ſoon per 
deliquium, when expoſed to the air; T 
imagined that if we were to unite thę 
foſſil or mineral alkali with different vege- 
table acids, we ſhould be able to obtain 
true neutral ſalts in form of. regular eryſ⸗ 

tals, which would in ſome meaſure ſhew | 

how fartheſe acids differed or approached to 
each other in their nature and properties; 
and upon trial I found that Thad judged right, 
for each particular acid yielded a neutral ſalt 
peculiar to itſelf; and in December 1767, 
G 2 I gave 
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I gave in to the Royal Society a paper con- 
taining an account of 22 different neutral 
ſalts made with vegetable acids, and the na- 
tive foſſil alkali of Tripoli; and of two 
ammoniacal ſalts, one made with the vola- 
tile alkali and the flowers of benzoin, and 
the other with the volatile alkali and the 
ſal ſuccini; which paper was publiſhed 
in the year 1768, in the 58th volume of the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, along with the 
figures of the ſalts, in order to ſhew that 
they differed materially from one another. 

The account of theſe ſalts was divided 
into four ſections; the firſt containing the 
deſcription of 12 neutral ſalts made with 
native vegetable acid and the foſſil alkali; . 
which were, 


Neural Salts of the F Fi Sektion. 


1. Of lemons. 2-H Of apples. 

2. Of limes. | 30 Of wild ſorrel. 
Of Seville oranges, | 9. Of tamarinds. 

1 Of peaches, 10. Of plums. 

5. Of currants. 11. Of mulberries, 


5 — gooſeberries. I 12. Of grapes. 
* | Saia 


Tho 


Section 2. . 45 2 772 


11 


Cantet e of ths nk 
falts made with EI e acids, | 


which were, 


1. Of common wine vinegar, . ed hpi 
2. Of diſtilled vinegar. | 5 205 


3 Of tartar. N 
: 4 Of verjuice (of apples.) 8 is 5 
by Of perry. (from peach.) 7725 
Section 3. 


Contained the deſcription of three: neu- 
tral ſalts made with Ae 9 — | 


which were, - 
1. Of guaiac wood; 
2. Of fir wood. 
3. Of honey. | 
| Sarin 4. 


Contained the account of two neutral ; 
falts formed with the foſſil alkali, and two . | 


| vith the volatile, and flowers of, beuzoin, 
and fal ſuccini. | 

1. Flowers of benzoin with fixt alkali, _ 
| —with volatile alkali, , 
3. Sal ſuccinum and fixt alkali, 


— — and volatile alkali. 
G 3 
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all vegetable acids were nearly of the ſame 


has ſomething peculiar to itſelf, and upon 


they cryſtallized, for the moſt part ſome 
cryſtals of a flat ſquare, or of a narrow ob- 
long parallelogram figure were found ad- 


Bbich the. liquor ſtood ; but whether this 
Ae the alkaline. bas of theſe 
Kate, or to, the acids approaching to each 


determined hy future experiments. =, 


86 Acids. 


From the account given of theſe ſalts ] 
drew the following concluſion; | 
That from the experiments related, it 
was evident, that phyſicians had hitherto 
been in a great miſtake, in believing that 


nature; for from them it ſhould ſeem, that 
almoſt each of the acids called vegetable, 


future trials may be found to have different 
virtues and properties. 

However it ought to be remarked; that 
when any of the concentrated ſaturated li- 
quors ſtood for ten of twelve days before 


hering t6 the ſides of the cup or baſon in 


other in their nature, 1s what can only be 


The different appearance of the neyttal 
falts above mentioned. from thoſe ; prodyced 
by the eh of the foflul alkali with any of 

1 4 co 1 the 
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87 
the mineral acids, ſeems to make it doubt- 
ful whether the vegetable acids derive 
their origin from the mineral, or whether 
they are not new ſubſtances, generated 
either in the veſſels of the plants, by means 
of the vegetative proceſs, or by fermen- 
tation, or by the force of fire. If they 
owe their origin to the. mineral acids, 
they are certainly ſo much changed in their 
virtues and properties by the combination 
of new particles, and by the proceſſes they 
have undergone, that they may be looked 
upon as diſtinct bodies in many reſpects. 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, 
that the number of true neutral ſalts, or 
thoſe compoſed of au acid and an alkali, 
is infinitely greater than what has been ſup- 
poſed, of late, by chymiſts; and it is proba» 
ble that many of the neutral ſalts above 
deſcribed may prove to be excellent reme- 
dies in the cure of diſeaſes, as well as uſe- 
ful in many manufactories, 
As there is ſuch a variety of vegetable 
acids in nature, and as each of them pro- 
duces a diſtinct neutral ſalt with each of the 
thaeg alkalies, I think it would i” to 
G 4 - dif- 


88 of Acids, 
diſtinguiſh' them from one another by par- 
ticular names; the ſalts made with the 
vegetable alkali may be called vegetable new 
tral ſalu; thoſe made with the foſſil alkali, 
Foſſil neutral ſalts; and thoſe made with the 
volatile alkali, volatile neutral ſalts, Thus 
we may call the three neutral ſalts: made 
ith lemon juice, 5 

1. Vegetable neutral falt of lemons, 
£ 2m, Foſſil neutral ſalt of lemons. 
3. Volatile neutral ſalt of lemons. ' 

By means of theſe neutral ſalts we may 
5 bs enabled to diſcover many of the pro- 
perties of vegetable acids, and particularly, 

the different degrees of affinity or attrac- 
tion between them and alkaline ſalts: thus 
for example, if we diſſolve in water, ſome 
of the foſſil neutral ſalt of currants, and 
add ſome lime - juice or ſome vinegar, and 
then evaporate and cryſtallize, and thereby 
obtain a: foſbl neutral ſalt of currants, we 
conclude that the acid of currants has 2 
greater affinity or attraction to the alkali, 
than the acid of the limes or of vinegar; but 
if we get a neutral ſalt of limes or of vine- 


ba, ef conclude that theſe acids have a 
þ * | PRO 
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greater degree of affinity with the alkali 
than the juice of currans. 

As I am ſenſible that this account of the 
neutral ſalts of vegetables is very incom- 
plete, and that I have done little more than 
given a very ſuperficial deſcription of their 
external appearance; and as it will proba- 
bly require a length of time, and the la- 
| bours of many, to diſcover fully their vir- 
tues and properties, I ſhall recommend it to- 
thoſe who may 'proſecute this ſubject, to 
endeavour to aſcertain the following facts. 


1. What degree of cold or of heat is ge- 


nerated, on the mixture of each acid with 
the different alkaline ſalts; and likewiſe to 
try the ſame experiments with each neutral 
falt, at the time of its ſolution in water. 
2. What quantity of pure alkaline ſalt 


| it takes to ſaturate any determined quan- 


tity of each of the vegetable acids. 
3. What figure each neutral ſalt aſſumes 
when it is firſt cryſtallized; and likewiſe 
after it has been purified, and agua dife . 
ſolved in water and eryſtallized. 
4. What quantity of water it takes to diſ- 
ſolve any determined quantity of each ſalt. 
1 What 


go e Heide 
5. What effects theſe ſalts, or their ſo- 
lutions in water, have with oils, ſulphur, 
ardent - ſpirits, metals, earths, and other 
ſubſtances; what ſubſtances they mix 
eaſily with, and to what bodies they prove 
a menſtruum, or aſſiſt in diſſolving. 
6. How far they agree in their virtues 
and properties with the neutral ſalts made 
with mineral acids, and with each other. 
7. What effects they have on the hu- 
man body; whether they promote more 
particularly the perſpiration, or the ſecre- 
tion by the kidnies; or whether they ad 
more readily on the bowels, and promote 
the diſcharge by ſtool; and to aſcertain the 
exact and proper doſes of ea. 
8. And laſtly, what effects fermentation 
and diſtillation have on native vegetable 
acids; and to obſerve and compare the ap- 
pearances of the neutral ſalts made with 
"theſe acids in their different. ſtates, viz. 
1. In their native ſtate; 2. When made 
wito wine; -3- When made. into vinegar. 
Aud likewiſe when made with acids 
e over _ * en of * ot diſtil- 
Aan led 
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led from! the ame juices in each of the 
three different ſtates mentioned. . geg 
And in order to facilitate their e 

ſhall eonelude with obſerving, 
1. That all vegetable juices, ule PR 
making neutral ſalts; ought to be ſtrained 
through a cloth, and then filtered through 
paper before they are ſaturated with the 
alkaline ſalt; and that after they have been 
ſaturated, they ought to be allowed to ſtand 
for ſome days, and ſome of them for weeks, 
and then be filtered through paper again 
before they are evaporated. 45 "ads "#v 
2. That it is of uſe to clarify mahy mf 
theſe juices, after being ſaturated with che 
whites of eggs. + a] 210 1 fti 1 776 19765 03 
3. That it is dane ee eaſier to obtain a 
neutral ſalt, by evaporating with a boiling 
heat, than with a ſlow. or gentle fire; as 
the heat of boiling water coagulates and 
throws, up, a quantity of yiſcid juices tothe 
ſurface, which neee be Re} by 12 

We means. 

4. That the ſweeter, a any 12 5 10 ind he 
more it abounds with ſaccharine or viſeid 
Juices, the more difficult it is to obtain. a 
4 55'S neutral 
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neutral falt; and for this reaſon I was not 
able to procure any neutral ſalt from tho 
ſaturated juices of pears or of cherries. 

5. That in caſes where I was obliged to 
employ water mixed with the fruits cut 
ſſmall or beat in a mortar, inſtead of the juices 

themſelves; it is right to peel off the ſkins, 
before we attempt to ſaturate the acid, 
otherwiſe the alkaline ſalt is in danger of 
uniting with, and rendering ſoluble in wa- 
ter, the groſs oils, with which the ſkins 
generally abound; which aſterwards pre- 
vent the cee a a; gs 3 
falts. wy EI of 
The Abts which Profeſſor Vogel * 
thrown out in his Inſtitutiones Chemiæ, g 
and che proofs which T brought, of ve- 
getable acids being different from one ano- 
ther, and of each of them having different 
properties, have ſince been confirmed by a 


number of experiments made with theſe A 


acids, by Sir Forbern Bergman, and Monf. 
Morveau, and other able chymiſts; and in 
Sir Torbern s tables of elective attractions, | 
we have long columns of the affinities of 
ſevetal of theſe acids; of ſugar, of tartar, - 
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of ſorrel, of lemon, of benaoin, of amber, 
of diſtilled vinegar; which ſhew the de- 
grees of elective attractions with different 
ſubſtances, and in the deſcription. of the 
columns, properties nn 40 en, 
them are mentio nd. 

Beſides the acids dee adi en 
many others have been diſcovered by mo- 


dern chymiſts, ſome few of So HANS 
here conſider.” e lb ed gib i ba 


2 
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55 FIXED air, or that aix. hich is ſea 
| perated from calcarious earths and mild 
alkaline ſalts, on the addition of an acid; 
and which ſeparates from fermenting 
vinous liquors, and from many mineral 
waters, as they riſe from their ſprings, has 
been diſcovered to be an acid of a particu» 
lar kind, andi is now called by the name of 
aerial acid, as well as by that of fixed air. 
Dr. Black was the firſt who diſcovered 
chat it was the depriving calcarious earths 
of their fixed air, by calcination, which re- 
duced them to the ſtate of lime, and ren- 
dered them foluble i in water; that the de- 


priving 
* 


4 nee 
priving fixed and volatile alkalies of this 

air rendered them cauſtic; and that the 
reſtoring the air to quicklime, and to caus 
again to the ſtate of calcarious earth, and 
rendered the alkaline ſalts mild again. D.. 
Macbride afterwards, on making experi- 
ments with lime- water, found that though 
the addition of a ſmall quantity of fixed 
air made it drop its earth, yet that on add | 
ing a ſuperabundant quantity of the ſame 

4 it reflgrad: to che water its ſolvent 


_ earth which it had — And by later ex- 
periments, it has been diſcovered, that this 
fixed air, as it was called, is an, acid of q 
peculiar kind, 0: 125 che e 1 qt 

en 
It ange i the blue eur of vegetables 
to a red; and hence Dr. Lucas obſerved a 
red colour in the Spa water, on the addi- 
tion of ſyrup of violets. It gives water an 
acidulous taſte, and enables it to ſuſpend | 
iron, and calcarious earths and ſulphur, 
and is what uſed to be called the mineral | 
| pies in waters. It preſerves animal fub- 
ſtances 
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ances from corruption, and even renders 
them ſweet after they have become putrid; 
It extinguiſhes flame, and nts as Yu 
as animal life. 
2. An acid has likewiſc bode FR mixed | 
with dew, in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies. Dr. Grimmius, in the Miſcellan. 
Nat. Curioſor. Dec. 2, Ann. 4, Obſ. 56, 
mentions a dew, which he cauſed to be ga- 
thered early in the morning, in the iſland 
of Batavia, in the Eaſt Indies, which had 
an acid taſte, and which, when concen- 
trated, corroded iron, and formed a vitri- 
olum Martis. The truth of this fact had 
been long doubted, but ſhould ſeem to be 
confirmed by the account given by Mr. 
Brown, ſurgeon to the Cygnet ſloop f 
war, which has been publiſhed by Dr. 
Duncan, in the 11th vol. of his Medical 
Commentaries, of an acid dew which falls 
yearly, in Auguſt and September, at Gun- 
dore, a village about nine miles diſtance 
from Mauſulipatamy on the coaſt of -Caro- 
mandel, which lies in north lat. 167 . and 
longit. 8 1 2“ from London. In the year 
* 5, while the Cygnet ſioop lay at Mau- 
ſulipatam, 


-of which we thall confider when we come 
to treat of-theſe ſubſtances. 


Aide 
ſulipatam, Mr. Brown had a bottle full of 


96 


this dew, which had been collected the 
preceding year, given him: it was a very 


ſtrong pleaſant acid liquor; and he ſays that 
it was eſteemed to be a powerful remedy for 
the cure of bilious complaints. It is col- 
lected by ſpreading pieces of muſlin on the 
gram (a ſpecies of pea), or on other buſnes, in 
the evening, and by wringing and ſqueez- 
ing them, while yet wet with the dew, very 
early in the morning, and receiving the 
liquor which comes from them into pro- 


per veſſels ſet to receive it. From Dr. 


Grimmius's account, the acid ſhould ſeem 


to be of the vitriolic kind, but I believe no 
ſuch accurate experiments have been mad 


as to aſcertain exactly its nature. 
. and 4. An acid has been got from 
borax, and another acid from amber, both 


An * has n bar got from fuor 


or 5 | 
6. And from ruogſtene, or is Pon 
def. 7 | N 
e 8. And 


"#4. — 
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3. And from an Pr ene 
Mr. Scheile, molyb dena. 

Several acids have Mende 8 got 
from animal ſubſtances. 
1. An acid has been . Gans 
a other inſeQs, by either putting them 
into a bottle. with water, and ſhaking them 
till they arè dead; or by bruiſing them in 
a mortar, with water, and then ſtraining 
the water through a cloth; but when it is 
got in this way, it is + mixed with an ouly 
matter. 61 f 115418 Ty 
This acid whey pure, Mr. Malouia firs 
is ſo volatile and ſharp, as to make the eyes 
water. Dr. Vogel mentions, that it diſſolves 
the calces of ſeveral metals, and forma 
elegant cryſtals with thoſe of copper, lead, 
iron, and Zinc; and with the fixt vegetable 
alkali it forms a neutral ſalt that runs per 
deliquium in the air; and he ſeems to think 
it an acid of a peculiar: kind, approaching 
to the vegetable. Sir T. Bergman, in his 
Treatiſe on Elective Attractions, obſerves 
that this acid, as well as all thoſe of vegeta· 
bles, may be totally reſolved into an, elaſtig 
Vor. I. H Aid, 


a 
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fluid, conſiſting partly of men, and 
partly of inflammable air. 
2. An acid is Fkewidh got from blood, 
which was firſt diſcovered: by Monſ. Hom: 
berg; it comes over into the receiver along 
with a volatile alkali, towards the end oi 
the diſtillation; from which it is feparated 
by drawing off the volatile alkali with a 
gentle heat into a receiver, while the acid 
remains behind in the retort. It is, this 
acid united to a ſmall partion of iron; and 
of an alkali, that forms the Pruſſian blue; 
and Mr. Scheile ſays, that it has ſich 2 
powerful attraction to the iron, that it cans 
not be ſepatated from it by any other acid 
. Atviacid/ of a particular nature has 
been obtained by diſtilling animal fatʒ it 


was firſt diſcouered by Dr. Seguer, of Got- 
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f tingen . Sit T. Bergman, in his. Treatiſe 

h on Elective Attractions, ſect. 32, ſays, that 
lil ono pounds: of on ſuet yielded, by diſtlls 
1 tion, 147 ohnces of oil, 10f? ounces of 
| | a Charcoal; and: 7 ounces of an acid; and 
* that the ſalts formed by this acid united to 
it; an-alkaline” ſalt; are very ſimilar to thoſs 
i Sw 6 produced 
16 
if / : 
'| 
of | 
''F 
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produced by een — _ empties 194 
baſis. 

As acids harden oils, is ;t not able 
that the acid of the food and drink we: 
ſwallow, is united with the oily particles of, 
our fluids by the animal proceſs, and forms 
the fat? And is not this one reaſon why 
publicans and others, who eat heartily, and 
drink much malt and other vinous liquors, 

generally become fat? A gentleman of a 
ſtrong healthy conſtitution, who uſed to 

| take a great deal of exerciſe, finding him- 

ſelf turn too fat and unwieldy; . and judg - 

ing that this proceeded mote from the wine 
which he drank, than from the ſolid food 
be took, gave over the uſe of all vinous 
fermented liquors, and ſoon loſt a good d. 
of his weight, and became as agile as for- 

merly, though he ate as heartily as ever. 
Some time after, he again began the uſe 
of wine; it produced the ſame effect as be- 
fore, and on leaving it off he became again 
leaner, and more active. In the courſe of 
ten or twelve years he repeated the expo- 
riment more than once, and it was always 
attended with the ſame effect. 

Ha 


4. Anocher 
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4. Another acid has been got from urine, 
called by Mr. Haupt, ſal mirabile perlatum, 
which Sir T. Bergman ſays, in his Treatiſe 
on Elective dee To. 34s is an Seal 
of a particular kind. 

F. And an acid has been erer from 

phoſphorus prepared from urine, called the 
phoſphorie acid. Bergman, in his Treatiſe 
on Elective Attractions, ſect. 33, obſerves, 
that it pervades all the kingdoms of na- 
ture, and is eſpecially obtained from the 
human urine, by collecting the microcof- 
mie (alt, and fufing it in the fire. This 
microcoſmic ſalt, he obſerves, is a triple 
ſalt, and always contains both the phoſ. 
Phoric and the acidum e vnitel 
with a volatile alk af. 
ZBiuch are the acids which have deer bin 
cipally examined, though it is probable 
that there are many more which have not 
hitherto been obferved. However, not · 
withſtanding the great number and great 
variety which nature fhould ſeem to afford, 
yet mauy chymiſts believe that there is 
but one FIRE acid; that alf the dif- 
| 15 $75! $01 03:9 ferent 
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ferent acids are the ſame, but appear in 

different forms by being mixed with foreign 
ſubſtances; and that this _ acid 1s 
the vitriolic. 

This faQ can only be 3 by our be- 
ing able to change the different acids into 
one another, which we have not hitherto 
been able to effectuate: but the production 
of an acid in vegetables, which receive 
their nouriſhment entirely from the bowels 


of the earth; the production of nitre from 


putrid animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
and the increaſed product of it, by the ad- 
dition of bodies which contain the vitriolic 


acid, as well as the production of an am- 
moniacal ſalt from ſoot, and ſeveral other 
eee — . to favour this 
opinionu- to 65185 ei 97002 ai 
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N TAVIN 6 the 33 view ofthe 
properties of the different acids which 


are uſed in the practice of phyſick, I ſhall 

next conſider their medical virtues. ue; 
_ -" Acids; particularly the mineral, in theit 
concentrated ſtate, act as firong cauſtics, 
when 22 to any part of the animal 
body; but they are ſeldom uſed for this 
purpoſe on account of their fluidity, ex- 
cept in ſome rare caſes of diſeaſes of the 
tonſils and other parts, where they have 
been employed to touch putrid or gangren- 
ed parts, and been applied by means of 2 
feather or pencil, whoſe point has been dipt 
in them, either plain or mixed with honey 
of roſes, or other n to blunt their 
100 great acrimony. 8 


They 


Of Acids ** 03 
TFbey are made milder, and their acidity 
is blunted 1. By being diluted with water; 
2. By being mixed with oils; and they are 
immediately converted into mild neutral 
falts and their cauſticity is deſtroyed by 
the mixture of alkaline ſalts... And hence 
if any of the concentrated_ acids ſhould by 
accident fall on the ſkin, the immediate 
application of alkaline ſalts. is the moſt cf- * 
fectual remedy to prevent their doiſg much 
miſchief; by eating deep into the fleſhʒ 0 
if too acid liquors are taken dow into — 
ſtomach, the ſwallowing a ſolution of any 
of the alkaline ſalts, is the he ee 
moſt efficacious antidote. Nolde VII 4 A. 
When acids ate ſo diluted, a to he exe 
i by-the taſte, we 4 All: | 
cover that they ſtimulate the, fibres,. and 
are aſtringent, or draw the lips together; 
and hence when the fleſh. of animals is 
macerated i in them for ſome time, they | 
contract and harden the fihres; and hence 
vinegar or other diluted acids, . have; been 
uſed' by anatomiſis to unravel the fibres of 
certain parts of- the body, becauſe; it does 
not render them ſo brittle as boiling. 
H 4 "ThE 
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The vitriolic acid united in ſmall quan- 

tity with oil or hogs lard, ſo as to blunt its 

erimony, has been recommended by ſome 
| practitioners, as good remedy for embro- 
cating relaxed or ſprained joints, and to'be 
applied to paralytic limbs; but their uſe 
ought not to be continued long, when 
found not to be of ſervice, particularly to 
ayes parts; as they may do hurt by 
bluntinß too much the ſenſations of the 
nerves, an effect which "_ long en 
are ſound to have. 
The vegetable 4 Aendern 
ſuch as ſtale beer, vinegar, verjuiee, &c. 

Are daily employed for the ſame purpoſes, 
and with good effect; they are likewiſe 
excellent remedies for diſeuſſing the ſwel- 
linge of glands, and of other parts, and for 
correcting tlie putridity of gangrened: and 
| of mortified pats, R gel nate, aut bat 
lm the mouth, acids properly diluted, 

b gently ſtimulate the veſſels, and -incteaſe 
the ſecretion of ſaliva and of mucus; at the 
atme time that they correct the tendency 

Webel . to putfeſteney 3. and hence 
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In the ſtomach and inteſtines they pro: 
| duce the ſatne effects, and check fermenta- 
tion, eſpecially the mineral acids ſo dilated 
as to be. taken: down with-afery,/ v the 
acctous  vegetable-acid” after the-fermenta- 
non has been completed; for the leeſoent 
and acid juices/of many fruits; inſtead of 
checking fermentation; are liable to go in- 
to a ſtate of fermentation ſoon after being 
ſwallowed : from the effects they produce 
in the ſtomach, they often increaſe the 
appktite, and remove that |Giekneſs and 
nauſea which is: ſo frequent in putrid diſ⸗ 
orders; they: are ſometimes ſerviceable in 
flatulent diſorders, eſpecially when joined 

with ſtimulating aromatics, as the vitriolic 
acid is, :1 in the elixir vitrioli aeidum; and 


eſſicacious than acids, where the bile and 
other Bae iquors. are of too animaliſed 
ane n z Einab Lond; a bockd 
| -. Mizedwith the bloodtheychapge the too 
putreſcont fluids into a milder. nature, and 
"_ n of the kutreſeent 

 procels, 
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ars ſo grateful to the palate and ally 


no remedies have been found to be more 
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proceſs ;. by: which | means hey allay the 
acrimony which ſtimulated the veſſels aud 
inoxcalet the incity of thecblopde!: il. 
The mild vegetable atid : and ace ſcam 
ſuhſſancas ate obſerved to haue a much het: 
8c affe id dgurnug many) fevers, and the 
ſenrvy aud ther putrid di thanꝛthe 
mineral acids f vinegar Which! has beg 
+ Totnphtely- kerinentes.; 10WIRs| probably, 
toitheſo ſubſiihices being obliged to undergo | 
ai proceſs ſimilar to. the acetous ferments. 
tioho in the veſſols oH thecanimal, befor 
tliey dan be converted: intoſa nputrid fate; 
which ꝓrbbabhy uſſiſts to ſwheten. and qre- 
Ard the müll mature of thtꝰ blood, land 
ot hes animal fluids: and this: ſtwuld ſeem 
bon be the readſon hy. ripe fruits, mild 
adeſcentvegetables;:and wines, are ſo effi- 
eacious remedies iu 'the-cute of many 
Aſeaſes. ©! buyot ad avert kibri on 
b.AGtids have been foynd tb aſſiſt in ſlop- 
ping hwmotthapics; particularly where the 
blood was thin and acrid; and they have 
ſometimes ted as ſedatives or medicines 
ſot procuriug reſt; and eerriinly in ſuch 
vaſe they moſt have — 
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by allaying the too great aerimony of the 
_ and leſſening the irritability of the 
nerv ; 
e joinel#! with wen, honey, and 
quills, they have been given as- peQor 
reſolvent medicines, and been much pre- 
ſcritjed n 
lungs. 17 41 2070 t 21116081 Bac, KH 2 it 1. 

-/The:kidazys Were ee be the na» 
tural paflages by whichacids are diſcharged 
from the human body; and as they paſs 
off along wit h dur drink, they ſhould: ſeem 
to ſtimulate the ſecretory veſſels, and to 
increaſeſthe difoharge by urine, as every ohe 
muſt havt been ſenſible of, after drinking 
freely of acid liquois. By the aſſiſtanee of 
weak warm hquors, and geritly ſtimulating 
and opiate medicines and bed- clothes, their 

operation may be directed towards the 
ſkin, anda nn or Wen 
moted; 21697 131189 10 

Thus far with mane the virtues. of 
acids in general; but as each acid is ſup : 

poſed to have particular qualities, we ſhall 
| NYT nr uit nas 1% π 
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7 HE. vitnohlie) acid- is ſeldom; dept 
the apothecaries ſhops in its con- 
eentrated ſtate, on account ofits ſtrong cauſ. 
tioquaſity; andin moſt diſpenſatories there 
has been à formula for diluting it with 
watery when it has been called by the name 
of the ſpirĩtus / vitrioli tenuis; In the ne 
pharmacopoeia the college of phyſicians of 
London have ordered one part of the cons 
centrated' vitriolic acid to be mixed with 
eight parts of diſtilled water, and have 
called it by tlie name of the diluted: grid 
vriol; the dòſe of which to àn adult may 
be from half a ſeruple to two ſcruples, mix- 
ed with four ounces of barley water, or of 
any other common beverage, which may 
be repeated two or three times in the day, 

or rente every chird or fourth: hour; or 
tw¾o or three ounces of the ainłtura roſarum, 
i which three — of the diluted acid (or 
one 


one of the - ſtrong) is mixed with; fort 
ounces of an infuſion of red roſes, may be 
given as often. At other times the pa 
tient s common drink may; be mixed with 
ſuch a quantity of it as will give it an agree 
able tartneſs, and the drink may be taken ad 
bitum. In the London Phartnacopotia, 
four ounces/'of the 'concetitrated vitriolic 
acid are ordered to be mixed wich ſixteen 
ounces of the aromatic tin®ture; aud when 
the faces have ſubſided, and the tincture 
has been rendered pure by ſtraining or fil. 
tering, it has been called elixir vitrioli aci- 
dum; and is another formula in which this 
acid is often preſcribed}; it is commonly 
given'from ten to twenty or thirty drops, 
mixed with a cup full of water, twice or 
thrice a day. a Nu u n 
This acid has been moſt vel or- 
ite: with an intention of correcting the 
acrimony of the blood, of abating beat, 
quenching thirſt, and e eg the en 
na e Ne 50 en ug 
Its uſe has been found to be of 1 great 
2 it ſervice in the petechial and other Puteid 
feyers; in caſes _ the blood s tap 
* thin 


i: thin and acrid, and 8 ſubject to 
| | hermorrhagies at the noſe or from other 
parts; in caſes where a feveriſn heat is apt 
toi return frequently after continued fevers 
or agues, or where the ſick are ſubject to too 
profule ſecretions by the ſkin: in ſech caſes 
I have frequently-{cen, the, efficacy of this 
medicine greatly increaſed, by nem 
it in a glaſs of Seltzer, or of Spa water. 
The continued internal uſe of tbis acid 
hag been much recommended for the cure 
of the itch, and of other cutaneous diſor- 
ders, by Dr. Helmich of Berlin, who pob- 
lithed a treatiſe on this ſubject in the year 
170, in which he affirms likewiſe that he 
has found it of great ſervite in the cure of 
the. dyſentery ;, but hitherto. I have not 
tried it in any of theſe diſorders,” - 
Dr. Tiſſot alledges, that the vitriolie acid 
is a much more efficacious remedy for the 
cs of the ſmall pox than the- bark; and 
the baron Dimſdale orders the following 
drink to be uſed in the ſame diſorder, as 
one of the moſt efficacious and cooling re- 
medies we can preſeribe: Take of the weak 4 
iris of vitriol four ſeruple , of the dul- 
a * cifieg 
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cified ſpirit of vitriol eight ſcruples, and 


mix. them with "4 ** of barley water. 
- 6 
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Of the Medical Virtues i Nitrous. Al. 
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, HE nitrous acid is Aue believed 

1 to be too fiery: and tool ſtimulating 
to be adminiſtered as an internab remedy; 
though if properly diluted I do nat known 
whether it woul® not have-nearlyiithe/ſame 
effects as other acids but although the acid 
itſelf is but ſeldom ordered, yet the dul - 
cified ſpirit prepared from it, has been 
much eſteemed as a powerful diuretic, and 
often preſcribed for that purpoſe. 
We have two metallic ſalts: made With 
this acid; hielt are both only uſed for 
external application; theſe are, the ¹,Eb 
e, and the mercurius corrgfipus mier. h 
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is true, I ſhall not tak 


 - fſublimate, commonly called calomel, are or- 
dered to be prepared with this: acid, and a 
tinflure is directed to be drawn from iron 
with ie; but of theſe hereafter, 8 
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Of the Medical Virtues of the Muriatic Acid, 


e EF 


1 HE muriatic acid, commonly called 
ſpirit of ſea ſalt, has been uſed in 


the ſame manner as the other acids; about 
thirty years ago, it was recommended, tobe 


given the length of 20 drops a day, pro- 


_ perly diluted, both as a preventative ge. 
| | medy, and for curing the ſea ſcuryy ; t 
experience has not confirmed its efficacy in 
thinv:&forder, ro 140 Gong 3 (OOH 
It has been ſaid to affect the lungs and 


to increaſe à cough more than the other 


acids; eſpecially where there was inflam - 


mation or ſuppuration; but how far this 
e upon me to deter- 
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the /ublimate corroſive; and the mild or ducified 
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Ye acids are p poſſeſſed te | 
moſt of the virtues ful beter. to 
acids } in general; 35 and are commonly more 
or leſs uſed in all acute diſeaſes whith 
quicken the circulation, and raiſe a degree 
of fever, and increaſe the tendency of the 
fluids to putrefattion, being the beſt tot= 
retors. of a putreſcent acrimony iti the 
blood of any remedies we knoõ-w-w . 
They are not commonly given in deter- 
mined doſes, but are ordered to be mixed 
with the drinks of. the ſick in ſuch quantity 
as to give them an agreeable tartneſs; 
though I have ſometimes 1 in putrid fevers 
ordered dravghts containing an ounce; and 
ſometimes, though n more rarely, two ounces 
of lemon-juice, or of vinegar, to be given 
ee fiye, or fix hours, with advantage. 
In hectic fevers and in threatening con- 
e no. remedies, have been found to 
©: VoL. I. e ' be 
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be more coolin g· Dn to give more reliefthan 
ripe fruits, ſuch as oranges, grapes, ſtraw- 
berries, currants, and other acid and aceſ- 
cent fruit, taken freely; and when the 
fruits themſelves catinot be got, robs and 
Jellies made with them have been found 
to be excellent ſubſtitutes for them. 
Sugar, honey, and vegetable oleaginous 
ſubſtances blunt the ſharpneſs, of acids, and 
change them into a kind of vegetable acid 
ſoap, which renders them of a more reſol- 
vent nature; and hence have been. fre- 


| D joined to them when they have 


been adminiſtered for coughs, and, pul- 
e and nr obſtructions. 
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T TIT ancĩents Me ey gn ex- 
I nion of the virtues of vinegar, and 
looked —_ it as one ef the beſt preſerva- 
'F +" 


Au.. 1175 
Gi of health, ih ſo much that every Ro- 
man ſoldier had à certain quantity of it 
given to him daily, to be mixed with his 
drink. 
It is certainly a great corrector of putrid 
acrimonly, and has been much employed in 
bilious and putrid fevers, in the meafles 


and ſmall pox, and other acute diſeaſes, 
with good effect; and has been much re- 


commended as a very powerful medicine 
even in the plague itſelf. 


It was formerly much uſed as a ſudorifis, 
eſpecially when joined totheriaca and other 
opiates. / Boerhaave ſays, that he knew of 
no ſudorific which is more powerful or 
more efficacious than vinegar ; and that he 
had never ſeen any remedy have a better 
effect in giving relief to weak, languid, or 

lethargie people, or to thoſe who had fallen 
into fainting fits, than vinegar applied to 
the noſe or mouth, or taken down into the 
ſtomach; that 1 
miting, and be of ſervice in convulſive and 
in hyſterical and hypochondriacal diſorders; 
and it has been much recommended for 
removing complaints of the ſtomach and 
12 bowels 


116 / Avith, 


bowels occaſioned by lead or by copper. It 
uſed to be the baſis of moſt of the remedieg 
propoſed as antidotes againſt poiſons, 
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on . Tartar.” 


HE cryſtals of tartar are 1 
reckoned a ſpecies of the vegetable 
ee acid ; but, as I formerly. obſery- 
ed, it is not a pure acid, but a neutraliſed 
ſalt, over ſaturated with the acid of tartar, 
and taſtes ſour, and has moſt of * . 
properties of an acid. 

WMhen given from two 1 toan ounce, 
ae prove purgative ; they are often joined 
to manna, or to infuſions of ſenna, or to 
other purgative medicines, in order to 
quicken their operations, and they are 

ſometimes adminiſtered 2 nn to 
open the body. 

About thirty years, ago an account was 
pub- 


. 
— *. 


publiſhed in the fourth volume of the Come 
mentaria Academiz Bononienſis, of the 
good effects produced by this medicine in 
the dropſy, when given daily from two 
drams to an ounce, diſſolved either in ape - 
rient decoction or in broth; ſince that time 
I have given it often in the manner recom- 
mended, but ſeldom could preyail with my 
patients to continue its uſe; they com- 
plained of its great ſourneſs, and of its 
making them ſick. This made me try 
if it would not ſit eaſier on the ſtomach 
when given in another form, and I or- 
dered the cryſtals of tartar to be made up 
into the following electuary, which had 
the deſired effect. Take of the cryſtals of 
tartar finely powdered, two ounces; of pow- 
dered ginger root and of conſerve of roſes, 
of each twodrams, andof ſyrup of oranges as 
much as will form them into an electuary; 
of this electuary I ordered the ſick to take 
from two to ten drams daily; it in general 
ſat eaſily on the ſtomach, operated as 4 
purge, and often likewiſe as a diuretic me- 
dicine, and was of uſe. to,a great many 
dropſical patients; relieyipg ſome, and re- 
| 3 15 more 
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others. * 4 


7 their complaints. Mr. Hardwick, apothe. 


his who was very ill of this diforder, and 


other phyſicians, who had ordered purpes, 


operate by ſtool in about three hours after 


—_—— 
4 3 
3 = 


= 
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moving entirely anaſarcous 2 from 


The eryſtals of ter are mathe uſed by 
the miners 1 m Derbyſhire, for the cure of 
the colica pictonum; ; they. take it from 
two drams in powder, to half an ounce, 
every two or three hours; till it purges them 
briſkly, when it is ſaid generally to remove 


cary at Kenfington, told me, that the late 
Dr. James had been called to a patient of 


had been for ſome days under the cate of 


baths, opiates, &c. without giving | the pa- 
tient any relief; that he immediately or- 
dered the cryſtals of tartar to be taken as 
here recommended; that they began to 


faking the firſt doſe, and that before the 
evening the complaint was entirely res 
moved. 
And it has been a common practice in 
caſes where the blood is over-heated, and 
in flig ht feorbutic, and other eruptive 
been, for patients to drink for ſome 
time, 


Of Arid, 10 
4 every morning, of whey made by 
throwing a dram or two of eryſtals of tartar 
into a quart of boiling milk, in ſuch quan- 


tity as to keep the —_—— 
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Ege Salts. N 


HESE effenitial ſalts, as hy . are 
called, which are obtained from the 
juices of aceſcent fruits and plants, contain 
a certain portion of earth and of oil of the 
ſubſtances from which they ate got, and 
therefore are not to be looked upon as pure 
acids, but as a ſpecies of a half neutraliſed 
acid ſalt: there are none of them at preſent 
in our diſpenſatory, nor are they much 
uſed any where in Great Britain, though 


they are often rr in N n coun- 
a 
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AVING taken a general view of 

A acid ſalts, we come next to conſider 

the alkaline. 
Alkalies are ſubſtances of quite a differ- 
ent nature from acids; they have an acrid 
urinous taſte, turn vegetable blue colors 
to a green; — unite with the different 
acids, and form a Citing nen ſalt wih 
each of them. 

They are 4 wr thawed in e . Þ 
* 1. The vegetable.—2. of he en 
And the volatile. 

When they are in a mild 45 Nate, or 
are eryſtalliſed, and are ſeemin gly free from 
all heterogeneous mixture and efferveſce 
ſtrongly on being mixed with acids, they 
are then ſaid to be mild; but it has been 
; proved by Dr. Black and others, that in 


this 


acid; and they have likewiſe proved, that 
- when the alkaline ſalts are rendered pure, 


by the aerial acid being diſlodged, either 


by the force of fire, or by burnt limeſtone, 


or other calcined calcarious earths abſorb- 
ing it, they become more aerimonious; and 


are then ſaid to be-cayflic.. | 


Chuymiſts have long been divided in . 
opinions. whether alkaline ſalts be natural 


bodies, or formed by the force of fire uniting 
the principles of which they conſiſt in the 


burning or diſtilling the ſubſtances from 


which they are got. 

The general opinion has . that FO 
are formed by the force of fire, intimately 
uniting . an earth, an acid, and an in- 
flammable matter together, ſo as to form 


an alkaline ſalt, theſe being the principles 
of which theſe ſalts are ſuppoſed to be 
FRmpoſhd; In praof of this e it 


has 


of 4 Aha iat 
chis ſtate they may be conſidered i in ſome 
meaſure as neutral ſalts, in which the al- 
kali is ſaturated with fixed air or aerial acidz # 
and that the efferveſcence, which enſues on 
the addition of acids, is owing to tbe 
ſtronger acid diſlodging the weaker or aerial 


has been alledged, 1. That che en ve⸗ 
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getable alkali is produced by burning ve- 
getable ſubſtances which contain the prin- 
ciples fie for forming theſe ſalts; though 
10 veſtige of an alkaline ſalt can be diſco- 

verrd in theſe vegetables, in their natural 
ſtats, before they are ſobjected to the force 
of fire—2. That the eſſential falts of vege- 
tables, which contain an acid and an earth, 

on being calcined in a crucibte along with 
charcoal, or other bodies which contain a 
Phlogiſton, yield an alkaline ſalt.—3. That 
by alternately allowing the vegetable alkali 
to run per deliquium, and drying it again 
with heat, it precipitates a quantity of 
- white earth every time that it is diſſolved; 
fo that the whole of the falt is at laſt re- 
duced to this ſort of earth; while the acid 
and phlogiſton, the other principles of 
which it was compoſed, have evaporated, or 
been diſſi pated. by the repeated application 
of heat for drying the ſalts.— 4. And that 
w like manner, the volatile alkali is pro- 


duced by diſtilling animal ſubſtances, which 
contain the principles fit for producing it; 
though no marks of a volatile alkali could 


be diſcovered in theſe ſubſtances white they 
were yet freſh. | 

Some chymiſts, anus "PAR believed 
that the alkaline falts got by burning ves 
getable ſubſtances, or diſtilling parts of ani» 
mals, are not produced by the action of the 
fire, but that they exiſted originally in the 
ſubſtances from which they are got; that 
they were generated in the plants by the 
vegetative proceſs, and that the fre only 
freed theſe ſalts from the other principles 
in which they were enveloped; and Meſſrs. 
Wiegleb, Roſenſtiel, Morveau, and others, 
have produced the following arguments in 
ſupport of the truth of this doctrine: 
1. That they had not been able to procure 
an alkaline ſalt by mixing earths, oil and 
acids together, and ſubjecting them to the 
ſtrongeſt fire, though they had made re- 
peated trials for that purpoſe. —2. That 
the cryſtals of . tartar, which were for- 
merly believed to have been pure acid 


ſalts, have been found by late experiments "6 


to contain a pure vegetable alkaline falt; 
for if fome of the acid of vitriol be poured, 


on a portion of theſe cryſtals, a true tar 
{ tarus 


| — 
2 


% Allan. 
tarus vitriolatus may be obtained from this 
mixture; this alkaline ſalt muſt have pri · 
marily exiſted in the tartar, which had 
never been ſubjected to the influence of 
ſire.—3. That the vegetable alkaline ſalt, 
when purified, is always of the fame na- 
ture from whatever vegetables it is pro- 
cured;'and that therefore it muſt have been 
an original principle or body, exiſting in the 
plants or other vegetables from which it is 
procured; for had it been produced by art, it 
would have varied, and we ſhould have had 
different ſpecies of it, according to the prin- 
ciples which the plants contained. —4, And 
the neutral ſalts which have been found 
mixedwith the aſhes of plants, atartarus vi- 
triolatus, a nitre and a ſea ſalt, are likewiſe 
ſtrong proofs in favour of the original 
exiſtence of an alkali in vegetables. 
I do not know that hitherto we have 
ſufficient proofs to determine poſitively 
whether the vegetable alkali be produced 
by the force of fire, or if it exiſted originally 
in the ſubſtances from which it is prepar- 
ca, though I am inclined to favour the for- 
mer opinion; but this queſtion is not ma- 
218 LO terial 


terial to our preſent pu rpoſe, and thervſens 
I ſhall paſs it over without further notice 
leaving it to be determined by the labours 
and experiments of future ehymiſts; and 
ſhall proceed to the examination of the 
three different kinds of theſe ſalts. 
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Eis alkali may be: gat by PH 
ing nitre in a red-hot crucible, with 
the addition of charcoal, or of ſome other 
body containing a phlogiſton or inflam- 
mable matter, or by calcining tartar; but 
the moſt common way in which it is pre- 


2 


pared, is by burning wood, plants, or other 


vegetable ſubſtances, till they are reduced 

to aſhes, and then ſeparating the ſalts from 
the aſhes, by lixiviating them with water; 
and afterwards evaporating the water by 
boiling the lixivium in iron pots, and keep- 


ing it perpetually ſüürting till NR ſalts. Are 


—_— dry. 3 . 14198 1301 285 
That obtained from nitre, is quits; 12 
from 


v1. 
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from earth, and if no more phlogiſton hag 
been uſed than was ſufficient to decompoſe 
the nitre, it will contain We d pklo: 
| Sidon of auy. aw? +11 
That obtained from tartar, 1s  pratty free 
2 earth, and it is reckoned to be the beſt 
ſaturated with air, and to contain moſt 
W 
That got by burning vegetables i is al- 
ways more or leſs cauſtic ; it is commonly 
brought to the London market under the 
name of aſhes, mined with a quantity of 
earth and other impurities, and with more 
or leſs of ſome neutral ſalt, particularly with 
a tartarus vitriolatus, or ſea ſalt, and ſome- 
times with nitre; and there fore it is neceſ- 
ſary to purify it before it is uſed as a medicine, 
which may be done in the follow ing manner. 
Take any quantity you pleaſe of pot 
aſhes, or other impure vegetable alkaline 
ſalt, put it into a large iron pot, pour double 
its own weight of boiling diſtilled water 
oyer it, and boil them together for a few 


minutes, till all the alkaline ſalts are diſſolv- 


ed; then pour the whole into a large ſtone 
or "ins earthew jar, and let it ſtand for 
| three 
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other impurities have ſubſided, and pour off 
and filtre through paper the water in which 
the ſalt is diſſolved; then evaporate it till 
there remains about 1+ part of water to 
one of ſalt, and ſet it. by in a cool place for 
a night, to allow any neutral ſalts, which 
may ſtill be mixed with it, toeryſtalliſe; next 
day boil up che lixivium, till the ſalt is quite 
dry, taking care to keep conſtantly ſtirringg 
it about, to prey ent its adhering to the iron 
pot; and keep it in welk-ſtopt veſſels. 
Ibis ſalt ehen pure, is dry, and of a white 

colour: and ii it be expoſed to the air, ſoon 
atracts moiſture, and runs per deliquiumg 
when pure, it is the ſame from e 
——— 1 WS bio nt f 

1. This vigatable alkali unites ak all | 
acids, and farms mn _ of them a 5 
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| Vinegar, ſs 
hang the mixture of this, or any 
«or alkali in its mild ſtate with an acid, 
an 
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an eſſferveſeence enſues; owing to the acid 
diſlodging the fixed air; which does not 
happen when the alkali is in a cauſtic ſtate, 
becauſe the fixed ait, or aerial ra * bu 
| 2 been ſeparated from it. 
= It has a ſtronger affinity. to Acid 
| "either the foſſil or volatile alkali, 0 the 
; ; ieee, or earth. 0% 
„ 1e heel all Alte kes can ab 
40 ſaid to units intimately with them, and 
to render them ſoluble” in water in its 
cauſtic ſtate; hence it is in this ſtate that 
m ig uſed for making ſoap, for cleaning 
woollen cloth, for bleaching linen; and 
in medicine, for ei olle with ww 
1iquors. bom 9:6 25 . 
The common wild alkati Ae 
| | ' ſolve in alcohol or pure ſpirit, but attracts 
| water if 1.5 be mixed with it; hence 
Boerhaave, Macquer, and other chymiſts 
have propoſed to rectify alcohol with it; 
but Monſieut Malouin in his Chymie Me- 
dicinale, ſays, that it does 'not* reRify 
alcohol, or make it ſtronger, ; and that there 


bs reaſon. to believe the 1 * is in ſome 
e meaſure 


— — — — — — 


— _ — a * * 
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alkali. 


and forms with it a red tincture, formerly 


called Van Helmont's tin&ure of falt of 
tartar, which was uſed both for an external 
and an internal remedy, though it is now 


very ſeldom called for. 

It may be combined with Gi 
fuſion, and forms with it what is-called the 
hepar ſulphuris, which is ſoluble in water; 
but of this hereafter, when we come to 

treat of ſulphur. | 

3. It unites with ſome few 05 the me- 
tals and demimetals, ſuch as iron, tin, and 
zinc; and it corrodes copper, and joins with 


lead in fuſion, - It does not affect gold in 


its metallic ſtate; but if a ſufficient quan- 


tity of it is dropt into a ſolution of gold, 
in aqua regia, till the acid is ſaturated, and 
all the gold is precipitated ; then if more 


of the alkali be added, it acts on the pre- | 


cipitated calx, and again diſſolves it. 


It is a principal ingredient in moſt of 


thoſe powders called fluxes, which are 
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meaſure decompoſed by the addition of this 


In its cauſtic late, i it unites with alcohol 


_— 


with the ery feurige kind, forms 1215 


of e, 


Wide with ores, to promote the fate of 
metals. | 


KT Oh promotes the fuſion of Ang 15 


tranſparent glaſs. 
5. It is'fbluble in an equal part of Af. 


ena water; and if expoſed to the air, it 


ſoon attra&s moiſture, and runs per deli- 
quium. It generates heat with water, and 
cold with ice. 

Many bodies, Dr. Vogel obſerves, have 
one property of this alkaline falt, but if i it 
is pure, it poſſeſſes them all; the only one 


which no other body has but itſelf, is that 
ok being converted into a tartarus vitriola- 
| ths, on the addition of the vitriolic acid. 


This alkali in its mild ſtate, has little 


effect on vegetable or animal ſubſtances, 
but in its cauſtic ſtate, it corrodes and de- 


ſtroys them; and hence is uſed as a cauſtic 
for opening abſceſſes, and for deſtroying 


fungous fleſh, Kc. 


Monſ. Morveay tells us, that he diffoly- 
ed one portion of the mild alkali, and 
another of the cauſtic in pure water, and 


| Em a piece of beef in each of these ſo- 


I fo lutions ; 
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weionsy/that the mild ſoori-tutned-the beef | 
of a\white colout, and that it putrefied in 
about the ſatne length of time as if it had 

been digeſted in pure water; but that th 

cauſtic! ſolution oon betame of a red co- 1 

Jour, and the beef in it was converted inte | 

2 half trauſparent jelly, in which one 

could eafily perceive the ramifications of 

the ſmalleſt fibre; and after ſome months 

that ĩt emitted but very little ſmell. 


—— — — 
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"nv folfil, or mineral alkali; called ſo 
from its being often found native in 
the earth, is certainly the natron or nitre of 
the ancients, and not that ſalt which now 
goes by the name of nitre.. © © 

It is mentioned by many ancient 2 
and particularly by Pliny and Tacitus, 
28 a Tubftance uſed for making glaſs when 
K 1 HSA mixed 
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mixed with ſand, and for other purpoſes; 
and we learn from the Holy Scriptures, 
chat it was uſed in baths; but the know 
ledge of it was loſt for a conſiderable time, 
till it was revived by the Hon. Mr. Boyle: 
and ſince, by the late Monſ. de Hamel 
de Monceav, who gave a very accurate ac- 
count of it, in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Paris for the year 
1736; khough little notice was taken of it 
by chymiſts for a number of years after. 
Since that time, many hiſtories have 
been publiſhed of its being found native in 
Egypt, near to Smyrna, and in other places 
of Aſia. In the country of Pripoli in Bar - 
bary z on the Pic of Tenerif; in many of 
the provinces of Hungary; in Ruſſia, and 
in many other countries of the world. 

. Hitherto it has not been found native in 
the weſtern parts of Europe, except in 
mineral waters and in places near to vol · 
canoes, or to places where they were al- 
ledged to have formerly exiſtetd. 

In many places, it is mixed with a great 
| quantity of earth; in others, particularly 
near to volcanges, it 18 commonly more 
wt. 1411 | 2 5 pure; , 
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pure; but that brought from the country 
of Tripoli in Barbary, 0 of which: I have 
given an account in the 61ſt volume of 
the Philoſophical TranſaQiong, Art. 52, is 
in a cryſtallized. form, and the pureſt of 
any native natron that I have hitherto ſeen; 
though ſome Ruſſian gentlemen. have aſ- 
| ſured me that a falt very ſimilar to this, is 

found near to ſome of the lakes in Ruſſia. 
It is the baſis of ſea ſalt, and may be 
procured from. it i in two ways; 1. By mix- 
ing the nitrous, acid with ſea falt in a rer 
= (in the proportion, according to Dr, 
Vogel, of four of the acid to one; of, the 
ſalt), and diſtilling off the muriatio acid; 
when the ſalt remaining will be found to 
be a cubic nitre, from whence the nitrous 
acid . be theme by gig 


by. making. a. Glauber Galt, a alive 
the vitriolic acid to ſea ſalt, and diſtil- 
ling off the muriatig acid or ſpirit. of ſea · 
ſalt; and then melting in a crucible, 2 
quantity of this Glauber ſalt with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of charcoal or other inflam- 
mable matter, to form a þ ar ſulphuris; 

14515 K 3 7 and 
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and as the vitriolic acid has a rink affi- 
nity with philogiſton than with alkaline 
ſalts, if we diſſolve this hepar ſulphuris in 
water, and add the vegetable acid, the vi- 
triolic acid united to the” phlogiſton will 
— precipitate" to the bottorti'in form of ſul. 
phur, and the foſſil alkali united to the ve 
getable acid Will remain difſolved in the 
water, from Wich the acid may be After 
wardsHepitated by the force of fire. 
But #itHongh'this Alkali may be fepiratel 
tom fea felt, by way of experiment in ei- 
ther of theſe ways; yet the procefles are tod 
expenſive to be practiſed for the uſe of ma- 
nufacturers; and therefore chymifts have 
been Abowit 'but hitherto without ſuc. 
de ſs, to diſcover acheapmethodlof procuring 
ir from ſea ſalt. Could a method be fallen 
vpon, of making a Kind of hepar fulphrris 
by the addition of phlogiſtor' or other mat. 
ter to ſea falt,-it is generally imagined that 
the alkali might e at # wiiehp 
rate. 19D $ Mz” 25, 1 I £ 
The ante quantity © of this katie Cale 
that is at preſent uſcd in this couritry; ig 
| pe Brom teig es of the Kali and othet᷑ Tea 
_— 44 _ "Plants 


* 


plants, which have. been burnt. for that 
purpoſe, 10 Spain, and P ortugal, and on 
our own fea coaſt; and it is ſeparated from 
the aſhes, and purthed nearly iu the ſame 
manner as the vegetable alkali i the 
aſhes of othet plants. . 20 1 
The pureſt ſort of PRE e this 
ſalt, goes by the name of ſoda ot barilla, and 
is moſtly imported from foreign countries; 
the impurer, which commonly goes by the 
name of kelp, is got from burning the ſea 
weeds found on the coaſt of England and 
of Scotland. . 

Is it not brobable 55 fag of this gl 
which-is:found native near to volcanges or 
places where they have been, was original- 
ly ſea ſalt, from which its acid has been 
| ſeparated by the force of ſire? And may | 

not the native ſalt found in other places, 
have been likewiſe originally ſea ſalt, whoſe 

acid has been ſeparated by ſome particular 
proceſs in the bowels, of the earth; or by - 
the ſea ſalt being diſſolved in large quantity 
in the time of the rainy ſeaſons in hot 
elimates, and the water impregnated with 
this falt n in pools or ſmall lakes, 


K 4 which 
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which are moſtly dried up by the heat of 
the ſun when the rains are over; and that 
the heat of the ſun joined to the putre- 
faction which ſuch waters undergo when 
they begin to evaporate, carries off the 
marine acid, and leaves the alkali to con- 
erete either into cryſtals, or into a powdery 
dry ſalt? The country of Tripoli in Bar- 
bary, where a cryſtallized foſſil alkali is 
found, abounds with a ſea ſalt in which the 
alkali ſeems predominant, for it -reddens 

meat that is ſalted in it. 7 1 
| This alkali in many Maped reſonibles 
the vegetable, but it is much milder, and 
when one taſtes it, impreſſes a ſenſe of 
cold on the tongue, as common nitre 
does. It cryſtallizes much eaſier, and does 
not run per deliquium when expoſed to the 
air, but its ſurface becomes dry, powdery, 
and white, and it loſes its tranſparency. 
The neutral ſalts made with this alkali and 
the different acids (except the cubic nitre), 
keep long, without attracting moiſture from 
the air ſufficient to diſſolve them; for moſt 
of the neutral ſalts which I made with ve- 
n aride, and ee to the Royal 

A Soeſerf 
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Society in the year 1767, which is twenty 
years ago, remain intire, though kept, in 
the ſame uncovered cups and baſons in 
which they were made, in a drawer. 

It ſhould ſeem to contain more phlo- 
giſton or inflammable matter than the 
common vegetable alkali, for ſpongy 
brown paper dipt into a ſolution of it in 
water, and dried, burns almoſt like match 
paper ren Fs Arrius it into an 
of nite” ns 1” + A 

It liquefies in a very 8 beatz a 40 
may be rendered cauſtie in the ſame man- 
ner as the vegetable alkali, by depriving it 
of its fixed air by means of quicklime; and 
it may be reſtored again to its mild ſtate, 
by diſſolving it in water and cryſtallizing it. 
1. It unites with all acids, but with leſs 
heat and efferveſcenee than the vegetable, 
and with each of ee ne") a een 
ſort ne falt. e tft? it 
„ 1 8 al Ts aha 

| itriolic 0 - {Glauberfalt. | 
1 e 1 1 
'Foffl aka; vic Ver, f * 
e Cryſtals of tartar | Rockelle ſalt. 
{Gr J Thorax. 


It 
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1 has 4 leſs affinity with acids than the 
vegetable ane i than the v6 
latile.!' | 

2. Like the nende cola is mixes 
with; oils in its mild ſtate, and when 
rendered cauſtic: forms à ſoap, which is 
thought to be _— my * 1. 1 
| the vegetable. it 
With ſulphur it . a . in th 
ſatne manner as the vegetable alkali; and it 
yields a tincture to ſpirit of wine by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of heats the ſpirit diſſolves and 

keeps ſuſpended part of this ſalt while it 
remains hot, which, however, eee 
whep-the ſpirit becomes cold. i; 

3. The ſolution of this ldeidoos: not 10 
758 gold. ſilver, or quiekſilver 3 by the 
afliſtance of the open air it penetrates cop- 
lead.” It attacks zinc powerfully, but re- 
gulus of antimony and cobalt only lightly. 
And with crude antimony it forms a 
kermes mineral. 

Copper, iron, biſmuth, zinc, antimony, 
and regulus of cobalt, fuſed with two parts 
of this — in a crucible placed in a very 
1 8 ſtrong 
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ſtrong fre, are almoſt; intirely diſſolved. 
But tin, lead, and regulus of antimony, 
treated in the ſame manner, are only diſ- 
ſolved 3 in part. 

4. With calcarious ANT A to 3 
ſtate of quicklime, it becomes cauſtic. And 
with cryſtalling earths jt forms glaſs. 
5. Mr. Pazmand, in his account of the 
natron found native in Hungary (pub 
liſhed Vienna inahe yar o), ſays, that 
if its cryſtals. be thrown into water, it oc- 
kuaſſons 4 cold d The titue ef its folul 
whicly'is the. greiter the horter the water 
sz but that if vater be poured on 1 this 

falt hen petfeRily dry, it oocaſions heat} 
which is lefs the Hotter the Water i: 
Mr. Pamand lixewiſe obſetves, thut if 
cis ſalt be tnelted with 4 ſtrong beat, its 
weight becomes double to that of rain ra- 
ter; and that this falt changes the colour 
bf moſt vegetables. It changes the blues 
to green, the green to yellow, the red to 
purple, the purple to violet, the PRO 
lauge. the ofunge to red, Kc. WATT 

_1-8s/08. anita ſubſtancrs both in its 

mild and in its eauſtie ftate,' n. in the 
Kae ſame 


- 
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ſame manner as _ earn ty but in 4 
milder degree. n „s l vl 4, 72 15H. 
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be Medical Enna the. kus fixed: 
S {cr gu¹alne Sali r ravioli 
Do i n onmmnrerdnedalnſtsd ati li. 
IrHERro praftizioners have. not 
11 made ſuch accurate obſervations on 
the effects of theſe two ſalts on the human 
body, as to aſcertain the (particular virtues 
of each, and therefore they are commonly 
imagined to be nearly of the ſame nature, 
and are ordered indiſeriminately; though as 
the vegetable ſeems to be much more ſharp 
and'acrid than the foſſil, and the foſſil con- 
tains more earth and phlogiſton than it, and 
each of them produces different neutral 
ſalts with each of the acids, Lam per- 
ſuaded that future experience will ſhew, 
that there is a conſiderable difference; in 
their operation in many caſes 
„beg ; Both 


* 
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Both of them unite immediately with 
acids; and change them into a mild neutral 


ſalt; hence, if by aceident or otherwiſe, 


any of the ſtrong mineral aeids ſhould fall. 
on any part of the human body, and begin 
to corrode and give pain, the immediate 
application of the lixivium tartari, or of a 
ſolution of any of theſe alkaline ſalts in 
water, or of the ſalts themſelves in powder, 


will deſtroy their cauſticity, and prevent 


their . doing: | further miſchief, 5 Or | if any 
of theſe acids ſhould drop on clothes, linen,, 


or other ſubſtances, and alkaline ſalts are im- 
mediately applied, they will neutralize the 


acid, and prevent its furthet corroſion. Or 
if any perſon ſhould through miſtake ſwal- 
low any of the mineral acids, or corroſive 


ſublimate, or . any other corroding ſalt 
which an alkali will decompoſe, the tak- 
ing down into the ſtomach, ſolutions of 


the alkaline ſalts, or the ſalts themſelves 


in proper doſes, are the moſt likely means 


of affording relief, and of preventing miſ- 
chief, if not giyen too late. oh Ah 

Both the vegetable and the foffilalkali ap- 
plied externally in a cauſtic ſtate, firſt] irritate 


7 
— 
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and ĩn flame cke ſlin, and afterward act as fire, 
in mortifyiug aud deſtroying it, and there- 
fore have been inueh uſed by ſurgeons: for 
openitig buboes and other abſceſſes, and for 
eating away proud or fungous fleſh that 
ſprouts out from ſores ; various formula: 
of cauſtic alkalies have been ups for 
theſe purpoſes. 
1. The ſtrongeſt and ebe thebeſt ; is FER 
made by evaporating a well-prepated ſoap 
ley in an iron pot, till it is quite dry; and 


then melting and pouring It upon a ſmooth 


iton plate, and cutting it into Pieces while 
it is yet ſoft ; and putting theſe pieces im- 
mediately into Fan nere . e to we 
Kept for 3 


2. A milder. one, however, is miſt e com- 


monly employed by ſurgeons, which is 
prepared, by boiling down a quantity of 
ſoap ley to one third, or one fourth part of 


its original weight, and then adding to it 


as much freſh quicklime as will reduce it to 


a hard paſte, taking care to keep it con- 
ſtantly ſtirring till it come to that conſiſt- 


ence, The cauſtic that is moſtly made, 
At Preſent, at A pethodaries Hall, is 3 


by 
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by boiling down four pounds of foap ley to 
one, and then adding to-it five en 2 
four ounces of freth quicklime. - 1 
3. At St. George's Hoſpital, latte 
commonly made uſe of by the ſurgeons of 
that houſe, is made by adding by degrees, 
half a pound of freſh quicklime to a pound 
of Iixivium of tartar, put into an iron pot; 
and then after they have been well mixed 
by boiling them together, and keeping 
them conſtantly ftirrifig with an iron fpa- 
tula, till _ acquire the e ul of a 
| cauffic. ' * 
4. A all milder cauſtic may be made 7 
mixing equal parts of ſoft black ſoap and 
freſh quicklime, immediately before it is 
wanted for ufe. - In tlie late London Phar- 
macopoeia, this preparation was called the 
mild common cauſtic, i 
The alkaline ſalts, when muck Abr | 
with water, have been uſed as wathes' for 
removing pimples from the face; but if 
ſuch waſhes are continued long, they are 
apt to ſpoil the ki. e, 
The ancients often diſſolved vatron =Y 
fol alt) in their Wan and eſteemecd 
ſuch 
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ſuch baths uſeful for removing itchings of 
the ſkin, the ſcab, the impetigo, the le- 
proſy, and almoſt all forts of cutaneous 
eruptions; and they employed baths of the 
fame kind for promoting ſweat, and for 
curing various diſorders. They mixed it 
likewiſe with turpentine, with oils, and 
with unctuous ſtuffs of various kinds; and 
rubbed or applied ſuch compoſitions to the 
ſkin, for removing: different complaints, to 
heal ſores, to ſtrengthen weak. or relaxed 
parts, to deſtroy. the poiſon of the bite of 
a mad dog, and of ſerpents; and. they 
| eſteemed it as an antidote againſt many 
other poiſons. Pliny recommends. it as a 
good remedy for cleanſing the teeth, and 
_ reſtoring their colour when they have be- 
come black; and many of our modern den- 
tiſts make it an ingredient in the powders 
which they uſe for the ſame purpoſes, 
By experiments made, it has been prov- 
at that alkaline falts preſer ve dead auimal 
fubſtanees from corruption, from which, 
ſome praftitioners have concluded, that 
they act as ſtrong antiſeptic remedies when 
ſwallowed as medicines, and are taken up 
POTTY: Ty 25 


by the lacteal veſſels, and carried by them 
into the ſubclavian vein, to be mixed with 
the blood; but it has been found by ex- 
perience, that. they have quite a different 


effect; for mixed with the blood, they ſti- 


mulate the veſſels, quicken the circulation, 
and help to diſſolve it; and Lhave ſeen a 
number of inſtances where. their continued 


and tending to the putreſcent, in people who 


have been under a courſe of ſoap, and the 
alkaline lixivium, forgravelliſhand calculous 
complaints. The firſt; time J obſerved this 
effect of theſe ſalts, was in an apothecary, 
who had put himſelf under a courſe of lime 
water and ſoap ley, for a pain of his/ ſide, 


which he ſuppoſed to be gravelliſh; after he 


had continued the uſe of theſe medicines for 
ſeven or eight weeks, he catched a cold, for 
which he was blooded; and on looking at 
his blood, he found it of ſuch a looſe tex- 
ture, and ſeemingly ſo acrid,”that he was 
afraid of continuing the uſe of his lixivial 


medicines; and- therefore laid them aſide | 


for ſome time, till his blood came to be of 


its natural texture; when he in entered 
Vor. I. L on 
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on his +fotmer:-c6urſe,” but in ſome time 
thereaſter, he found that they had pro- 
duced: the ſame eſſects as before, and he 
laid them aſide a ſecond time. Since then 
1-have ſten ſoveral inſtances of the ſame 
kind: und the late Dr. Huxham, in his 
Treatiſe on the Malignant Sore Throat, has 
related ac caſe, here the tob free uſe of 
the latile ſalts broughi ci a hectic fever, 
and. diſſalved: the blond ſo much as to oc - 
caſion proſuſe hæmorrhagies from the. in-. 
deſßnes! the noſe and the guns. 
Thealkaliue ſalts promateithe para 


particularly by the kidmies ; and by the 


help of warm liquors and bed-clothes, their 
operation nah PE os towards the 
kin, 741111 715 1 441, 

As they give a : bib ie 


| fbr £8. change the nature of acids, and ren- 


der viſeid and oily fluids miſcible with 


water, they have been employed in caſes of 


the heartburn, and where an acid is preva- 
lent in the ſtomach and bowels, or where 
theſe organs have been loaded with viſcid 


phlegm. And they have been given to 


aſſiſt the operation of the bile, when it has 


. oe _Y : 1 been 
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been tos weak and inert, either by them- 
ſelves or mixed” with _PUrgative” If e , 
medicines.” 5 

Of late the g alkali hah been oy 
ed either by itſelf, or joined to the bark, or 
to bitters, for removing ſcrophulous, or 

other indolent ſwellings; and for reſolving 
obſtructions of various kinds; and wil 
times 1 have ſeen it produce very good 
effets, It has been alledged, that it 
is a mote powerful ſolvent of the human 
calculus than the vegetable alkali, but upon 
What alithority 1 know not, as 1 have not 
heard of any experiments ha avitg = 
made with it, to aſcertain this fac, It is 
given in doſes from five grains to a rn, 
two of three times in the day; and in ſome 
particular cafes it has been given to double 
that quantity, or more. It may be taken 
in any common beverage, or in clear 
broth, made of lean meat, from which the 
fat has been ſkimined off. Or it may be 
made into pills or boluſſes, mixed with' 
ſome powder of liquorice root, by means 
of gum arabic mucilage, or conſerve. It 
has been given for the heartburn, mixed 
L 2 with 
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with magneſia and cinnamon in powder; 
and it may be made up into lozenges with 
them and gum arabic e or bar 
of ginger. 

The common e Aalen . 19 | 
been employed as diuretics.in dropfies; and 
many inſtances are related by authors, of 
dropſical waters having been evacuated by 
their means; and I have ſeen a number of 
caſes, particularly of the anaſarca, where 
the water has been carried off by el the ule of 
theſe ſalts. 1 ee 

Dr. Sydenham bad ſuch 5 3 of 
their efficacy in this diſorder, that he ad- 
viſes, when patients are too weak to hear | 
the operation of purgative medicines, to 
truſt the cure to diuretics; among which he 
ſays, the lixivial ſalts are the principal and 
moſt efficacious. _ 

When employed as s diuretics, they have 
been taken from ten grains to half a dram 
or more for a doſe; two or three times in 
the day, mixed with ſome of the diſtilled 

waters and ſyrup, or with broth, or with 
water c , Or. with two ounces. of White 
wine, 


* - * 
. & 9 ; 
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wine, in which laſt way it is in o part 2352 
tralized. 

They are often added to kues of 
juniper-berries, broom- tops, horſe- radiſh, 
muſtard-ſeed, Winter's - bark, and other 
diuretic and warm medicines, in wine and 
in beer; in this form they prove powerful 
diureties, and formulæ ſimilar to the fol- 
lowing have been often uſed, 

Infufion in avine. Take an ounce ofeachof 
the following ingredients; of broom-tops,of 
horſe-radiſh, and of juniper-berries; bruiſe 
them in a ſtone or marble mortar, put them 
into a large wide-mouthed bottle, and add 
to them an ounce of ſalt of tartar and two 
quarts of rheniſh wine, and infuſe them 
for four days, then decant off the wine and 
filter it through paper, and let the patient 
take from one to two or three ounces of 1 it, 
three or four times in the day. Te 

Infufion in beer. Take an ounce of canel- 
la alba, and as much muſtard - ſeed, and j ju- 

niper-berries, bruiſe them well in an iron 
| mortar, and add an ounce of purified ye- 
getable alkali, and two quarts of ſtrong 

beer (porter); infoſe them for four days, 

| Ps and 


J. 


ö i, every fourth or every ſixth hour. 
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and then filter the liquor through paper, 
and let the patient take a wine glaſs full of 
Opium ſometimes increaſes their diuretic 
powers, and they have been joined to el. 
ſential oils, and to the natural balſams, Nh 
good effect. 
Dr. Mead, in his Monita Medica, men- 
tions the good effects in the dropſy which 
followed the taking, at bed- time, a draught 
which contained thirty drops of the tinc- 
tura thebaica, and half a dram of lixivium of 


tartar. On his recommendation, I have of- 


ten joined theſe medicines together, and have 
[ſeen the beſt effects produced by their uſe, 
for they not only procured. reſt, but like - 


viſe promoted the diſcharge by urine. 


The. late Dr. Peter Shaw uſed to recom- 
mend the balſam copaivi mixed with the 


lixivium tartari, in the proportion of half a 
dram of the balſam to a ſoruple of the 


© Hxiviurn, given in an ounce and a half of 
any of the ſimple waters, and a dram of 


ſyru p. as a moſt powerful diuretic. 
Ten or twelve grains of this or of the 


foſſil alkali, have been often joined t to ten 


5 : |; i grains 


grains or a ſeruple of gum gamboge, or to 
half a dram of jalap, or to other purgative 
medicines, and given either in a ſalins 
draught, or in two ounces of white, Wane 
mixed with five grains of ginger; in order 
to carry off and correct the eſſects of acid 
crudities in the ſtomach and bowels, and | 

to make theſe, medicines act by urine as 
well as by ſtool. | 
It has likewiſe been much aed.s _ A; re» 
medy for gravelliſh and calculousdiſorders. 
In the year 1740, Mrs, Stephens obtained 
from parliament the ſum of five thouſand 
pounds, for the diſcovery of the receipt of 
medicines containing lime, ſoap, alka» 
line | ſalts, and a variety of other things, 
which on the evidence produced before 
parliament, particularly that of the late 
Dr. Hartley of Bath, were believed to 
be capable of diflolving the ſtone, which is 
frequently generated in the human blad 
der. At that time the late ingenious. Dr, 
Jurins being afflicted with the ſtone, tried 
a number of experiments, with the ingre- 
dients of Mrs. Stephens's-medicines, from 
. he concluded, that their efficacy de» 
1 4 PR 
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pended entirely on the alkakine ſalts and 


lime which they contained; and therefore 


he began to try what effects a ſoap ley 
would have on himſelf. At firſt he took 
only a few drops, but gradually -1ncreaſed 
his'doſe till he came to take an ounce, and 
ſometimes an ounce and a half in a proper 
vehicle, during the ſpace of twenty-four 


hours; after ſome time he voided ſome. 
ſmall calculi, and was relieved of theſymp- 


toms of the ſtone. Dr. Hartley, who like- 
wiſe laboured under this moſt terrible com- 
plaint, believing that the efficacy of Mrs. 

Btephens's medicines depended on the ſoap, 
the lime, and alkaline ſalts which they 
contained, ordered a paſte to be prepared 
for himſelf, made of eight ounces of ſoap, 
one of oyſter-ſhell lime, a'dram of falt of 
tartar, and as much water as formed the 
whole into a ſoft maſs, of which he took 
large quantities, and found hitnſelf greatly 
relieved, though not cured, for a ſtone was 


found | in his bladder after death.- 


The evidence of the effect of Mes. __ J 
phens's medicines, joined to the opinions of 
theſe two eminent ae induced 


— TOs. 1 9 5 e. 
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great numbers of people labouring under 


gravelliſ and calculous complaints, to try 
the effects of theſe medicines. Many found 
great relief from their uſe; but others, par- 
ticularly thoſe” who were afflicted with 
the ſtone, had all the ſymptoms of this 
moſt painful diſtemper aggravated, by the 
ſalts rendering the blood and the other li- 
quors of the body, particularly the urine, 
ſharp and acxid, ſo as to irritate and inflame, 
the bladder, which was already in too irri- 
table a ſtate from the conſtant friction of 
the calculus lodged within it. 
As few people afflicted with the ſtone 
can at once bring themſelves to ſub- 

mit to the operation of lithotomy; and as 
no other remedy except the alkaline falts 
and lime, has hitherto been alledged to dif+ 
ſolve the ſtone in the bladder, moſt people 
labouring under this moſt painful diſorder, 


with, ſooner or later, to try the effects of 3 


theſe medicines; particularly ſince the two 
celebrated chymiſts, Mr. Scheele and Sit 
Torbern Bergman, after having made a 
numberof experiments with human calculi, 
have declared, that theſe coneretions ars 

LES moſtly | 
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moſtly made up of a particular kind of 
concrete acid, hitherto unknown, joined to 

a ſmall portion of animal earth; and that 
if lime water and the cauſtic alkali had not 
been already uſed as ſolvents of the ſtone, 
their experiments would have led them 
to have recommended them as ſuch, till a 
more accutate examination of theſe calculi | 
ſhould diſcover. other remedies; that were 
more efficacious, and which could by given 
With. greater ſafety. r batrry 7 

\ The ley to be uſed may bo mat 8 
following manner, 
Take of ſalt of tartar * ounces. 
Of freſh quicklime — E110 
Of diſtilled water a quart. zi 
Mix them all well together in a ee 
al and let them ſtand for twenty-four 
hours; then pour off the ley and filter 
it through paper, and keep it in well-ſtopt 
phials for uſe. Of this the doſe is from 
thirty drops to three or four drams, which 
is to be A ee two or three times in the 
Gay „ PHI 
One of the beſt 1 of * this 


9 is, to mix the quantity to be uſed in 
F | 3 TD xe -- 
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40 day with three pints of plain broth, 
which has been made with the lean: part of 


veal, with all the fat or oily parts ſeparated 
from it, by putting it when made iuto a 


large howl, and ſkimming them off with 2 
ſpoon when cold; and to drink within an 
hour a. pint of this broth three times in tbe 
day,—carly'in, the morning,—at non. 
and in the evening; and to continue the 
uſe of this medicine for three, four, or 
more months, and during this courſe to 
live on ſuch things as leaſt counteract the 
operation of the medicine: to take for 
breakfaſt ſome plain broth; ſuch as has 
been deſcribed, with dry toaſted bread or 
biſcuit; or a diſh or two of tea or coffee in 
place of the broth: fot dinner, to eat the 
jean part of plain boiled or roaſted meat, or 
of fowl, with their own gravy or juice for 
ſauce; and to eat only of vegetables which 
contain but little acid, ſuch as potatoes, 
| &c, and to uſe for drink toaſt and water, 
or water with a very ſmall portion of ſpirit 


1 it; and to take care to abſtain from tat- 


ing fruit and aceſcent vegetables, fat meat, 
butter or oil; and from drinking wine, 
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beer, cyder, punch, and in ſhort rot 
taking any thing which is likely to coun- | 
teract or deſtroy the effects of the ley. | 
With regard to the uſe of the ſoap 10 
I ſhall only further obſerve, that I have 
ſeen a number of people Who have taken 
it both for gravelliſh complaints, and for 
the ſtone ; that many of thoſe who had 
gravel were relieved, and ſome of them 
ſeemed to be cured; that ſome few of 
thoſe who had the confirmed ſtone received 
conſiderable relief for a time from its uſe; 
but the complaints afterwards returned, 
and I do not know that one complete cure 
was made; though from the accounts gi- 
ven by the late Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh, 
and others, it ſhould appear that this had 
ſometimes happened: that in many caſes 
of ſtone the ley occafioned pain and irrita- 
tion, and increaſed the violence of the 
ſymptoms ſo much, that the patients were 
obliged to lay it aſide; and that this hap= 
pened moſt frequently where the bladder 
ſeemed to have been already diſeaſed from 
the irritation of the ſtone: that at all 
n it is adviſable to * aſide this medi- 
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cine, at leaſt for a time, whenever, it irri - 
tates and, cecaſions, pain, or where there. 
are appearances of its cnt uſe; having 
broken down the crafis of the blood, 
Inſtead of the ſoap ley the following ſo- 
lution of the vegetable alkali, fully ſatu- 
rated with fixed air (aerial acid), has been 
lately recommended as a e diſſol- 
vent of the ſtone. er ia, 
Take two ounces W an of tartar and 
_ diſſolve it in two quarts of diſtilled water, 
and then ſaturate it fully with fixed air; 
and let the patient take eight ounces s of t 
_ every eight hours. 4 
Many caſes have been Alam wy this 
medicine is ſaid to havegiven relief, or to have 
made a cure: I have hitherto ſeen but one 
gentleman wha has taken it, and who told | 
me that he had received conſiderable be- 
nefit from its uſe: but how far experience 
will confirm what has been ſaid of its effi- 
cacy, is at preſent uncertan i: 
The ſoap ley has likewiſe been recom- 
mended as a ſolvent of bilious calculi, aud 
has ſometimes been of ſervice; but I have 
| ſuſpeQe], that it acted more by diſſolving 
| thick 


= 
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thick and viſcid humouts, and affiſting the 
action of the bile, der 44 agar the 
caleſitherafelves. enn * 
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1 HE volatile Alkali is not a natise but 
an artificial ſalt, for it is no where 


to be found in the foſſil kingdom; though 
ſome traces of it are ſometinies found near 


to volcanoes; or to places where there are 
marks of ſubterraneous fire, or where ve - 
getable or animal . eee 
corrupt. 5 
TOO modern cem affert Ho 11 15 
compoſed of the ſame principles as the 
fint alkaline ſalts, but more intimately 
mixed and ſubtiliſed by the addition of 4 
greater quantity of phlogiſton; and as a 
proof of this they have alledged, that the 
fixt 
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fixt alkahne ſalts can be changed into, the; 
volatile; by the. mixture of ſubſtances o 
taining phlogiſton, and the force of fire, 
Thus Dr. Stu in his Fundamenta Chemit | 
tells us, that if any dry fixt alkaline ſalt he 
well rubbed in a mortar! wich ſuch a quan- 
tity of oil of turpentine, as is ſufficient 
to make it of the conſiſtence of a pulp, and | 
then ĩt is digeſtod for ſome weeks in a cu- 
curbit or retort, and afterwards allen. 
that we get a volatile alkaline falt. 
In the Memoirs of the F 1 R6yir | 
Academy of Sciences for the year 1717, 
we are told that Mr. Geoffroyhaving 2 
a ſand furnace a large retort; which had a 
tube filing from the upper part of its neck, 
and adapted a large t tubulated teceiver' to it, 
put into the retort by little and little after 
it was heated (by means of the upper tube), 
a powder, compoſed of equal parts of nitre 
and of charcoal; and on the application of 
heat there eame over into the receiver a li- 


quor eng impregnated” with: a volatile 
Alka. ; 0 


And — in the firſt volume of 
his Materia Medica, ſays, that if two parts 
of falt of tartar be mixed with one of ſul- 


phur, 


Gl 


WS; and be” afterwards diſtilled, : they 
yield a volatile alkaline ſalt and fpirit. . 
What is eee 
ſute, the reaſon Why putrefaction makes 
ſtead, of a fixt alkaline; ſalt far putrefac- 
tion, which is only the continvatibn of the 
fermenting proceſs, mixes more intimately 
the principles of the fixt alkali, and unites: 
with them a gregter quantity of ꝓhlogiſton, 
ſo as to produce. a volatile inſtead of a ft 
alkaline ſalt. 2111 40 Fiiocte M 917i al 
: Fae, principles which, form the. volatile 
are united in different ways 
I. By the force, of fire; as we ſee Foray 
pens when the bones and horns of animals, 
| and muſtard n and ſeveral other vege · 


| i led i in cloſe veſ-; 
ſels, _ RS I” 0 ban, 
2. By 3 3. and. 4. Aug P: 
the vegetative. and animal roceſles. 
Animal ſubſtances: yield dal. alkali 
; by. diſtillation, without becoming! putrid ; 
as do likewiſe muſtard ſeed, garlick, ſedum 
minus, and a number of other vegetables; 
but putrefaction increaſes the quantity of 
a 8 „„ _ the 


— 
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the ptoduct; which ſhews that the animal 
proceſs produces effects analogous to thoſe 
of putrefaction, a8 well as _ A nes: 
of ſome plants. 

 Boerhaave' and „ hve both 41 
firmed, that the e moos proceſs itſelf 
produces a volatile alkali; for that the 
juices got by bruiſing nrvſthid! ſeed ' and 
other alcaleſcent vegetables, as they are 
called, contain a volatile alkali: which ef- 
ferveſces with acids; but both Caribeuſer 
and Dr. Vogel have denied this fact, aud 
affirmed that they could diſcover no traces 
of a volatile alkali in _ b. dee y any 
u cut yon they made. FG 

This alkali emits a very ſenüible pun- 
gent ſmell, which affects the noſtrils 
ſtrongly; it evaporates when expoſed to the 
air, and it riſes and flies off on the appli- 
cation of heat, amn. whence it a deen 
called volatile. 
There are two ta; | 
which only differ from one nen the 
| degree of their purity. 6 

1. The firſt is got from ahd Agillation 
of animal ſubſtances, ſuch as horns, bones, 

MeL. IJ. . 
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&c. which is commonly called harſhorn, 
from its being ordered to be prepared from 
the horns of deer, in moſt diſpenſatories. It 
is prepared by putting pieces of hart's horn, 
or of boues or horns of other animals, into 
a large iron pot made for the purpoſe; on 
which is put an iron or earthen top, ſome- 
what reſembling the head of a common 
ſtill, and a capacious receiver is luted to it; 
after which a ſire 1s gradually raiſed to a 
great height, and kept up ſo long as is ne- 
eeſſary; and when the operation is over, 
there is found in the receiver, a watery 
phlegm mixed with a portion of volatile 
ſalt and empyreumatic oil, a yolatile alka - 
line ſalt and an empyreumatic oil; all 
which may be rendered pure and fit for 
uſe; by proper proceſſes; the ſalt by ſub- 
liming it repeatedly, after it has been mia - 
ed with an equal or double quantity of 
fixed alkali, or of chalk; the addition of a 
ſmall quantity of rectified ſpitit of wine to 
the ſalt, before its ſecond: ſublimation, has 
been alledged to render it ſooner pure. 
25. The other ſort called volatile ſal am- 
is got from 72 OO com- 


poſed 


1 
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poſed of the muriatic acid and volatile al- 
kali, which commonly goes by the name of 
ſal ammoniac; by mixing with it either ſome 
of the mild fixed vegetable alkali, or about 
double its own weight of chalk, and then 
putting it into a retort and diſtilling; when 
the volatile alkali will come over into the 
receiver; and the muriatic acid will re- 
main behind in the retort, united either 
with the fixt alkali or the chalk, according 
to which of them has been employed, 

The volatile alkali, when it is in a dry. 
form, is always ſaturated with aerial acid, 
called fixed air; and is then ſaid to be mild, 
and by ſome late chymiſts to be aerared; but 
when it is deprived of this aetial acid, by 
being diſtilled with quicklime, which ab- 
ſorbs the acid, and remains behind with it 
in the retort, the volatile has been called 
cauſtic, and by ſome late chymiſts pure; 
from its having leſs foreign mixture than 
before; in which ſtate it always appears in 
a fluid form; and if any of it become ſolid, 
it is looked upon as a ſure mark of its hav- 
ing abſorbed a portion of aerial acid, and 
of its returning to a mild ſtate, 
Mz The 


* 
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The common or mild volatile alkali may 
be cryſtallized, but then it is apt to run per 
deliquium, and therefore it is commonly 
kept in the form it acquires when it is 
ſublimed. 

1. Both the mild nk the 8 vola- 
tile alkali join with all acids, and both 
form with them neutral ſalts of the ſame 
nature, but a diſtin ' ſort with each acid. 
Any of the common acids, added to, the 
mid, dillodges the aerial acid, with which 
it was before ſaturated, and raiſes an ef- 
| ferveſcence; but no ſuch efferveſcence fol- 
lows on the addition of an acid to the 
cauſtic, it having been deprived already of 
its aerial acid, when it was reduced to a 

cauſtic ſtate. 155 

The neutral ſalts which the kate al- 
kali forms with the acids in common uſe, 
are 


Alkali, Acid. Neutral ſalt. 
e Vitriolic ammoniac. 
Nitrous, | Nitrous ammoniac. 


1 5 0 : *Muriatic, Muriatic or common 
Volatile Alkali, Diſtilled vinegar. | ammonac. 


5 Vegetable ammoniac, of 


„ 1 1, / - 1-Spiritus minderer. 
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All the b ſalts, formed with the 
volatile alkali and acids, have been called 
ammoniacal, from the common or muriated 

ſal ammoniacum, which for a long time, 
was the only one of this claſs which was 
known; and had got its name from its 
being originally found in Lybia, in Africa, 
near to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
. This alkali has a weaker degree of af- 
finity (attraction) to acids than the fixt al- 
kalies; though: a ſtronger than either 
earths or metals. When mixed with acids 
it generates a conſiderable degree of cold; 
Whereas the fixt alkalies generate heat. 
2. The volatile alkali. diſſolves moſt of 
the baſer metals, ſuch as copper and iron; 
and if ſome of it in a liquid form be dropped 
into any liquor containing copper, it im- 
mediately ſtrikes a blue colour; and it diſ- 
ſolves: the calces of ſeveral other metals 
which are Hrecipitgred * their ſolu- 
tions. 7 
3. The 1 ee alkali can bardly: be 
5 combined with earths, but when earths 
are employed in its ſublimation, ſome of 
the earth is often ſublimed along with it. 
e 4. The 


4- The mild cannot be eaſily united by 
'Ginghs trituration, to the expreſſed oils, 
while they are recent, yet it readily unites 
with the eſſential oils; and Dr. Vogel ſays, 
hat it condenſes them all, not excepting 
naphtha, into a conſiſtence like wax; and 


by being diſtilled with them and vinous. 
ſpirits, it forms the ſpiritus volatilis aro- 
maticus. But the cauftic unites very 
readily, with the expreſſed: oils, and with 
ſulphur, and merge them nen in Was 
ter. 
b It difſolyes eaſily. in water. 

6. And it preſerves dead hat ſubs 
ſtances from putrefaction. It was long 
imagined that the volatile alkali was dif- 
ferent, according to what ſubſtance it was 
Prepared from; but later \experience has 
ſhewn that the pure volatile alkali is the 
ſame; from whatever ſubſtance it is got; 
and that it is only the mixture of an em- 
* pyreumatic oil, and of other heterogeneous 
matter, that makes any difference in theſs 
ſalts; that got from fat IRA is in ge. 
neral the pureſt. A, 

The volatile alkali has many of the vir- 


tues 
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tues "wy properties of the fixed, but it does 
not affect animal ſubſtances, particularly in 
the eauſtic ſtate, ſo powerfully as they do. 
It gives a briſl and ſtropg ſtimulus to 
the nerves and fibres of living animals, 
and therefore is often employed, in diſcaſes 
where the pulſe is low, and the circulation 
too languid; in low fevers, where the pa- 
tient is in danger of ſmking, in apoplectie 
and lethargic diſorders of eltlerly people of 
phlegmatic/ habits,” in patalyric "caſes, in 
fainting fits, and in other caſes, where 4 
nn and ſtimulating remedy is wanted. 
It promotes the watery excretions, wo 
cially that by the ſkin, when given along 
with plenty of warm drink, and aſfiſted by 
bed-clothes'; and is often uſed for that pur- 
poſe in rheumatiſms, in the end of fevets, 
in catarrhs, and other diſeaſes, where we 
think that 2 plentiful Haphoielis or ſweat 
will be of ſervice; and it ſeems to be ptiu- 
cipally owing to this quality, that theſe 
falts have actuired the reputation of being 
5 efficacious remedies againſt the bad effects | 
of the bites oF Retpenty, © and of other vene- 
mous anjtnals, NOT 


M4 bt 


ed neceſſary. It is ſametimes, given in 
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lt deſtroys the effects of acids, and thero· 
fore has been often preſcribed ta patients 
labouring- under the heartburn, and other 
diſeaſes where an acid has been ſuppoſed 


to be prevalent i in the ſtomach or bowels; 
The doſe of the volatile alkali common 


1x ordered, is from five grains to a ſcrupleg 


which, is. repeated fo often as may, be Judgr 


larger doſes: I haye frequently ſeen a late 

4ogenious phyſician take in water, large 
doſes of ſalt, of hartſhorn/in-powder forthe 
heartburn. and, his, apothecary has aſſuted 


me, that he has, often, given him two 


drams for a doſe, which, he has ſeen him . 
ſwallow, at once in a watery: vehicle, with» 
1 ſeeming to be he. leaſt, incommoded 
DYA +0: bas at al ele nin i 104 
The volatile Ara is kept in different 
forms, apd, mixed with. arte, j pines 
inthe Shop: t i bar toning! 1 90. l 
Both the volatile fal aramoniac, — the 
ſalt of hartſhorn, are preſerved i in a ln 
form, fully ſaturated with aerial acid. 
„ITbe watery; phlegm, impregnated we 
A volatile ſalt, which comes over. into the 


7 MY | | | receiver 


* | 
« © 4 ** 
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receiver during the diſtillation of hartſ- 
horn, commonly goes by the name of 
ſpirit of hartſhorn ; and it is often in a cauſtis 
ſtate, and does not efferveſce with acids, 
owing to quicklime in place of chalk 
being uſed, to keep down the empyreuma - 
tic oil, when it is rediſtilled to purify it. 
The volatile ſal ammoniae is generally 
kept in a fluid cauſtic ſtate, under the name 
of ſpiritus ſalis ammoniaci cum calge viva, and 
of late of allali valatile ammoniacum cauſticum 
or purum, as well as in a mild fluid form; 
but whether the being made cauſtic makes 
any difference.in/its medical virtues, when 
taken into the Mead a8 5 . em 
mined, 

It has len iſe ena mn in a Hold 3 
ond the name of /þiritus. ſalis ammomaci. 
This may be made by ſaturating diſtilled 
water with, the- mild volatile ſalt; but it is 
generally ordered to be prepared, by mixing 
in a retort, about three parts of the vege- . 
table fixt alkali, with two of the common 
fal ammoniac, ! and eight parts of water, 
and then diſtilling off one half the quan- 
RY of bete If the mild purified vege- 

Mn table 


table alkali be employed in this proceſs, the 
volatile liquor will be of the mild kind, and 


'will efferveſce with acids; but if the pot. 
aſh, or other unpurified vegetable alkali be 
uſed, it will be more or leſs cauftic, as the 
falt in theſe aſhes is often in part in a cauſtic 
ſtate, and the earth with which! it is mixed 
has been partly converted into lime. 

Wben united with ſpirit by diſtillation, 
10 the ſame manner as in the foregoing 
formula with water, it has been called ſpi- 
ritus falis ammoniaci dulcir or vinofus, And 
when effential oils are diſſolved in this dul- 
 cified alkaline ſpirit, either by means of 
digeſtion, or of diſtillation, it has been cal- 
led fprritus volatilis aromaticFuv, and poſſeſſes 


the virtues of the volatile ſalt n to 
ä thoſe of the eſſential oils, 


A ſpirit made by mixing 24 ounces 0. 
the vegetable alkali, 12 of common ſal am · 
moniac, 4 of aſafcetida, with fix pints of ſpi- 
rit, and diſtilling off five pints, has been 
called fpiritus volatilit fetidus'; and thought 


to be an excellent Ake nervous 


medicine. 
* une of reftified * of n and 
1063 | | ten 
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ten grains of "_ diflolved in highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, and mixed with four 
ounces of the cauſtic ſal ammoniac, 'has 
been called ſpiritus volatilis ſuccinatus. It has 
long been known under the name of eau de 
luce, and been eſteemed to be a powerful 

penetrating remedy, and been much uſed, 
for ſmelling at, in lowneſs and in fainting 
fits. 
Tinctures have been ordered to be 
gem bark in the ſpirit of Mal amtnomiac; 
and from gum guaiacum, and valer ian root, ib 
the ſpiritus volatilis aromaticus, which 
have eee ee IT OG 
wy oe 
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AVING thus conſidered the different 
1441 acid and alkaline ſalts, I ſhall next 
take. a view of thoſe formed by their union, 
which have been called neutral, from their 
Partaking of none of the properties of either 


the acid or alkali, of which they are com- 


poſed, but others peculiar to themſelves. 
If there are no more alkaline ſalts in na- 
ture than the three already mentioned, to 
wit, —1. The Vegetable alkah—2. The 
foſſil—3. And the volatile. And if there 


were no more acids than four 1. The vi- 
triolic—2, The nitrous—3. The marine 
4. And only one vegetable acid, as was 
3 e then the number of 


* neutral 
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neutral ſalts would be confined to oa: 
as marked in Dr. Cullen's table, to wit, 


AE as poſed of Aal and Add. 


1. Tattarus vitriolatus - Vegetable n 
2. Glauber ſalt — — Fo — olic. | 
3- Vitriolic ammoniac == Volatile J 


Common nitre - VegetableJ 2 | 
| 5 Cubic nitre . - VC e Foflil Nie, ' 
. Nitrous ammoniac - += Volatile = F | 


Digeſtive falt - - - Vegetable 
7 - — Foſkl 


N 
— _— —ü— — — — 
— —ñ— — rs oo. - 
- — — 


7 


Common ſea ſalt 
9. Common fal ammoniac i Volatile 


10. Soluble tartar - e Vegetable 5 
11. Rochelle falt - - - — * 1 | vexrabe BY 
12, Spiritus minCereri = . Volatile fry 


But experience has ſhewn that each of 
the vegetable acids, and of the animal, and | 
of the mineral lately diſcovered, have pro- | 
perties different from each other, and form 
diſtin& neutral ſalts with each of the three 

| alkalies; ſo that the number of neutral 

ſalts is infinitely greater than was former- | 
ly imagined ; but as few of them have | | 

hitherto been uſed in medicine, and the - = 


virtues of the others are but little known, 

1 fhall only conſider particularly thoſe ' 
which have been long in uſe, which ate 
the twelve mentioned in the above table, 


and 


0 * 
it 
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and one or two more made with varieties 
of the vegetable acid. | 
The neutral ſalts may be made in thres 
ways—1. By mixing to the point of ſa - 
turation the pure acid and alkali of whi 
they are compoſed. —2., By ene 
mixed ſubſtances containing both of them. 
3. Or by adding one of them to a mixt 
ſubſtance containing the other. Thus the 
tartarus vitriolatus may be prepared by mix - 
ing the vitriolic acid and the vegetable al- 
kali, diflolved in a ſufficient quantity of 
diſtilled water, to the point of ſaturation, 
and then evaporating the water ſufficiently 
to allow the ſalt to cryſtallize. Or it may 
be prepared by mixing a ſolution of the 
vitriolic ammoniac in water, with the fal 
diureticus; for the vegetable alkali of the 
diuretic ſalt will unite with the vitriolie 
acid; and the volatile alkali of the ammo» 
niacal ſalt. with the acetous acid of the ſal 
diureticus; and if the mixed liquor be eva- 
porated with a gentle heat till the weight 
of water be leſs than ten or twelve times 
the: weight of tartarus vitriolatus, and be 
then ſet in a cool place, the vitriolated tar- 
} | tar 
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tar will ſhoot into cryſtals; and the neutral 
ſalt formed by the vinegar and volatile al- 
kali, will be found to have partly evapo- 
rated and partly to have remained diſſolved 
in the water. Or it may be prepared by 
pouring a proper quantity of the vitriolic 
acid upon nitre, which will immediately 
attach itſelf to its alkaline baſis; and upon 
diſtillation the nitrous acid will come over 
into the receiver, and the falt which re- 
mains behind in the retort on being diſ- 
ſolved in diſtilled water, evaporated and 
cryſtallized, will be found to be a tartarus 
vitriolatus. * X. f : 
The beſt of theſe methods TY preparing | 
neutral ſalts is Certainly the firſt, or the mĩx- 
ing the pure acid and alkali together till they 
come to the point of ſaturation, where it 
can be done at as cheap a rate as by other 
proceſſes; and where the mineral acids or 
the cryſtals of tartar. are employed, it is 
neceſſary to mix of diſtilled water, a quan- 
tity proportioned to that which is required 
to diſſolve the neutral ſalt to be prepared. 
If it be intended to eryſtallize the ſalt, 
the liquor after it has come to a perfectly 


U | | neutral. 


| 


* 
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neutral ſtate, by the mixture of a due pro- 
portion of the acid and alkali, muſt be eva- 
porated, till a ſaline cruſt or pellicle begins 
to appear on its ſurface; or till it be re- 
duced to a leſs; quantity than is ſufficient 
to keep the neutral ſalt in a fluid ſtate, 
when it becomes cold; after which it is 
to be ſet by, to allow the ſalts to ſhoot into 
cryſtals. By theſe means, perfectly pure 
neutral cryſtals will be obtained; for if 
there ſhould be any little ſuperfluous acid 
or alkali, it will, remain in the liquor, or 
adhere to the neutral ſalts ſo looſely that 
it may be eaſily waſhed off. | 
If it be intended to evaporate the neu- 
tral ſalt to dryneſs, or to keep it in a fluid 
form, great care ought. to be taken to re- 
duce it to a perfectly neutral ſtate, by mix- 
ing a due proportion of the acid with the 
alkaline ſalt; and where the ſalt is evapo- 
rated to dryneſs, a very gentle heat ought 
to be uſed, particularly towards the end of 
the operation, aud for that reaſon it is 5 
ten proper to uſe a water bat. 
The ſalts which are commonly kept! in 
a e from, are—1. The tartarus 
A bn : vitr jolatus, 
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vitriolatus. 2. Glauber ſalt. 3. Common 
nitre. 4. Sea ſalt. 5. And Rochelle alt. 

The ſalts which are commonly evapo- 
rated to dryneſs are thoſe prepared with 
the vegetable alkali, and the varieties of the 
vegetable acid ; owing to the difficulty of 
| keeping them in a cryſtallized form; 
though the cryſtallized ſoluble tartar and 
diuretic! ſalt have of late been eſteemed 
preferable to that which is proguecd by eva- 
1 to dryneſs. N 

The common ſal ammoniac is dg 
for the moſt. * in the r in which 1 it 
is ſublimed. n | 
-:\The: vitriolic ad nitrous ammoniacs, 
the cubic nitre, and the digeſtive ſalt, may 
be prepared and preſerved in a eryſtallized 
ſtate, but they are ſeldom or never em- 
e medical purpoſes. . 

The ſpiritus mindereri or vegetable am- 
moniac is commonly kept in a fluid form, 
it being difficult to obtain it ſolid. | 
Neutral ſalts may be decompoſed, either 
by the force of fire driving off one of their 

component principles; or by adding to ſo- 
lutions of them in water ſome ſubſtance 
Vo. I. . that 
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that has a greater affinity with one of their 
component parts, than it has to the other; 
and they are likewiſe in part decompoſed 
by ſolution and heat; for if they be dif- 
| ſolved and kept long expoſed to heat, part of 
their acid often flies off with the water; and 
hence neutral falts ought not to be added 
to liquors that require heat in their prepa- 
ration, * the liquors are removes from 
the fire. 8 8 

The proper Rey for 3 
as well as other ſalts, is water; for al- 
though other fluids diſſolve ſome of them, 
yet that ſeems to depend on thoſe fluids 
containing water, and their power of ſolu- 
tion to be in proportion to the quantity of 
water they contain. Authors have differed 
very much with reſpect to the quantity of 
water that it requires to diſſolve a given 
quantity of each of the neutral, as well as 
of the alkaline and of the ſolid acid ſalts; 
which has probably been owing to the fol- 
lowing circumſtances; to wit, that the 
quantity of water required to diſſolve any 
ſalt muſt be more or leſs according as the 
falt is mare or leſs pure, according as it 


* 
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contains more or leſs water, and according 
to the degree of heat which 100 water ems 
ployed for its ſolution has 

In order to aſcertain, as near as poſſible, 
the quantity of water required to diſſolve 
a certain quantity of the different ſalts, 
different parcels of equal weight of each of 
the ſalts, both cryſtallizedand perfectly dry, 
ought to be procured; and then proper 
trials made to ſee what quantity of diſtilled 
water, of a certain determined degree of 
heat, is requiſite to diſſplve each; and 
four, five, or more different trials ought to 
be made with each falt, with diſtilled wa- 
ter of different degrees of heat; from a 
degree or two above the freezing point, to 
the heat of boiling water; and theſe. ex- 
periments ought all to be made in a room 
where the air is kept of the ſame degree of 
heat, while theſe experiments are  perform= 
ing. 

Authors, from not attending to the above 
circumſtances, have differed very much in 


the quantity of water they have aſſigned _ 


for diſſolving the different ſalts; ſome mak- 
N 2 „ „ 


| 
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ing it double, in many inſtances, to what 
others do. 2 + jo . | "Sy 4 
The following bie dpd 
not only moſt of the true neutral, but like- 
wiſe many of the other ſalts, is taken from 
the accounts of authors; and though it may 
be far from being accurate, yet it gives a 
general idea of the ſolubility of moſt of 
the ſalts in common uſe, and may ſerve as 
a guide to others who with to make fur- 
ther experiments on this ſubje& ; for in it 
is marked the quantity of diſtilled water 
which has been alledged ſufficient to diſ- 


ſolve an ounce of each of che falts men- 
n ee E's | 5 


— — 
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TABLE of the Puantities of wliffilled Water e to 
Aiiſſalue different Salts. 5 


an Ounes Nigg ale; Ounens to difſolve its 1 


Of vegetable al kali 1 by Grew, near 2 by Vogel. 

Of foſſil alkali + + +» 371 when pine, | y Hon, 
E H. Cavendiſh, D 

Of ſal cornu err 54 by Eller. 

Of yolatile ſal ammoniac, - N 

Of cryſtals of tartaf - - 16 by Eller, more by others 96 


Grew. 


Of eſſential ſalt of ſorrel 48 by Grew, 


others. 


Of Glauber ſalt 25 by V „ rf by others. 
oge 


Of vitriolated tartar - - 5 dy Vogel and Eller, 16 by 


Of Epſom ſalt „„ by Uer. == 

Of vitriolic ammoniac. 

Of common nitre . 2 by Vogel and Eller, bid "by 
| Hl | rew, 6 by Lewis, 

Of cubic nitre Ss Save» . . + 3 


Of nitrous ammoniac. 
Of de ſalt - = 3; b 1 


Of ſea falt »..- -  - 3 by Boerhaave, 25 by Eller, 


215 by Grew, 


of common ammoniac - 31 by — 9" oi with ger, 
| 37 by V | 
Of ſoluble tartar - + & by Eller. - 


Of diuretic ſalllt 
Of Rochelle ſalt 


* 


e 
- 


Of vegetable ammoniac »- Nee moſt] yina fluid fate, KPA | 
the name of ſpiritys mindereri. 
"Of bore: <=; ns: 5 Vogel, 1415 by Eller, 137 
 ISATY 73-4 4/S | rew. 
Of alum = .- = 34,by Vogel, 34 by Eller, 65 by 
Grew. 


Of green vitriol + 13 by Grew, 7 dr. 10 gr. by Vo- 


| 8 el, 6dr, Abo by Eller. 
Of blue vitriol + - 


* = * 


Iller. 


N3z Water 


— A gr. by ogel, 7 dr, by 
Of white vittiol « + fls +1 by Vogel, 1 and above f by 


— — — — 2 —ñ = 
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Water not only diflolves a certain quan, 
tity of one ſalt, but after it is fully ſatu - 
rated with it, it is ſtill capable of diſſplving 
a certain quantity of another; and when 
it can bear no more of either of theſe, i it 
will ſtill take up a third, without ag 
go any of the former two. 

Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, 
gives two inſtances of this: and Mr. Eller, 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy at 
Berlin, for the year 1750 (publiſhed in 

175), has given a number of experiments 
of this kind. And he found that eight 
' ounces of diſtilled water, ſaturated | 

. "#ith an ounce and @ half of volatile falt of 
be diſſolved an ounce of nitre. and 
half an ounce of ſugar. | 
With half an aunce of cream of tartar, dif. 
ſolved half an ounge of Sedlit ſalt, and as 
much fixed alkali. 

With an ounce and & half of ala lar. 
tar, diſſolyed half | an ounce of fixed al- 
Kali. . | 
With three ounces and a half of 2 Jauder ſal 
diffolyed two drams of nitre, and as moet 
ues 
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Mb four ounces of Epſom ſalt, difolved 
half an ounce of refined-ſugar. 


With invo ounces, ſcuen . 


of nitre, Dr. Grew lays, diflolved five drams _ 


of ſal ammoniac. | 
mul four ounces of nutre, diſſolved one 
ounce, five drams of fixed alkaline ſalt, and 


half an ounce of common falt. 


With three ounces, one drum, aud a ſeruple 
of common fall, diſſolved three drams of 
nitre, | and five drams of fixed alkaline 
ſalt. 
Mut three ounces, one 4 abt: a feruple 

of ſea ſalt, Dr. Grew ſays, diſſolved five 
drams of nitre, and one of fal ammoniac, 

With tuo ounces and a half of ſal amm. 
mac, diffolved five drams of foſſil falt. 

With four ounces of foluble tartar, bes 
half an ounce of purified nitte. 

Mitb four drams, tuo ſcrupits s of bora, diſ- 
ſolved half an ounce of fixed alkaline ſalt. 

With tuo ounces and a half of alum, diſ- 
| ſolved fix drams of corntgon in, and one 

dram of Epſom falt. 

With nine ounces and a belf of grew vi- 
iril; diſſolved an ounce and a half of Sed- 

N 4 litz 
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litz ſalt, two drams of nitre, and Wes 
drams of refined ſugar. 

With nine ounces of blue vii, Aiffolved 
an ounce of nitre, three drams of common 
ſalt, and an ounce of ſugar. 

- With four ' ounces and a. half of ako Ut 
trial, diſſolved one ounce of refined ſugar. - 

From - theſe experiments it is demon- 
ſtrated, that water ſaturated with one ſort 
ol falt is ſtill capable of diffolving a cer 
tain portion of another, and then after- 
wards of a third, and probably of a fourth, 
or of a fifth, or more; but how far this may 
go, has not yet been determined by chy- 
miſts. Do not theſe experiments tend to 
prove the truth af the concluſion drawn by 
Dr. Grew, “ That not only the viſible 

cryſtals, but the very atoms of every 
“ ſalt, at. leaſt thoſe particles which are 
< ultimately diſſolved in water, have a dif- 
« ferent figure from one another; - becauſe 
« if they were all of one figure, there 
« would be no ſuperimpregnation, but 
« the pores of the ſame water would im- 
« og as n of one 00" as anſwered 
„ ig d enten 
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to the 3 of the two or more | ſales 
« imbibed,” _ _ . TT | Rs SIR 

No ſolution 1 ſalts is whey 3 
generation of heat or of cold, which laſts, 
only till the water 1s intimately united 
with the ſalts; immediately after which, 
the watery ſolution returns to the tempera- 
ture of the atmoſphere. The neutral 555 
in general, generate cold, 


Sale which generate Heat dit the Tine 75 
their Solution, © 


x4 now 


The following falts generate, heat on 
their mixture with water, and raiſe the 


quickſilver in Fahrenheit 3. thermometer 


— — 


as follows. 1 ant we 
Dr. Boerhaave mentions, that, Ry 
One ounce of vitriolic acid, on . 
being mixed with three of wa- 
ter, rajſed the quickfilver from 450 to > bo 
of dry falt of tartar with 
three of water, raiſed i it from 471 to 57 
Mr. Eller, that | N75 
One ounce of fixed alkaline ſalts | bo ang 
diflolved in diſtilled water, I raiſ- r 
ed it ns +» wi 9 degrees 
| One 


9 
” ay 


9 
4 
7 
. & 


2 


ifs Of Nawdl is 
One ounce of Glauber ſalt - 9 degrees 


— Sedlitz falt - - - 9 
— _ white vitriol © = "152 
——vitrioldried comhitenel 30 


le Salts OY" a Cold. 
1 Boer haave mentions, that an ounce of 
the following falts in three ounces of water, 
lowered the thermometer, as follows. 2 
One ounce. nitre, three water, 
"lowered it from 47 to 36 
m—ſ{a ſalt, three water, from 46 to 43 
— ammoniac, three wa- 
ter, from — = RS 47 to 28 f 
—orax, three water, from 48 to 45% 
WM. Eller, that during their ſolution, 
Volatile ſalts of bartſhorn, low- ' . 
ered the quickfilver = - 131 degrees 
Vitriolated tartar „ 5 
Epſom falts = - 42 
Purified nitre +» » - » 18 
| Sea ſalt 45 ; = — 5 f 5 | 42 | 
Bal ammoniac. + 8 2 1 27 | 
Rochelle ſalt | > - - ; | 


— 


8 8 " Y 5 : 0 8 , 1 
Alm „%%% 
7 * 1 
* * * 1 * 3 1 4 F 
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Blue vitriol <= - if * 


On 2 the flowers Gt ud elch of 
Benjamin. with the volatile alkali, 1 found 
that the cold generated ſunk the quickſil- 
ver from 52 to 46. And that on ſaturat - 


ing the ſal ſuccini (acid) with the ſame 


alkali, that the cold ſunk the quicklilver 
from 52 to 40, 

Some of the neut cal Calts as with 2 
very gentle heat, ſuch, as the Glauber ſalt, 
the common nilre, the cubic nitre, the aitrous 
anmmumiac, and the ſoluble tartor. 


Others require a much ſtronger degree ns ; 


heat, fuch as, ſea ſalt, dige Hive ſalt, common ſal 
ammoniac, and borar; but there ĩs one which 
will not melt in any degree of heat what- 
ever, viz. the vitriolated tartar, | 

Neutral ſalts, as well as others, all; pre- 


ſerve, more or leſs, dead animal ſubſtances 
from corruption. The late Sir John Pripgle . 


tried a number of experiments to aſcertain 


their different antiſepticpowers, He put two 
drams of freſh beef into twa ounces: of ciſ- 


tern water, in which he diſſolved ſixty grains 
of ſea falt, and expoſed the phial contain- 


ing 


— —ä—à47—ũ — . —— 
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ing. theſe ingredients, to a beat, equal 
to that of the human blood; the beef 
remained ſweet for above thirty hours. 
After trying a number of experiments with 
the ſame quantity of beef and the ſame 


uantity of water, but mixed with different 
ſalts expoſed to the fame degree of heat, 


he gaye the followin g table of the com · 
parative power of falts to reſiſt Putrefac- 
tion; in which he places ſea ſalt at the 
head as the ſtandard, as being the weakeſt 
of any of them. This he ſuppoſes equal 
to unity, and expreſſes the, Proportional 
ſtrength. of the reſt in higher numbers; 
and wherever he puts the fign + (plus) 
after the number, he means to lay, that 
the ſalt is ſtronger by a fraction 12 the 
number marked. 

His table of the comparative powers of 
ſalts i in reſiſting putrefaction, i is as follows, 
1 Sea ſalt „„ e 
2. Sal geme - 
3. Tartar vitriolated  - MM 
4. Spiritus minderer 

5. Tartarus ſolubiliss 
©2007 Sal diuretics - - 2+ 
nr E 4 | ; WF; Crude 
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7. Crude ſal ammoniac bo OH 2 
8. Saline mixture n | 
„ Lagg Nitre Liga - ee, 7 
bus 10. Salt of hartſhorn - — | 
IT; Salt of wormwood b 511 
12. Borax DL SAGE 3 124 
10 "=" Salt of amber Poe -_ 5 ee 
Thi table is en not actes for 
moſt of the acids, the foſſil alkali, and 
many of the neutral ſalts are omitted, 
however it ſhews that different ſalts have 
different antiſeptic Powers. But Wich te- 


"TEES 


Lhe 
LY 


dead Cabal ſubſtances; and that we can- 
not conclude from thence, that they will 
| produce the fame effects when taken into 
the Human body as medicines; variety or 
circumſtances prevent this, and daily ex 
perience proves that they do not. Thus 
alkaline Aults, which are powerful pre- 
ſervers of dead animal ſubſtances, When | 
taken for any time as medieines, Uiffolve 
the blood, and promote its putrefaction; 
while ripe fruit, and many mild freſh ve- 
20010 getables 


| 
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AF 
getables which reſiſt but little the-putre- 
ſaction of meat, are amongſt the-ſtrongeſt 
correctors of a putrid ſtate of the blood in 
people labouring under the ſeurvy and 
other putrid diſorders. However, the ex- 
periments made by Sir John Pringle and 
others, joined to accurate. obſervations on 

the antiſeptic powers of different medi- 
eines on living human ſubjecta, may ger 
tainly have their uſe. D i I; ery 
Haying premiſed theſe few things rela- 
tive. to the general properties of neutral 
ſalts, 1 ſhall next ant mention their $999; 


are both. of a 13 2 nature, CT have 
been moſtly uſed for keepivg, the body 
open; and the vitriolic ammoniac. has; not 
been ſo much uſed in practice as. Wager 
tain its virtues. 1 1667 294014 201151151 

* The common nitre. is the only one w, 
the three made with the nitrous acid, which 
has hitherto been employed medicivally.i in 
this country ; it is eſteemed to be of a cool- 


iog n ; it heightens the wee the 
blood 


„ % 4 
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blood and preſerves its fluidity. Externally 

it has been employed as a diſcutient reme- 
dy ; internally as cooling and an | 
and for promoting the ſecretions. 

3- The digeſtive and /ea ſalt, particu larly 
the latter, has been more uſed for ſeaſoning 
our food and ptomoting digeſtion, than a8 
a medicine; though it has been often uſed 
in embrocations and in baths, and in other 
external applications. Taken internally in 
large quantity, it proves laxative. The 
common  afumoniac ſalt externally applied 
has been eſteemed to be powerfully diſcu- 
tient; and. ger * ref peaft in 
various diſorders. 

4. The falts. wade with he, mas 
acids and the fixt alkaline ſalts, in ſmall 
quantities promote the ſecretions by the 
kidneys and the ſłin; and in large, by the 
inteſtines: And that made with the vola+ 
tile alkali, externally applied, is powerfully 
diſcutient; and taken internally, promotes 
the ſecretion by the ſkin, particularly when 
_— Oe 10 of warm . 
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"HE vitriolated t: ii FREE of 

= the alkaline ſalt prepared from tartar, 
| e vitriolic acid, has "likewiſe been 


called the arcanum duplicatum, and of late 
alkali. vegetabile” vitriolatuin; its cryſtals are 

of a pyramidal figure, ch eight ſides; 

it is commonly believed to take ſixteen 

4 | Unes its own weight of diſtilled water to 

= difolve'it; though? Vog rel and Eller eſtimate 
„ quantity only at 57. It differs from 
the other neutral ſalts in not being fuſible 
in the fire, unleſs ſome other body is added 
to it, : 
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It has no where been found native, 
though it is got from the aſhes of plants 
that have been burnt to procure a fixt al- 
kaline ſalt. Moſt of it, that is uſed, is pre- 
pared either by mixing the pure acid and 
alkali together, to the point of ſaturation ; 
or by adding the vitriolic' acid to Wer and 
diſtilling off the nitrous acid. ä 
It has been reckoned a good aches for 
promoting the ſecretions, particularly by 
the kidneys and the inteſtines ; it is given 
from ten grains, to two or three drams, or 
more, diffolved in ſome Proper liquor, for 
a doſe; in ſmall doſes it acts as an aperient 
and reſolvent ; ; in large, as a laxative me- 
dicine. In chronic obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, and in many other diſeaſes, it has 
been common to order from a ſeruple to a 
dram or more of this ſalt, to be diſſolved 
in a large quantity of cow milk whey, or in 
minetal waters, and to be drank daily for 
a conſiderable length of time: I have often 
ſeen it produce good effects when admi- 
niſtered in this manner; it commonly pro- 
moted the diſcharge by urine, at the fame 
time that it kept the body open. * 
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Sal Polychroftus, made by deflagrating in 
a. red-hot crucible, equal parts of nitre 
and of flowers of ſulphur, has got its name 
from its being believed to be poſſeſſed of 
many virtues. Upon examination it has 
been found to be a vitriolated tartar, united 
to a hepar ſulphuris, and likewiſe ſome- 
times to a ſmall portion of nitre; for the 
vitriolic acid in the time of the deflagra- 
tion, laying bold of part of the alkaline 
baſis of the nitre, forms a vitriolated tartar 

with it, while part of the ſulphur uniting 
with the remainder, forms 2 hepar ſul- 
phuris: and where the dcflagration has not 
been thoroughly. completed, a ſmall, por- 
tion of the uitre is ſometimes found mixed 
with it. This compound | falt was formerly 
in great repute, and is ſtill much preſerib- 
a ed, particularly by foreign phyſicians. It 
is certainly an excellent medicine where a 

. laxative ſul phureous preparation is wanted; 

and I have often ordered it with e 
ind. . 

It has denn N in the fame n manner as 
the tartarus vitriolatus, and given from 
ten * to a ſeruple or more, two or 


"5 
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three times in the day; or from a dram to 
half an ounce, diſſolved in ſome proper li- 
quor, early in the morning, when it was 
intended to operate freely by ſtool, _ 
If this ſalt be thrown into boiling water, 

and the water be filtered through paper 
and then evaporated, and the falt cryſtal- 
lized, as ordered in ſome diſpenſatories, it 
approaches nearer to the tartarus vitriolatus, 
by being freed of all the looſe ſulphureous 
parts which adhered db. 

Sal Prunell, made by deflagrating half 
an ounce of ſulphur in twelve ounces of 
melted nitre, is a mixed ſalt, compoſed of 
nitre and a ſmall portion of vitriolated tar- 
tar; the acid of the ſulphur having laid 
hold of part of the alkaline baſis of the ni- 
tre, while its phlogiſton was moſtly eva- 
porated by the deflagration. This falt was 
formerly in great repute, from its being 
believed that the nitre had been greatly 


purified by the procels ; 3. at project it is 
ſeldom preſcribed. 
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Glauber 8 alt, Epſom Salt, and Salts f. ni 
1. neal purging Malers. 
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HE neutral falt, Ce peleh of the 
mineral alkali and the vitriolic acid, 


* 
AI. 
. 


of; 
© 


got! its name from Pr. Glauber, who firſt 
diſcovered it; of late it has been called al- 


Lali minerale vitriolatum, and natron vitrio- 
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igt! may be made by cedar the puti- 
fied mineral alkali or natron, with the 
vitriolic acid; but the greater quantity of 
what is now umd is got by adding a proper 
Abart of the vitriolic acid to ſea ſalt, put 
into a retort, which immediately lays hold 
of its alkaline baſis, and ſets the marine 
acid free; ſo that on luting a receiver to 
the retort and diſtilling, the marine acid 


Hopes over into the receiver, and the 
15 Glauber 
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Glauber falt, formed by the union of the 
vitriolic acid and the foſſil alkali (the baſis 
of the ſea ſalt) remains behind in the re- 
tort, in form of a ſaline maſs; which, on 
being diſſolved in diſtilled water, and the 
water filtered through paper, and evapo- 
rated till a pellicle begins to appear on its 
ſurface, and then ſet by in a cool place, 
ſhoots into beautiful cryſtals. This ſalt 
has been found native in Hungary, and in 
other countries which abound with the foſſil 
alkali; and it has been got by evaporating 
the mineral waters at Vaccia Madrid in 
Spain, and at other places. 
The cryſtals, which are ſix- fided 15 
reſembling nitre, contain a large quantity 
of water; they may be reduced by calci- 
nation to one-fourth part of their weight, 
and reſtored again to their cryſtalline form, 
by adding to them the ſame quantity of 
water which they had loſt; they diſſolve in 
about double their own eue of water, 
and raiſe Fahrenheit's thermometer about 
nine degrees during the time of their ſolu- 
tion; if expoſed to the air they become 
dry, white, and downy on their ſurface; 
O 3 and 
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and they melt eaſily on the ape flowing al. 
moſt like water. 
This ſalt is moſtly aſed as a purgative, 
and is given from the quantity of half an 
ounce to an ounce and a half, or more, for 
a doſe, when diſſolved in a proper quantity 
of any mild watery liquor. It is frequently 
con joined with manna, or other purgative 
medicines, to quicken their operation; and 
it has been given in ſmall doſes of a dram 
or two drams as a diuretic. Dr. Mead 
has recommended it both as a diuretic and 
a laxative medicine, where there is a ſup- 
preſſion of urine in the ſmall pox. 
The Ejſem or bitter purging ſalt, called 
of late by Chymiſts magneſia vitriolata, is 
compoſed of magneſia and the vitriolic 
-acid. Tt is a purging falt that is uſed for 
the ſame purpoſes as the Glauber, and it 
diſſolves in leſs quantity of water than it. 
This ſalt was originally got by evaporating 
the purging mineral water at Epſom in the 
county of Surry, but-now almoſt all that 
is uſed is prepared from the bittern, or li- 
quor which remains aſter fea ſalt has been 
- ſeparated from ſea water. By the account 
g | given 
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given by Mr. Brown in the 32d volume of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactlons, this bittern, 
after the ſeparation of the fea ſalt, is con- 

veyed by channels into pits made tight 
with clay, where it remains for months; 
and then the Epſom falt ſhoots into 
cryſtals, and the remaining liquor is boiled 
down till it ſhews a difpoſition to afford a 
ſecond cryſtallization, when it is conveyed 
into wooden coolers lined with lead. Af- 
ter this ſecond cryſtallization has taken 
place, the remaining liquor is again boiled 
down, and new cryſtals are formed ; after 
which the liquor which remains becomes 
ſharp, and yields no more of this ſort of 
ſalt; but if boiled to dryneſs, it leaves re- 
maining a marine ſalt with a calcarious 
baſis, which runs readily per deliquium. 
Monſ. Monnet and ſome foreign chymi- 
cal authors have alledged, that it is ne- 
ceflary to add the acid of vitriol or ſome 
other ſubſtance containing it, to the bit 
tern, before it is capable of producing this 
bitter purging ſalt; and Sir T. Bergman, 
in his Analyſis of Sea Water, does not men- 
tion his having obtained any of this ſalt 
"0 4 in 
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in the reſiduum. However, both Dr. Speed 


| and Dr. Lucas affirm, that they got this 


ſalt from ſea water without any ſuch ad- 


dition. A gentleman, who was lately at 


Lemington, at my deſire inquired of the 
manufacturers of this ſalt, whether they 


added any of the vitriolic acid, or any ſub- 


ſtance containing it, to the bittern from 


which it was prepared; they ſaid that in 
general they put none, though they owned 


that they ſometimes did; but they did not 
mention to him the circumſtances which 


at times induced them to make that ad- 


dition. 


Both the Glauber and the Sofa ſalts 
operate mildly; and although they have a 


nauſeous taſte, it has been obſeryed that 


when they have been diſſolved in ſimple 


peppermint water, or a ſufficient quantity 


of this water has been added to their ſo- 
lution in plain water, and given by ſpoon- 


fuls or in repeated ſmall doſes, / that theſe, 
ſolutions often fit eaſy on the ſtomach, and 


operate by ſtool, after other purgative me- 
dicines have had no effect. It is remarked 


Ee theſe falts, that a dram or two 
0 :  drams 
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drams of them diſſolved in a pint; or in 3 
quart of water, will often operate more 
freely by ſtool, than double that quantity 
diſſolved in three or four ounces of water; 
which ſeems to be the reaſon Why a pint 
or a quart of ſome mineral waters, which 
contain not above one or two drams of purg 
ing falt, ſometimes purge as freely as a doſe 
of briſk phyſic. No remedies are often more 
efficacious in the cure of beginning diar- 
rhceas and dyſenteries, and of the colica 
pictonum, than theſe ſalts, either diluted 
with a large quantity of water, or ſoftened 
by the mixture of manna and ſweet oil, 
and united to a watery  menſtruum, by 
means of a little of the pag of an erb. and 
of gum arabic. 

Sir Torbern Bergman 5 3 ow 
all the purging ſalt of mineral, waters is 
vitriolated magneſia; and that theſe ſalts 
differ from one another only in being more 
or leſs pure. How far this may be true I 
ſhall not ſay, having never tried ſufficient 
experiments with the ſalts of different 
ſprings, to determine this fact; but as the 
cryſtals of theſe differ in their figure from 


one 
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one another, and take different quantities 
of water to diſſolve them, there is reaſon 


to ſuſpect that the earth, which forms their 
baſia, may be different in the vue Fuba 
ferent ſprings. 

The fal of the mineral dey waters are 
commonly uſed in the fame erer 
Glauber and the Epſom ſalts; and it is 
long ſince the purging mineral W 
themſelves have been uſed for curing di- 
arrhœas and dyſenteries ; for Fallopius re- 
commends greatly the ufe of the waters of 
Salmaeidas and Tettueio at Mount Cati- 
num iu Piſtorio, for this purpoſe; and 
| Bacanus ſays, that theſe waters may be 
looked upon as a remedy ſent from heaven 
for the cure of the dyſentery; for that he 
has ſeen many, who were extenuated and 
exhauſted, and whoſe caſes ſeemed to be 
quite deſperate, recalled, as one may ſay, to 
life, by drinking daily, from a yo" to 
ſos of ug of ace hr : 


[ 
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Vitriokc Ammoniac, 


Els falt, compoſed of the volatile 
1 Alkali and the vitriolic acid, has of 
late been called by chymiſts a/kali volatile 
vitriolatum ; it was firſt taken notice of by 
Glauber, who aſcribes many virtues and 
properties to it; but ſufficient trials have 
not hitherto _ made with it, to aſcertain 
its medical virtues; and therefore it has not 
as yet got a place in our diſpenſatory. 15 


Sr. W. 
Common Nitre. 


H E vides of the oi „ 
of the nitrous acid and the vegetable 


alkali was unknown: to the ancients; for it 
is 


* . 
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natedwith the nitre;/that it taſtes of it; and 
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is now pretty evident that their nitre or 
natron was the foſſil alkali. | 

It is prepared in Europe from certain 
earths that have been drenched with putre- 


fied vegetable and animal ſubſtances, and 


laid for many months in alternate ftrata 


with potaſhes and quicklime expoſed tothe 
air 3 and then thrown into water, which, 


after it has diſſolved the ſalt, is purified, 
and Tifficiently evaporated to allow the 


nitre to ſhoot into cryſtals, as was men- 


Foned when I treated of the nitrous acid. 
It is got in large quantity by throwing 

into water certain earths, found in the pro- 

vince of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies, above 


and below the city of Patna. A gentleman 


of credit who had been in that country for 
a number of years, and had often ſeen it 


prepared, gave me the following account of 
it: he ſaid, that the earth from which it 


is got, forms the ſoil of certain wide ex- 
tended barren plains, where no graſs or 
other vegetables will grow, ſo that no cat- 
tle or animals of any kind can feed on thefe 


fields; that the earth is ſo highly impreg- 


its 
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its ſurface is covered with a ſaline cruſt; 
which looks like a hoar-froſt upon it; that 
this earth is thrown into great baſons or 
pools of water, from "whence, when the 
ſluices are opened, the water paſſes through 
mats into other baſons, till it becomes 
pretty clear, and then it is boiled up, and 
the nitre is allowed to eryſtallie. 

Dr. Stahl in his Fundamenta Chemiæ 
ſays, that a nitrous ſalt is found plentifully 
lodged in the herbaceous parts of a great 
number of vegetables; particularly of thoſe 

which grow on the banks of rivulets, ſack 
as the brooklime; and alſo of thoſe” that 
ſhoot out of old walls and ſtones, but eſpe- 
cially from the mortar with which they are 
joined together; of this kind is pellitory; 
and the ſame may be underſtood of certain 
emollient and deterſive plants, as mercury, 
ſoap- wort, mug · wort, wormwood, &c. for 
if theſe plants be firſt infuſed in highly 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, to extract their 
reſinous and oily ſubſtance as much as poſ- 


_  fible; and the remaining plant be after- 


wards' directly boiled in water, or rather 
Git very lightly calcined, it will thus 


com- 


three times (Nr, Lewis ſays fix times) its 


/ 
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communicate its falt to the water, which 


being duly evaporated and ſet in a cool 


place, will ſhoot into nitrous: cryſtals. _ 
Nite ſhopts into cryſtals of the form of 
xefided priſms, with two of the fides 
broader than the others; and if pure they 
gEMain fry in the air. It diſſolves in about 


oyn weight of diſtilled water; and gene- 
rates cold during the time of its ſolution, 


4uking the quickſilver in Fahrenheit“ 


ther 


ter, by Boerhaave's account, ele- 


pen degrees ; by Ellers, eighteen; and 


hence when applied to.the tongue it im- 


preſkes a ſenſe of cold; it, melts readily in | 


the fire, and if thrown into A red-hot cru- 
cible, mixed with any ſubſtance containing 
phlogiſto, it deflagrates with a bright 
flame, and conſiderable noiſe, and a great 


Nitre preferyes animal ſubſtances from 


corruption, and, if mixed with the blood, as 
it comes from 2 vein, it prevents its coagu- 
lating; and hence it has been looked upon 
as a cooling attenuating medicine, and 
. to aſſiſt in preſerving the * 
0 
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of the blood, and in leflening its momens. 
tum in the veſſels, and been much. uſed 1 in 
fevers, in. acute eee and i in Or: 
inflammatory diſorders. Eg 7 
It is is commonly given, * hy 70 

twenty grains for a doſe, diflolved. in an 

ounce. or two of ſome of the ſimple waters 
and the, 15 1 5 15 PI 


1 water, 
almond. Ke Water gruel, or. ſome 


other mild lquor ; in genera] it gl cht to 
be difſolved in ſome fluid before it is wal 


lowed a as a 2 for the cold, which 1 * 


fonach Where cet e bas been 


10 1 


neglecte. 
" "ml has been much preſcribed for altiying 
the pain and heat of vripe in the virulent 
| gonorrhea; 'butit ſometimesincreaſes both, 
where the prethra i is much inflamed; and 
therefore where it is found to Mabe this 
effect, it. either ought to be laid aſide en- 


tirely for the Fd ot given i in very 
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ſmall doſes, diſſolved in large quantities of 
mild, mucilaginous or gummous liquors. 
It has at times put a ſtop to nauſea and 
vomiting, that bave come on at the acceſs 
of fever ; but in general the neutral ſalts 
made with the vegetable acids, taken in an 
efferveſcing ſtate, when their acid and al- 
kali is firſt mixed, anſwer this purpoſe 
better,” ee "IS 
R ET WE qecaſions pa pain' and OO 
neſs at the ſtomach, which the addition of 
ſome gentle cordial medicine removes; and 
at the other times a little of ſome of the 
vegetable acids added t to irs ſokvtions, makes 
it fit ay. Few We LIE ane 
| It does not agree with ee conſtitution; 3 
it ſametimes debilitates too much. The 
late Dr. Alſton, of Edinburgh, uſed i in his 
lectures to mention the caſe of a gentle- 
man, a Mr. Archer, who two different 
times was attacked wich” a paralytic com- 
plaint of his arm, from taking a dram of 
nitre daily for a head-ach; ; and he as often 
recovered by laying aſide the uſe of it; ſuſ· 
pecting it to be the cauſe of theſe paralytic : at- 


tacks, he took no more of this ſalt, and had 
no 
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no return if his Atordet, 1 have ſeen a 


number of caſes; where nitre weakened the 


conſtitution ſo much that its ule was ob- 

liged to be laid aſi de. 
Small doſes of this ſalt dieIved in _ 

watery liquors, geuerally prove diuretic; 


liquors," and aſſiſted by bed-clothes,” they 
promote perſpiration and bring out a ſweat. 
It frequent] y proves laxative, khough i it is 


ſeldom given with this intention, as large 
doſes of it are apt to 5 en and 


unealineſs at Uo? ſtomach.” 
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UBIC 9 called by late chy- 
miſts alkal; minerale mtratum, is com- 
poſed of the acid of nitre and the mineral 
alkali., Dr. Vogel lays, that it agrees with 
common nitre in its cold taſte, its fuſibility, , 
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and inflammability ; but it differs from-it 
in precipſtating qulckſilver from aqua for- 
tis, which he ſays is owing to its nnn. 
W of the muriatic acid. 

Its cryſtals are not exactly cubes; the 


ſides, which. are fx in number, being al- 
ways rhomboidal and not ſquares; they 


diſſolve in nearly the ſame quantity of wa- 
ter, and generate cold during the time of 
their ſolution, nearly in the ſame manner 
as thoſe of common nitre. 

The medical virtues of hs e ak 


108 believed to be the ſame at thoſe of com- 


mon nitre; but it has not hitherto been ſo 
much uſed in practice as to aſcertain its 
medical virtues and properties.. 


*HE nitrous ammoniacy called likewiſe 


, Jaming nitre (nitrum flammans}, and 
of” late alkali volatile a, is made by 
2 {as 
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ſaturating the volatile alkali with the ni- 
trous acid. It ſhoots into cryſtals re- 
ſembling fomewhat thoſe of Glauber ſalt, | 
which, if put into the mouth imprefs on 
the tongue a ſenſe of a conſiderable degree 
of cold; if thrown into a red- hot crucible 
they melt; and they flame, which common 
nitre does not, which has been looked 
upon as a certain proof that the volatile al- 
kali contains a phlogiſton: they diflolve 
both in rectiſied ſpirit and in water, and 
generate a conſiderable degree of cold dur- 
ing the time of their ſolution. Dr. Vogel 
ſays, that they run per deliquium when 
expoſed to the air, but they certainly may 
be preſerved. long entire in well- ſtopt bot- 
tles; for I have ſome, which I made myſelf 
above twenty years ago, which ſtill pre- 
ſerve their figure and tranſparency. | 

Hitherto this ſalt has not been adopted 
into any of the pharmacopoeias of Europe, 
that I know of; neither have its medical 

- virtues been ſufficiently aſcertained, though 
Dr. Hoffman in the ſecond book of his 
Obſervationes Phyſico-chymicz, ob. 5. 
which is inſerted in the 4th volume of his 
11 works, 
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works, p. 484, has long ago mentioned, 
that he thought it might prove a good me- 
dicine for diſcuſſing internal inflammations, 
particularly as it may be united with oam- 


phor, or the anodyne liquor, and with his 
volatile bezoardic . 


s E C T. VI. 
Digeſtive Salt. $600" 


HE falt prepared by aching the 
1 vegetable alkali with the muriatic 
acid has been called Sylvius's digeſtive falt, | 
and of late alkali vegetabile muriatum: it is 
no where found native, but is always pre- 
pared by art: it differs little from ſea ſalt, 
but in its cryſtals being ſmaller and harder, 
and its taſte more agreeable, It is not at 
preſent employed medicinally in this coun- 
try, ſea ſalt being generally made uſe of, 
| Wherever a falt of this kind is wanted, 
Boerhaave ſays, that a dram of this falt 
taken 
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taken two hours before the fit of an ague : 


is expected, often removes the fever. 


s EC T. vm.” 


enn or Sea Salt. 


1 
HE alt fora by the fl alkali 
ſaturated with the muriatie or ma- 


rine acid, has been called common, from its 


being the ſalt that we have in greateſt 
quantity, and is in moſt general uſe; ſea 
ſalt, from the great quantity there is of 
it in ſea water; and of late allali minerale 
nuriatum. | 

It is found native in mines in . 
Poland, Hungary, and in other countries, 
when it has been called / gem, and rock 
ſalt; and it is got in large quantity by 


| evaporating the water of the ſea or of ſalt 


ſpri ings. : 
Its cryſtals are Heh cubical, and 
when: pure do not run per deliquium in 


Sz 
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the air, which they do if they bare a mix. 
ture of the Epſom ſalt, which often hap. 
pens, if great care is not taken to ſeparate 
it. They diflolve in about three times 
their own weight of water; and lower 
Fahrenheit's thermometer above four de- 
grees during the time of their ſolution; 
and the difference of the quantity of this 
ſalt which cold and hot water diffolves, is 
much leſs than that of moſt other ſalts. 

It is generally looked upon as a ſtrong 
antiſeptie, and has been much uſed for 
preſetving animal food from corruption; ſo 
far indeed! is true, that if it be uſed in ſuf- 
ficient quantity it is poſſeſſed of this qua - 
tity; but the late Sir John Pringle tells 
us, that although a dram of this ſalt pre- 
ſerved two drams of freſh beef from cor - 
ruption for above thirty hours, in a heat 
equal to that of the human blood, yet that 
ten or fifteen grains manifeſtly both haſt- 
ened and heightened the corruption; and 
hence he infers, that as it is ſeldom taken 
beyond this proportion with our aliment, 
chat it is ſubſervient tõ digeſtion, by ſoften- 
g and. reſolying ' our food, at the ſame 
925 EE, tune 
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time that it further promotes it, by the 
ſtimulus it gives to the fibres of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines: - taken in 1 00 W tp it 

proves laxative. 2 
It raiſes and increaſes ehiet;* and is 
looked upon rather as a heating than a 
cooling remedy : when taken up into the 
blood, it is not changed by the action of 
our veſſels, but may be got in the ſame 
ſtate from the urine, as when ſwallowed; 
but the other neutral falts are alledged to 
have the ſame property, though as yet a 
ſufficient number of experiments have not 
been made to aſcertain this fact with regard 
to them. The late Dr. John Rutherford, 
profeſſor of medicine in the univerſity of 
Edinburgh, was of opinion, that ſea ſalt 
promoted the generation of the calculus 
in the human — in general laid 
the foundation of it; for that he himſelf 
was troubled with - gravelliſh complaints, 
and obſerved that if he eat freely of ſalt for 
a day or two, he was ſure to have a fit of 
the gravel; but when he abſtained from 
it, he was free from this complaint; but I 
ny that other cauſes muſt concur with 
1 this | 
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this to bring on gravelliſh diſorders; 95 we 
do not find that ſea- faring people, who live 
much on ſalted proviſions, are more ſubje& 
to the ſtone than other men. 
It is ſeldom uſed as an internal remedy, 
though it is ſometimes ordered to be mixed 
with clyſters, to increafe their ſtimulus and 
| to make them operate more freely. |. 
In the ficſt volume of the Medical Tranſ- 
actions publiſhed by the college of phyſi- 
cians in London, article 4, there is related 
a remarkable caſe of a perſon who had la- 
| boured for five: years under violent com- 

4 plaints of the ſtomach, for which he tried 
numberleſs remedies recommended by dif- 
ferent people, without receiving any _— 
on the contrary he grew daily worſe; at 
laſt being adviſed, by a friend to drink on | 

and water, as he once knew a perſon la- 
bouring under the ſame complaints cured 
| by it; he diffolved two pounds of ſea ſalt 
| | in two quarts of water, and drank the whole 
in leſs time than an hour; ſoon afterwards 
he became extremely ſick and vomited vi- 
olently; on the fourth ſtraining he brought 
1 n half a Font of ſmall worms, part 
aſcarides, 


5 


| 
: 
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aſcarides, and the reſt. reſembling thoſe 


worms called botts, frequently met with 


in the ſtomachs of horſes; after this 


the ſalt procured itſelf a paſſage through 
the inteſtines, which for the fourteen pre- 
eeding days had been locked-up, and gave 


him five or ſix very copious fetid ſtools, 5 


tinged with blood, and diſcharged in them 


near an equal quantity of the ſame kind 


of worms as had been vomited up; he then 


ſlept for two hours, during which time he 5 
ſweated profuſely: when he awoke he felt 


an uneaſineſs in his throat, ſtomach, and 


bowels, attended with great thirſt, and af- 
terwards with dyſuria and ſtrangury, for | 


which he drank plentifully of diluting li- 


quors, viz. cold water, whey, butter-milk, = 


or whatever he could get, which removed 


all theſe complaints: three days afterwards 
he repeated his doſe with like effect; and 


afterwards,” by taking balf a He from, 
time to time, he got well, 1 


But although ſea ſalt is not ute uſed 


as an internal medicine, yet ſea water 


which contains it, and a ſmall portion of 1 


Epſom ſalt, has been much recommended 


for 


— —— — — —— 5˙ 


28 o Noe alu. 
for removing glandular obſtructions, parti. 
_ cularly thoſe of 2 ſerophulous nature, drank 


* 


| 


from half a pint to a pint in the day. Dr. 
Nod, io ihe Treble onthe UL ef Sen 
Water, ſays, 'that after the tenfion of the 


veſſels and the danger of their being rup- 
tured has been removed by bleeding, and 


= uſe of nitrous and other cooling medi- 
that ſea water is a moſt effectual re- 


er for reſolving them; and that he has 


ſeen few! morbid -tumified glands where 
pus was not actually formed, which he 


could not preſerve from it, and afterwards 


diſperſe ; and that when theſe tumours are 


_ mollified by the internal uſe of ſea water, 
the waſhing and bathing them with it 
wine the diſcuſſion. 


I have often preſcribed ſea . in the 
manner recommended by Dr. Ruſſel, and 


have often found it of conſiderable uſe; but 


think that the Doctor has rather gone too 
far in his praiſes of this remedy. Sea bath- 
ing, and the occaſional uſe of ſea water, is 
often of the greateſt uſe in ſtrengthening 
relaxed ſcrophulous habits ; and is of con- 
fderable ſervice in bracing and ſtrengthen- 
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ing thoſe whoſe conſtitutions have been 
weakened by fevers and other diſorders, or 
by warm elimates. $453 74 
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Common or muriated Sal Ammoniac. 


\ HIS ſalt, compoſed of the muriatie 
acid and the volatile alkali, is ſaid to 

have got its name from its having been origi- 
nally got in the dry ſands of Lybia, near 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, over which 
caravans travel: it is the moſt common of 
all the falts now called ammoniacal, and 
1s the one that is moſt uſed in practice. 
It is generally believed to be no where 
dune native, though it has been alledged 
to have been gathered near to volcanoes, 
and places Where there are ſubterraneous 


| fires, and n andy e ram the tor- 


rid zone. 
of it that was nee uſed in this 
country 
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country was brought from Egypt aud the 
Levant, and it was believed to be got by 
ſimply ſubliming the ſoot produced by 
burning cow- dung; but many late chy- 
miſts ſuſpe& that the people who made 
this ſalt, added the ley left after ſea 
| falt had been ſeparated from ſea water, or 
ſome other ſaline matter containing the 

 muriatic Acid, to the dung, before 5 
ſubjected it to ſublimatiou. 

It is now prepared both in England audi in 
Scotland from materials which contain the 


* 
0 


muriatic acid and the volatile alkali, but 


the method of preparing it is Sept a ſes . 
cret. . 13 
we nn OR thy in \ theſe matters 
eee me that it, may, be prepared 
at a very cheap rate, by mixing together, 
in a retort or ſubliming glaſs, a proper 
quantity of the vitriolic acid and of the 
volatile alkali, with ſea ſalt, when imme 
diately on mixture the vitriolic acid lays 
huold of the fixt alkaline ſalt, the baſis of 
the ſea ſalt; and on the veſſels being put 
into ſand, and heat applied, the volatile al- 


kali and muriatic acid riſe to the top. of 
the 


SF 
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the veſſel, and form the ſal ammoniac; 
while the vitriolic acid and foſſil alkali 
uniting to form a Glauber ſalt, remain in 
the bottom of the veſſel in form of a faline 
maſs; which, on being diſſolved in diſtilled 

water, and the water with the ſalt being 
filtered and properly evaporated, Py NG 
cryſtals of Glauber ſalt. 

It may likewiſe be prepared by Fol 
ing the muriatic acjd, properly diluted, 
with the volatile alkali; and then evapo- 
rating the water, and cryſtallizing the ſalt. 
In general it is prepared by ſublimation, 
and kept in form of the cakes formed i in 
the veſſels in which it was ſublimed ; if 
cryſtallized, it aſſumes the en, of ſmall 
ſtars with ſix points. 7 

It diſſolves in about three times its own 
weight of water; and the cold generated 
during the time of its ſolution ſinks the 
quickſilver in Fahrenheit's thermometer 
twenty-ſeven degrees : it is ſoluble in al- 

cohol, and it melts in the fire. 
It is a penetrating reſolving ſalt, which 
promotes the perſpiration and urine; given 
in repeated ſmall doſes from ſeven or eight 


grains 
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grains to a ſcruple, it Hcreaſbl the erer 
by the kidneys; in larger doſes from a 
feruple to a dram, affiſted with plenty of 
weak warm liquors and bed- clothes, it 
proves ſudorific; in ſtill larger doſes it 
looſens the belly, and often occaſions Dh 
neſs and vomiting. 

It has been eſteemed by matly brats: 
tloners as a powerful febrifuge, and been 
recommended for the cure of the ague, 
given in doſes of half a dram or more, 
mixed with cordials and ſome abſorbent 
powder, about an hour before the paroxyſm 
was expected to begin, I have frequently 
ordered it to be taken in this manner, but 
it ſeldom had the effect of ſtopping the fit; 
though I have frequently ſeen a dram of 
this ſalr, added to an ounce of bark, affiſt 
greatly in removing obſtinate intermittent 
complaints. 

Externally applied it has been found to 


be a moſt excellent diſcutient remedy; aud 


therefore is often mixed with ſomentations 
and poultices applied with an intention of 
diſcuffing inflammatory and other ſwel- 
lings: and is added to collyria uſed for in- 
flammations 
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flammations of the eye, and mixed with 
gargles where the tonſils, or wu, or 
other _ of . aner . throat are 
RO 1 Sing 


HE neutral ſalt, compoſed of the ve- 
getable alkali and the acid of vine- 
gar or of tattar, has got variety of natnes. 


When made with the fixed alkali and 
eryſtals of tartar; it has been called fartarus 
folubihs ; when with the ſalt of tartar and 
eryſtals of tattar, tartarus tartariſatusʒ hen 
with ſalt of tartar and vinegar, ſal diuruti. 
cus, or tartarus regeneratus, or terra foligrs 
tartari ;, eas of oo alla cue, ace- | 
ſutum. a $744 22 

And 55 An an 5 with WW | 
juice and the vegetable alkali, which is 4 
Glt Fg fame kind that is moſtly uſed in 
a liquid 
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a liquid form, has been called ſaline draugli, 
and of late, allali vegetabile Imomatum. 
Theſe falts have all been reckoned to be 
nearly of the ſame nature, but they have 
not hitherto been ſo accurately examined, 


nor their effects on the human body ſo at- 


tentively obſerved. as to determine their par: 
ticular virtues and properties, and in what 
the operation of the one, differs from that 
of the other. They i in i general diſſolve in 
from two to three times their own weight 
c of ROW, and they diflolve likewile in ſpi- 

be en eil af nagen gg. L. 
obſtruent nature, and thopght to be of 
" great uſe in keeping the blood fluid aud 
in diminiſhing its, momentum imthe veſſels, 
nat the ſame time that they promote the ſe- 
eretions by the kidneys aod by the ſkin, 
and likewiſe by the inteſtines if taken in 

large doſes. W a" IR URL 190 
The ſaline. ncht made with ade a 
ſeruple to half a dram of the vegetable al-. 
kali, ſaturated with lemon juice, are often 
given, once in four or in fix hours, in fe- 
vera een, with a view of cooling 
tlie 
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the body and reſolving the febrile matter; 
and likewiſe of promoting the ſecretion by 
'thekidfieys; or of promoting the perſpira- 
ton when aſſiſted with plenty of warm mild 
liquors, and bed-clothes : given” imme- 
 diately on mixture, while yet in a: ſtate of 
efferveſcenee, they often allay-fickneſs and 
vomiting ; but whether they operate by 
the aerial acid diſtending the ſtomach, or 
by its effects on the nerves and contents of 
the ſtomach; I cannot take upon me to de- 
termine: and the ſame quantity of the 
ſaline draught is frequently made uſe of 
as a vehicle for rhubarb, and of other 
purgative medicines, as it has been found to 
quicken their operation, and to make them 
operate with greater eaſe to the patient. 9 
The neutral ſalt made with vinegar and 5 ; 
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ſalt of tartar has been ſuppoſed to promote 
the diſcharge - by urine more. powerfully 
than the others, and therefore has been 
called ſal diureticus, and been employed 
in repeated doſes of from ten grains to a 
dram, for promoting this ſecretion; and 
it has at times been given as a purgative. 
The late Dr. Fothergill in the Edinburgh 
en L Q Medical 
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Medical Eſſays, and the late Dr. Lewis in 
his new Diſpenſatory, both ſay, that they 
have ſeen two drams of a fixed alkaline ſalt 
ſaturated with vinegar, give ten or twelve 
looſe ſtools in bydropic caſes, and at the 
ſame time promote a plentiful. diſcharge 
by urine, without the leaſt inconvenience ' 
to the patient. „ ISCLIS 

The n ns tar- 
tariſatus are commonly employed as lax 
atives, in doſes from two drams to half an 
ounce, either by themſelves or joined to 
1 * . t 


SECT. XI. 
Rocbella Sal. 


HE ſalt compoſed of the vegetable 
acid and the foſſil alkali, has not 
been long known to the world. For ſome 
years before the year 1730, a purgative ſalt, 
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cret; was ſold by a phyſician of the name 
of Seignette, at Rochelle in France; and 
in the year 173i the receipt of ĩts compo· 
ſition was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, when it 
proved to be a neutral ſalt, made by ſatu⸗ 
rating the foſſil alkali with the cryſtals of 
tartar; it is commonly called / da Seignerte, 
and Polychreft. of Rochelle ;; and by 150 abt 
miſts, alkali minerale. tartariſtun. ./ 

In preparing this fale ſomeartiſts diſſolve 
the dete of tartar in boiling diſtilled \ 
water, which they faturate with. the pure 


# © = #® 


evaporate and. cryſtallize: but as it takes 
a. very large quantity of water to. diſſolve 
the cryſtals of tartar, of conſequence it re · 
quires that a great quantity of water ſhould 
be evaporated, in order to cryſtallze 
the ſalt; and therefore moſt people now 
qiſſolye the pure mineral alkali in eleven 
or twelve times its own weight of boiling 
diſtilled water, and then add by little and 
little the cryſtals of tartar reduced to a 
fine powder; always allowing the efferveſ= 
ceuce WORE: ſalution of the: cryſtals of tar- 
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tar, thrown into the water, to be completed 
before any more is added; after the liquor 
is fully ſaturated, it ought then to be fil- 
tered through paper, and ſuffieiently eva- 
porated to allow the Rochelle ſalt to op 
e Baar; 07 1 

The large eryttat of this Gate are FN 
half an inch to an inch long, and above 
half an inch in diameter, with five or fix 
ſides of different breadths, and a plain flat 
Tu rface at each end of irregular pentagon 
or hexagon figure. | The cryſtals of this 
ſalt do not run per deliquium ; they diffolve 
in leſs than three times their own weight 
of water, and they lower Fahrenheit's 
thermometer two or three degrees during 
the time of their ſolution.” It does not begs 
ſolve i in alcohol. OTE cn CHD 

In the Paris Phatmakbophiti it is dad, 
wins it takes about ſixteen ounces of cry 
tals of tartar to ſaturate 7 outices of 
the foſſil alkali. 

This is a mild pleaſant purging fas a 
is given from one to two ounces, diſſolved 
in watery liquors for a doſe. In France it 
is common to mix _ ſalt with mineral 
waters, 
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waters, when they with to give: chem. a, 


purgative gualaeys cow : inan 213 
The taſte, figure, Andiüg abthacty 
tals of a ſalt made with the acid of vinegar: 


and the foffil-alkali, reſemble each other 


ſo much, that there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve that the acid of tartar and of vinegar: 
approach near to each other, if they arer not 


entirely of the nnn baia oni! 
— — — —— — — 
; $ECT. 1 


\ Eau. Amnioniac, or ger Mindereri. 


HIS alt, 0 of the acid of 
L vinegar and the volatile alkali, has 
ately been called fpiritus Mindereri, 
from Dr. Mindererus, who firſt took notice 
of it, and introduced it into practice. 
It is commonly made with diſtilled vi- 
; eau, the volatile ſal ammoniac, and 
it takes about an ounce of the ſalt” to ſa- 
"_ quart of the vinegar; though this 


6401 Q3 2 varies 
/ : * 
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ago: Of 3 
varies à little according to the ſtrength of 
the vinegar: it is commonly kept in a 
fluid fotm, and it is reckoned to be of 
a cooling nature, and been! much uſed 
in feveriſn diſorders ; in repeated ſmali 
doſts of half an bounce, it promotes the 
ſecretion by urine; hut in larger or often 
repeated doſes aſſiſted doith plenty of warm 
liquors, and bed- clothes, it proves pow 
erfully diaphoretic: it may be given from 
half an ounce to four ounces for a doſe to 
an adult. A ASS Dl IB ORE ͤ . DVI TRPE Hae na 
malls E it is a good Aiſcuriens 
remedy, and, is often uſed for that pur- 
poſe. . 

It may be obtained in a ſolid form by 
mixing ſoluble tartar with the vitriolic am- 
moniac, and then ſubjecting them td ſatis 
mation, When the volatile alkali and 1 

table acid will riſe and form a ſolid vegetable 
ammoniac ſalt, but M hich runs teadily per 
deliquium; and the vegetable alkali and 
vitriolic acid will remain. en n 
a tartarus vitriolatus. 3 bu; 

However, 2 Seh eee 
| aan, which does not tun * Jeliqvinm. 
| | 2i᷑s 3 . 9 may 


fy 
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may be got by diſſolving the volatile alkali 
in about twelve times its own weight of 

boiling diſtilled water, and ſaturating this 
ſolution by throwing, by little and little, 


into it, cryſtals of tartar reduced to a fine 


powder, till the alkaſine ley is ene 
ſaturated. BEN 


l ; | 
| 
Pl 1 F o ; * : 5 
— — — cm 
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T FJAVING finiſhed the account of the 
common neutral ſalts, I ſhall next 

der b ene which ſeems to be a neutral 
ſalt compoſed of the foffil alkali, and a pe 
culiar ſort of acid, called ſedative ſalt. 
Very different accounts have been . 

of this ſubſtance: Dr. Lemery, in his Dic- 
tionary of Drugs, had alledged, that it was 
got from certain mines in Perſia, and in 
other countries; and that when it was 


Q4 taken 


- 4 
PFPPUL P ² 2 : 
— r . I = by - _ — 


n 


taken out and expoſed ens air, it became 
greaſy and red on the ſurface, and in that 
ſtate had been called by the French Dora 
gras ( fat borax). Of late, Monſ. Bomare, 
in a new edition of his Dictionary, has 
| given another account of it; he, fays,. 
| That it is prepared in Perſia and 1 in the 
Mogul country, by pounding a certain fat 
Hu grey-coloured ſandy ſtone, or earth, and 
ſteeping it in a ſaponaceous or gelatinous 
water, which comes from the mountains, 
or 18 found in certain deep pools near to 
| copper- mines; that after a certain time 
| this water is taken out atd” evaporated, 
| and then put into large Froughs, or ditches, 
lined with white potter's earth, and there 
let and till a white ſaline earthy matter is 
| 1 Precipitated, which is taken out, and then 
| the ſame operation repeated with it as had 
been performed with the, original, ſandy 
None . Or earth; ; when the tincal or rough 
| borax , concretes in the water, in the form 
18 Ai which it is brought ta Europe 


: I 4 


„x. Lewis ſays, That it comes to 
| England. in Fe mel, Se pany 
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of large cryſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller, 
ones, partly white and partly green, joined 
together as it were by a greaſy, yellow, 
ſubſtance, intermingled with ſand, imall 
ſtones, and other impurities.” It is puri- 
fied by diſſolving it in boiling water, and 
then filtering, eyaporating, and eryſtalliz ing: 
the ſalt ſhoots into ſmall, tranſparent cryſ 
tals, but the refiners have a, method} of 
making it ſhoot into large ones; which, 
Cramer ſays, differ from the genuine, and 

may be called adulterated bora. 

It melts; i into glaſs, ,which is 3 
If ſoluble, in water; , and-it, diflalves.i in 
about twelve or fourteen times its * 
veight of Raten 1 10 % 2 il 
Ib is more uſed for g n and 
other) ;purpoſes;than;as:a, medicine; it pro- 
motes greatiy the. fuſion of metals, and is 
particularly, uſcful in ſoldering z and, it 
makes the — — earths run more rea» 
ily, into glaſs than the, 6x alkaline falts ; 
dee 3, employed. ja be mp 
artiicial gems. 1 ray 95 ao 

Tue virtues, of this medicine. hape not 
Mega pens e + ws en 


much 


- 


Þ 


% Of Now Salty 
itch eſteemed as an emmenagogue, and 


thought to ptomote delivery ;/ and moſt 
difpenſatories contained a pubvis ad partum, 


which is now generally omitted, though 
doörat ſtill retains a eee is ehen _ i 
fittiples. / N 

It is found to be a böser el Went bt 
aphthous eruſts which come in the mouths 
und fauees of children; and in the mouths 
of adults from fever, purging, and other 
Hiſeaſes. Sometimes it is mixed with ho- 
ney in the proportion of a dram finely 
powdered to an ounce of the honey, and 
ivett frequently 1 in ſmall quantities; and 
t'othet times it is diffolved in water, and 
4 uſed by way of a gargle. Dr. Biffet, in the 
= chapter of his Eſſay on the Medi- 
ral Conſtitution ef Great Britain, $ 116, 
Ways, t Thit in the thruſn peculiar to chil- 
Gren, 2 foldtivn bf borax in ſpring-water 
is ons? werful diſſolver and deterger 
dit yet Küwn; and that it will deſtroy 
the white crits 185 ks increaſe, provided it 
be not very thick; but it always tegene 
rates Tpredily artet, unleſß it be very flight; 
e beg chin, off WH 


are 


235 
ere 0G; and the difchſe 18 genrle, and 
extends riot beyond the 'fautts; the bora 
will wake a perfect eures even in its in- 
creaſe, of before ĩt ois yellow vr'brown,) 
eſpecially if aided with gentle laxatives?" 
Ie is Haid to be uſed with great faccels\for | 
the ſaihe'putpoſt/in the Eaſt Indi. 

When it has been uſed as an interna? 
medicine, it has been given From! ten 
grains: 00 half a dram for a doſQ. 
I Already mentioned, chat borax is a neu- 
tral lalt, com poſed of the foſſil alkali aud 
2 particular ſort of aeid called ſedative 
which ee cn 1. OY 
mediehs:512go. Be LD 203.114.1570 g 


This 405, called fal action Honbergi, 
is got by mixing with borax the pute vi- 


triolie acid, in the proportion of eight parts 
of borax to chree of the acid; for on mix. 
ture, the sed vnites itſelf with the foffil 
alkali of the borax, and - fets the ſedative 
ſalt fret; 66 that it may be ſeparatedeeither 
by applying heat and fubliming, or by 
diluting wich a ſufficicnt quantity of water, 
Ae e 121 3 ons. 


09 f 7910, VEWI Tit. neh! 1. When 
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. When it is to be prepared by ſall. 
mation, the borax and vitriolic acid, mixed 
with a weight of diſtilled, water equal to, 
that of the acid, are to be put into a wide- 
necked retort, and after a receiver has been 
adapted to it, the fire is to be raiſed till 
the retort. becomes red hot, when the ſe- 
dative ſalt will riſe into the neck of the 
retort in a foliated form; but it is ſeldom 
made pure by this firſt operation, and 
therefore it muſt be repeated ſeyeral times 
till the ſalt riſes perfectly pure, taking 
care each time to add, to the ſedative ſalt 
to be ſublimed, the watery liquor which 
came over in the preceding operation, 

2. When it is prepared by ents 
five. ounces of borax in powder are to be 
diflolved in diſtilled water of a boiliug heat; 
; pg. 3 1 3 is to 


| liquor; 5s to — til dach time as 
a pellicle begins, to appear on the ſurface ; 


When the fire is to be removed, and the 
evaporating; glaſs. raiſed out of the ſand, 
and then let remain till the: whole is cool, 
ther rhe ſedative ſalt may conerete into 
eryſtals, 
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eryſtals; which are to be well waſhed witli 
cold water, ' and then haps” __ kept for 


uſe cd nobel to aut 2 1014 
9 


The firſt metfiod by Putri is both 


tedious and troubleſome, and therefore this 
laſt by cryſtallization is moſtly performed 3 3 


though it has been alledged, that the ſe- 
dative ſalt procured in this manner, is not | 


generally ſo white as that got by the other; 
but in other reſpects hemp are FRI 
the ſame nature. NO 

It always concretes into a foliated thin 
mg form; it is a little bitter to the taſte, 
but does not feel in the leaſt acid, though 
it blunts and deſtroys the alkaline qualities 
of the different alkaline ſalts. It can not 


be diſſolved!i in water, unleſs the water be 


of a boiling heat, and then Monſ. Morveau 

ſays, that a pound of diſtilled water diſ- 

ſolves only 183 grains (or three drams 

three grains) of it. It diffolves, though 

with difficulty, in ſpirit of wine. 

This falt has been called ſedative, from 
its being believed to be of a mild anodyne 


nature, and to procure reſt; it has been 


thought 
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thought to calm the heat of the, blood in 
burning ſevers, and to remove deliri 
Profeſſor Gaubius, of Leyden, had a great 
opinion of this medicine, and alledged, 
that it was a better medicine than opium, 
in many caſes, particularly in deliria from 
fever or inſſammation; becauſe it procured 
7 flcep by quicting the nerves without heat» 
ing. its doſs he eſtimated. ta be about ſen 
ven or eight grains, diflolved in water; 
though it has been given by balf Mn an 

or More udct's | 

1 has fallen i To PIE in this 5 
whether from its not having been found 
to be poſſeſſed of the virtues attributed to 
1. or to its never et beep the as 


CHAP, . 
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O Meal, 4 Metallic e., 


ETA LS are ſubſtances Which are 
neither ſoluble in water, nor in- 


* 


flammable ; in fire, but which'melt by heat, 


and concrete again, when. cold, into the 
ſame form they had before. 
They are divided into true metals and 
ſemimetals; ; thoſe being eſteemed true and 
perfect metals, which are malleable under 
the hammer; thoſe imperfect, or  ſemime- 


tals, which are not ſo; though zinc, which 


is reckoned to be one of them, has ſome 
ſmall er of malleability. | 


4 Be © 
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nei and their Proeraton 


are reckoned fix in 
number: — 1. old, aurum. 2. Sil 

2 argentur—3. opper, cuprum or 

—4. Iron,  ferrum.—s. Lead, plum- 
. Tin, ſtannum: which have been 
whimſically called by the chymiſts after the 
planets—1. Sol.—2. Luna.—3. Venus. 
4. Mars,—s. Saturn,—6, Jove or Jupiter, 
As they are found in the bowels of the 
earth, they generally are neither pure nor 
ductile; but conjoined with | ſulphur, 


HE pure metal 


arſenic; and other ſubſtances,” in which 


form they are called ores. Sometimes 
gold and ſilver, and at other times, other 
metals, have been found in a malleable 


ſtate. 


They are ſeparated from their ores by 
ſybjeQing them to a variety of operations; 
by: waſhing the ores clean with water, to 

ſeparate 
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ſeparate the earthy and ether light er- 
traneous parts from them; by melting 
them, and ſubjecking them to the foree of 
fire, to evaporite'the ſulphut and other vo- 
latile parts; by inereaſing the heat to 
ſuch a; degree 28 is capable of reducing to 
a calx, part of the mixt fubſtaness ; by 
adding to them, while in fuſion, What are 
called fluges, or ſubſtances containing 


phlogiſtsnnuhd-a {ſaline body, which pre- 


vents the true metallic part from being 
reduced to A ealx, and in part unite with 
the heterageneous matter, and afſſiſt in re- 
dveing it to ſebtiæ; by \ mixing quickſil- 
ver Mich tlie trietallit * 'parts of the finer” 
ores; #&foren' au itialgany with them, and 
to _ them in that way from extrane - 
ous” mixture; by diflolving the metallic 
parts in ſuch of the acids as are known to 
be 4 proper thenftruum for them: and in 
hort. by variety of operations which I ſhall” 
pals ovet, as beitig foreign to my preſent 
plan, of treating almoſt only of metals ſo fat 
as they are e in phy lic, referring thole, 
who with to be particulatly info:med nw f 
the wetallürgic art, to Cramer's Ars Do- 
Vol. I. R e 
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cimaſtica; and-other books. which treat on 
this-ſubje&. T 1914 mon en. 
\ The, ſpecific gravities of the. true an. 
are to Os chit as follows: #247 , 
23 Gold 19, 636 to 1,000. 10 1 
1e — 10,509 — 1,000. ig 4} 
Copper 17 8.843 — 150 0 . 


Iron, 7.810— Dig 
| e — 11.300 1, 900. 
8 | — 1 Ii 7 14 74399 _ 1409041; 9 


Theſe 1 require different. 3 Y 
heat, to, melt them. Dr, Vogel ſays, that 
iin and kad melt eaſily before. they become 
red hot; gold and /fitver-lo'ſoon as they be- 
come ſo; copper not till ſome time after it, 

has been red hot; and iron not till after it 

has been expoſed to an intenſe heet. 

+a And he obſerves, that ſome. of them. 
become ſpecifically heavier,, and others 
lighter, by fuſion. Iron becomes. heavier, 
for a ſolid piece of it thrown into a, pot of 
melted, i iron, ſwims on the top of it; and 
the ſame thing happens if a piece of the, 
ſemimetal called biſmuth. be thrown, into 
a pot full of the ſame metal! in fuſion. But 


89%, ftver, copp copper 17 feat, 10 tins thrown into 
unn | A "4 a pot . 


: 
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a pot of their own n en, ſink to 
the bottom. 14 

Metals, by the force of fire, or by being 
diſſolved in acids, and pretipitated from 
thence by an alkali, or other ſubſtance, 
that has a greater affivity with the acid 
than them, are calcined or reduced, to the 
| ſlate of an earth-like - ſubſtance, called 4 
calx; which has no appearauce o of the ori⸗ 5 
ginal metal, is heavier than it was in its 
metallic Rate, 2 8 bas no N any af. 


„ 


| from i ity, but it may be reduced back again 
to ĩts metallic ſtate, by reſtoring the phlo- 
giſton it has loſt, by the addition of PN 
fluxes, and other means. IP 
They are all capable of hoon by heat; 

are ſoluble in acids, ſome | in one acid, — 
in another; and by being fuſed with hepar 
ſolphuris, moſt of them become foluble.i in 
water. | LE, 
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Jord, ad ſoir ome. preparations made 
| from 4. Were lon 5 7 believed to be 


| Has been [hols to yy a by 


ate now never uſed/as medicines. | 
. IF Gold! is not boluble i. in any of the p pure 
acids; but is eaſily diſſolved i in aqua regia, 
compoſed of three parts of the nitrous acid 
and one of the muriatic. 8 | 
Gold leaf a was formerly uſed. for gilding 
pills, but is now laid alide, on account of 
its expence, and filver Leaf ſubſtituted in 
its place. It has TOLL recommended by 
ſome French ſurgeons, on account of its 
thinneſs and ſmoothtieſs, to be put between 
the eye a and eyelid when inflamed, to pre- 
vent 
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vent their growing together: but ad 
never n it ! __ eh . {AR 
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TH E aurum Fulmipars, 2 ek of, gold, 
prepared by precipitating gold from aqua 
regia, by means of lixivium of tartar, and 
then waſhing and drying i it, was a medi- 
cine in great repute, and was, belieyed to 
be a good. diaphoretic in fexers, and n 
ſtrengthener in epileptic caſes;, but its 
more certain operation, if given in large 
doſes, is to vomit and to purge, and that 
ſometimes with great violence; on which 
account, joined to its not baving the deſired 
effect in the caſes for which 1 it was recome 
mended, it has been. laid: aſide, and i is now 
only uſed to ſurpriſe people by the explo- 
ſion it makes when, a ſtrong heat is ap- 
plied, or it is rubbed n i in las 


An Potabill. 


THE aurum potabile, or Anette gold, | 
as it was called, is made by diflolving half 
a dram of fine gold in two ounces of aqua 


regia 3 5 and * it an ounce of pA 
| 3 | 


- 


* 
1398 
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dil of roſemary, which, being ligkter, 
ſwims on the ſurface of the aqua regia, 
and attracts the gold from it, and acquires 
a yellow colour; after which the oil 1s ſe- 

rated and mixed with four "ounces of 
_"reaified ſpirit of wine, and digeſted with it 
for a month; at the end of which time it 
is found to haye acquired a purple colour, 
and is ke 14 for uſe. This tincture was 
long held i in great eſteem, and believed to 
be an excellent cordial and diaphoretie 
medicine, and to have acquired great vir- 
tues from the gold; but upon an accurate 
examination, 1 it has been found that it con- 
tains but a very ſmall pittance of the gold, 
and that the greater part, if not neatly the 
whole of it, adheres to the ſides of tlie 

bial! in which it was digeſted, and there - 
Hh that what virtues it poſſeſſes, it ac- 

vires from the ſolution” of the eſſential 
bil of Omar} in the fectified ſpirit, 
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8 LVE K is now as little ofed as 4 
as a medicine. The only reparation 
of it, that now remains in diſpeniſa- 
tories, being the lunar cauſtic, of late called 
argentiin nitratum; which is made by diffolv- 
ing filver in the nitrous acid, diluted with 
an equal quantity of diſtilled water, in the 
proportion of one of the ſilver to four of 
the diluted acid; and ęvaporating the ſolu- 
tion to dryneſs and then melting it, and 
caſting it into ſmall rolls, whieh are to be 
kept in well - ſtopt bottles for ut. This 
cauſtic is uſed for eating down the fungous 
fleſh of ſores, and for preventing its further 
growth, or to help to bring a cicatrix _ 
nde 


R 4 Pille 
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Pilulæ Lunares. 

FORMERLV the following purging 
pill was in great repute. It was made by 
diſſolving ſilver in 2 diluted nitrous acid, 
and then evaporati the iquor, and ſet- 
ting it for a night in a cool place, to allow 
the ſilver to ſhoot into ry ſtals; Which 
were afterwards diſſolved in diſtilled wa- 
ter, and mixed with a quantity of injtry, 
equal in weight 10 rhat of the {ilves yr 
ſtals, difolved likewiſe in water 3 and chen 
the whole way evaporated to dryneſs, over 
A. very flow. fire, N while, 1 T. Wa kept Lon: 
ftantly ſtirring till no more furnes groe, 
T'wo grams of chis metallic ſalt. rubbed | 
_- Into-s:fine power, and made up atm pill 
wah b grains of ſugur and ten of crumb: 
bf braid, have bean ſtrongly recommended 
by Dr. Boerhaaye and; Mr Boyle, as an 
excellent; medicine ſor carrying aff the Wa- 
ters of drepſſes : but hay ing at times acted 
. e eee eee ee dt 
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, AGPFER is is get in | this and in mo 
AJ other countries of Europe. | £2 
It is aQted upon by all ſaline FAV Ma, 

by acids, by alkalies, and by neutral falts, 

and it is even 99 roded by. maiſture. 

' The. copper, in its metallic form, was 
never uſed 28 4 medicine, though ſome of i its 
preparations formerly were; but had fallen 
into diſtepute from many inſtances haying 

occurred, of people being attacked with 
| ſickneſs, nauſea, vomiting, viglent gripes, 
coſtiveneſs, and a train of other bad ſymp· 
toms, which ſometimes occaſioned their 
death; from their victuals being impregs 

nated with verdigreaſe, by having been prev 
pared inadvertently in copper. yeſſels, from 

TRA the Hoang had wore off. Theſe, 

RE inſtances 


0 


inſtances made moſt practitioners, for a 
long time, very cautious of ordering any 
of the preparations of copper, as internal 
remedies ; though a few praQitioners, more 
bold than their brethren, ſtill continued to 
uſe them, 1 0 

The principal preparations which are 
uſed either for medicines or external appli. 
cation, Are—1., The ærugo ris 2, The 
nk ammoniacum =, Aud the v vitri 
lym cxrpleum, | | 


ef e Ast lla ed nog baſs 8 21 11 
4 le 3 . 0 
1. THE bbs #rlr's copper e by 
the vegetable acid in a particular winner. 
It i is generally Mledye d, that thin | plates 'of 
| this metal ate laid i in a ternate fas, with 
the huſks and ſtalks of grapes Which ave 
been impregnated with the fermented ve. 
getabls acid; chat in 4 few days they are 
covered with 'a "fine doway vefdigreaſe, 
which is ſeraped off, and the proceſs again 
repeated. This preparation is aſtringent 
and eſcharotic, and been entirely confined 
to external application. Ia the late Lon- 


don Pharmacopoeia, it entered as an in- 
ö | gredient 
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gredient into che mel Agyptiacum, which 
was compoſed of 14 ounces of honey, 
of vinegar, and 5 of verdigreaſe, and was 
only uſed as a gentle eſcharotie. And an 
ounce of it was added to eight of the un- 
guentum baſilicon flavum, and three of olive 
oil, in order to make that oĩntment more 
ſtimulating and eſcharotie, which was cal- 
led unguentum baſilicon viride. But both 
theſe preparations are thrown. 7 ou a the | 
new diſpenſatory, . | 

The verdigreaſe daiſſolved in Alias w_ 
negar, evaporated and cryſtallized, has been 
called diftz/ked verdigreafe. It is not uſed as 
a medicine, but is much employed as a 
2 on account of its fine | an Gs" 


3711 


Cuprum arts Fong Waun 

2G ammoniacum. This preparation 
hi copper has been lately introduced into 
practice as an internal remedy; and the ful · 
lowing receipt of It has been puhliſhed in 
the late edition of the e 3 
| ſatory. 05 | va 51112) 


Take of the BE . vieelol: two 
Grams and of the volatile ſal ammoniac 
three 


; 
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three. drams, rub them together in a glaſs 
mortar, till the efferveſcence is over, and 
they have united into a violet - coloured 
maſs;/which, after wrapping up in ſpungy 
paper, dry upon a chalk ſtone with a gen · 
tla beat, and then put it into N 
bottle, and keep it for uſe. 
By this proceſs the copper is iel to 
the volatile alkalj, and is ſuſpected to re- 
tain a very ſmall portion of the  vitriolic 
acid. It has been given in epileptic, con- 


vulſiye, and ſpaſmodic diſorders: the doſe 
which is commonly at firſt given, is only a 
quarter of a grain, which is repeated twice 
a day; but this quantity has been gradu- 
ally increaſed till the patient took a grain or 
more, four, five or more times in the twenty- 
four hours. A number of hiſtories of caſes 
have. been related by different practitioners, 
oi Which many are ſaid to have been 
eured by this medicine. Hitherto 1 bave 
neither given it myſelf, nor ſeen it given 
by other practitioners: it is apt to make 
ſome people ſick even in very ſmall doſes; 
_ pad it has ſometimes operated ſo violently 
is an emetic, as to make cautious practition- 
3514092 ers 
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ers afraid of uſing it as an iutetnal remedy; 
Dr. Boerhaave, in the ſecond) volume of 
his 'Chymiſtry, proceſs 189, mentietis 4 
tincture made by digeſting filings of copper 
in water with ſal ammoniac, as a celebrated 
antiepileptic' medicine, of which he recom- 
mends #'few'drops of ir to be given in hy- | 
dromel eatly/ in the morning; and tells 
us that it 'ocoafions a. nauſea, 'evacuites 
phlegisy gives a ſtimulus to weak ftottiachs, 
and Kills wôrms; and by theſe means 
ſometimes cutes the eacoehymia and epi- 
lepſy. And in proceſs 192 be recommends 
4 tinQure made with a dram of the filings 
in eighe times the quantity of the volatile 
ſpitir of af ammoniae; and adviſes to begin 
with giving three drops of this tincture in 
hydromel, and to increaſe the doſe daily 
for four days, till the patient takes twenty- 
four drops, and then to make him continue 
taking daily this quantity for ſome däys 
afterwards ;\ he ſays, that he once ordered 
ĩt in a caſe of a confirtned aſcites, and that 
it acted ſo powerfully as a diuretic, that 
the urine ran out as from an open pipe, 
carried off all the dropſical water, and 

9 3 made 
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made a complete cure; though afterwards, | 
on trying it with other patients labouring 
under ſimilar ee e i een ere no 
ſuch effects. 

PIER e Coruleun. 


a 14 | 
THE viirielan;caruleun, or blue vittiol 
is copper diſſolved by the; vitriolic acid, 
evaporated and cryſtallized, . It has long 
been uſed as an eſcharotic for eating.down 
the.proudfleſh of ſores; though;it 2 : 
to the lunar cauſtic. for this purpoſe z and 
it has been employed for ſtopping hæmor- 
rhagies, but for a long time it had not been 
uſed as, an internal remedy, in London, or 
other great cities in Great Britain; ſome 
few practitioners however, particularly ſur- 
geons in the army, uſed it, for the cure of 
agues, and other complaints; giving it in 
ſmall doſes from a quarter of a grain to a 
full grain, three, four, or more times in the 
day. In the year 1785, Dr. James Adair 
of Bath, who formerly practiſed in the 
iſlaud of Antigua in the, Weſt Indies, pub- 
liſhed, in theEdinburgh Medical Commen- 
taries, an account of his having uſed this 
pre» 
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preparation of copper in many: thouſand , 
inſtances, and that hers ꝓerfectly aſſuted 
of its being a faſe medicineʒ and.confiders 
ts virtues; to be. thoſe of a mild nauſeatine, 
and eccoprotic ſubſtance; which, is at the 
Si time ſedative and tonic. , His common 
method of uſing it ugs the, following.;nhs, | 
airs ht dxam of it in a pint and a 
f of water, and gaye of this from a; tear 
fol to two table · ſpoonfuls for an 
emetie or purgztive doſe ; and repeated it 
exery two or three hours till it produced; 
its effect: it more frequently purged than, 
vomited; if it, yomited it commonly. ope- 
rated but once, unleſs: the doſe was ger, 
peated. In intermittents, he gave it alters; 
uately. (every other day) with, other eme 
ties ; but if, notwithſtanding, the diſorder, 
ran on, till the patient had a third or a. 
fourth fit, he gave the bark; in ſome ob- 
ſtinate caſes where the bark failed, he ad- 
miniſtered. it in the following form with, 
ſucceſs ;, he cauſed. ſix grains of it to be 
mixed with an ounce of cauella alba in 
powder, and to be made vp into eighty = 
pills with ſrupz of which he gave 


from 


Eg 1 
7 248 ww 
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from three tõ ix pills three ot four times 
during the interinifſion ; ndl it commonly 
bad a good effect, though it failed in the 

cafe of a quartan 5 in his own' fatflily. * $6rhs 
years ago 1 vis informed by ſeveral ſur- 
geons of regiments, that ir was a prafiice 
in the army to give the blue vitriol in mall 
doſes, for tlie cute of intermittents, and 


har it often had & god effect. In Spritiy 
185; having two parients under ny eite 
in St. George's hoſpital; wiiö hat folly 


. — under obſtinate intermitting com- 
plalits, which Bud tot yielded to the bark, 
bitters,' antimonials, rercurials, e 
ceous reſolving thedicines; &. I "telolved' 
to try the effects of the piepetatlorr With 
the blue vitriv!' Which Rad been tecom - 
mended to me by the regitibtital ſurgeons,” 
which was made vp it the follbwitg man- 
ner; take four rains of the blur Urte. 
mix it with tliitty- two graius of the ex- 
track of the bark, aud maäké it up hits 
| ſixteen pills with a little ſyrup, fo that 
esch pill may contain a quarter of a grain | 
of the itt cruleum; of theſe pills 
| I directed each of the two patient to take 


one 
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one Pill four "times a day; by continuin 
their uſe for a fortnight, the intermitting 
complaints in both ſtopt; and in ten or 
twelve days after, they both went out of 
the hoſpital ſeemingly in good health; 
ſoon after a gentleman's ſervant came as 
an out-patient to the hoſpital, to be 
cured of a very obſtinate tertian ague, 
which he had had for ſome time; and for 
which he had ſwallowed a very large quan- 
tity of bark, without receiving any benefit; 
he told me, that after uſing it for ſome 
time in ſmall doſes, he had taken two or 
three ounces of it at a time, and had re- 
peated that doſe ſeveral times in the day for 
a fortnight or more, but all had had no ef- 
fect in ſtopping his ague. Aﬀter giving 

him an emetic and a purgative medicine, I 4 
directed him to take one of the blue vitriol 
pills four times in the day, and to drink a few 
glaſſes of red port wine daily, as he ſeemed 
to be languid and low; by continuing this 
courſe for three weeks, he got free of his 
ague, and two months afterwards I faw 
him in good health. III 

All theſe three patients on firſt taking the 

Vor. 1, %.. 8 blue 
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blue vitriol pills complained that they made 
them a little fick, but after a day or two 
they had no ſuch effect: probably where 


the ſick are low, it might be of. advantage 


to giveten or twelve grains, or more, of the 
extract of the bark, and a few grains of 
powdered. ginger with: each doſe of the blue 
vitriol. 15 

Some of the ſurgeons « of regiments who 
live uſed this medicine, have told me, 
that when they gave it in large doſes it 


"4 frequently occaſioned ſuch a ſickneſs that 


hep have been obliged to lay it aſide. 

Notwithſtanding what I have faid of the 
good effects produced by the preparations 
of copper, I think that their uſe ought to 
be . confined. to obſtinate caſes, and that 
they ought always to be adminiſtered with 
the greateſt caution, as we have ſo many 


well - vouched inſtances of dangerous and 


troubleſome ſymptoms having been pro- 
duced by people having for ſome time eat 
of victuals impregnated with verdigreaſe, 


from their being dreſſed in copper veſſels, 


where the metal had been corroded, and part 


| of it diſſolved in them. T3 L068 ON 
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Rama: called by th cr Mos. 
2 ald 
IRON is a metal, which is dilioguithed 
from all, others by its being attracted 
by the loadſtone, It is found not only in 
mines, but in ſtones and ne and in the 
aſhes of vegetables. 91 
When it is firſt melted after being fepa- 
rated from its ore, it is called caft iron; in 
which ſtate it is not malleable; but it is 
rendered ſo by making it red hot and beat- 
ing it with bammers, to drive all its parti- 
cles cloſer together; when in this ſtate it is 
called forged iron; and by adding to it an 
additional quantity of phlogiſton, and by 
dipping it when red hat into cold water, it 
becomes hard and brittle, and is called 
' fleel; but the ſofter it is the more proper 
it is for medical purpoles, as it is more ca- 
ly ws bil by our juices. 
8 2 5 Iron 
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Iron diſſolves readily in all acids, and 
ruſts freely in the air, eſpecially if occa- 
ſionally moiſtened with water. 
It has been much uſed as a medicine, 
and when given in ſueh a form as to be 
acted upon by our juices, it raiſes the pulſe, 
cauſes nidorous eructations in the ſtomach, 
and makes the ſtools black. 

e general opinion of its effects on the 
human body 1 is, that it acts as an apetient 
and aſtringent medichie, which invigorates 
the whole ſyſtem,” and promotes the ſe- 
cretions of the fine watery liquors: it is 
often preſeribed to ſtrengthen the Habit af. 
ter long and tedious diſeaſes; to put a ſtop 
to the fluor albus and gleets, and other im- 
moderate diſcharges; toremove obſtruQions 
of the menftrua,” as well as to put 4 ſtop to 
their immoderate diſcharge! At firſt view it 
ſnould ſeem abſurd, and contradictory, to 
order the. ſame medicine with an intention of 
promoting the uterine diſcharge when ob- 
ſtruQed; and at another of ſtopping it When 
too profuſe; but theſe two complaints fre- 
quently proceed from the ſame cauſe, to 
Wit, a laxity of the habit; and whatever 
” ſtrengthens 
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ſtrengthens the veſſels at ſuch times, equal- 
ly promotes the diſcharge when obſtructed, 
as enables the months of the veſſels: to 

contract and to ſtop it when it is too pro- 
fuſe. Iron and its preparations, have like- 
wiſe been found uſeful remedies in ſpaſ- 
modic and nervous diforders, in 4 of 
worms, and where the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines are weak and qverloaded with viſ- 
cid pituit; and in ſhort,” where a medi- 


eine that i invigorates the whole frame is 
wanted. 


It muſt be uſed with caution in Pony | 
plethoric habits, 3 — where ah is much 
heat and fever. : 05 J 

Iten is given in various OY and ait: 


erenchy prepared ;” but the preparations 
which have been uſed in practice may be 


divided into the three following claſſes, 


„er 46 Kt. Firſt Claſs, + 3 - if Ul 

THE firſt comprehends iron in ſub- | 
hates, or where it is only corroded; but 
not diſſolved by acids: under this Head 
may be dre e _ of e 5 
W fie Memon 1677+ 
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e THE > inkatureferri, which FA 
_ fineſt parts of the filings of ag 


19 boo reduced n 8055 13 
5 l e het ct 4525 
2 una, 55 1 TT ' 


4 Dr. 1 s e1hyops marlialis, or ĩrou 
reduced to an impalpable black powder, 
by being kept conſtantly in water fot ſome 
weeks, and every day ſtirted A 
about. Dons 


— by 8 | 
1 en Hi b9 1 
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3. THE calces, called crecus "Martis 
efringens,. and crocus Mantis aprrient, which 
are iron corroded and reduced * the ſtate 
of a calx by the force-of hes, vil Hol, 


; -e9115:13 Bil Ke Fefe, F OG] Lb. . 
4. THE rubigo , or ruſt of iron 
which has been cortoded vrith vinepat; and 
e e to the en brown 
Ca. Sion uc baviofib- 3c: 

All theſe ſober: e aha ge- 


'neral properties of iron, and are reckoned 
5 8 to 


# o 


to be nearly of the a nature; the firſt 
three are at preſent ſeldom uſed, the rus 
bigo ferri ſupplying» their place it being 
eſteemed the moſt active, from its having 
been united, more or leſs, with the vegeta · 
ble acid, and therefore ſuppoſed to be more 
an acted upon by our Pier, 


Second Claſe. 


THIS ſecond-claſs is made to compre- 
hend all thoſe preparations where the iron 
is reduced to the form of a ſolid ſalt, with 
ſome of the acids; or where it is mixed 
with ſome faline ſubſtance in a ſolid form; 
to this claſs belongs, 1. The /a/ Maris. 2. 
Tartarus martialis.. 3. Ferrum tartariſatum, 
4. and the fore Martis. | | ; 
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7 TH E al Maris, or green vitriol, is 
iron diſſolved i in a diluted vitriolic acid, and 
then evaporated, and the metallic falt al- 
lowed to cryſtallize. This preparation has 
been very much uſed, and been given from 
one grain to five or ſix for a doſe. It is apt 
to cxeate a nauſea, and ſometimes a vomit- 
1A 8 4 ing 
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ing and purging if given in largedoſes;-and 
therefore · other preparations of iron are of- 
ten preferred to it. One of the beſt me- 
thods of adminiſtering it on many ocea- 
ſions is, to diſſolve a grain or two grains 
of it in a pint or a quart of pure water, and 

to make the patient take it at Tepeated | 
draughts in the morning. | 


end 02 Tartarus murtialu-. IT 
l. . TARTARUS martialis, made 15 boil- 
ing a quarter of a pound of white "tartar 
reduced to a fine powder, and an ounce of | 
filings of i iron, in ſix pints of water,” till 
the tartar is diſſolved; and' then filtering 
the liquor, evaporating it, and eryſtallzing | 
the ſalt ; by evaporating the water which 
remains, freſh cryſtals may be obtained, 
This, 1s a preparation, which has been 
| much uſed among the French phyficidns, 
and f 18 recommended by Mon. Malouin, 
it! bis Chymie Medicitiale, as a möſt ex- 
cellent chalybeate ; ; he ſays, that the doſe 
is from ten grains to a dram; but that in 
common, Half a dram diſſolved in ſome 
aporeme, or in r w given at a time. 
N 4 Mars 
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5 N MEDICINE a. good deal cmilar 
to this laſt, uſed to be kept in the ſhops 
under the name of Mars ſolubilis, and cha- 
lybs tartariſatus, and now of ferrum tartari- 
ſatum, It is made either by mixing equal 
quantities of filings of iron and of cryſtals 
of tartar reduced to powder, and making 
them into a paſte with water, and then 
baking them in an oven, and repeating the 
operation till the whole is reduced to an 
impalpable powder; or by expoſing the 

paſte after/ it is made to the open air for a 
week, and then drying it by a r nn 
and redueing it to a fine powder. 

This ſhould ſeem to be a preparation in- 

| fitely of the ſame nature as the preceding 
one, the tartarus martialis; the only dif- 
ference being that the one is in a cryſtalline 
form, the other in that of a ſine powder; 
and that this laſt contains a greater quan- 
tity of iron than the former, and may ac 
as a ſtronger'chalybeate when taken down 
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into the ſtomach. Both theſe medicines 
are elegant and uſeful preparations of iron, 
and Dr. Lewis ſays, will ſometimes take 
effect, after * . nne ane 

N | 4 | 
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I Ws i FLORES mattiales, . ad flowers, 
PS. called ens Veneris, are only ſal 
aminioniag impregnated, by means of ſubli- 
mation, with ſuch a quantity of iron as 
gives it a very deep orange colour: I do 
ndt know that it has hitherto been aſcer- 

tained by chymiſts what is the proportion 
of iron which this preparation contains. 

Theſe flowers may be prepared in the 
following manner: mix well together one 
pound of filings of iron, or of colcothar of 
vitriol (which is the martial vitriol re- 
duced by means of a very intenſe heat to a 
brown red- coloured matter), with two 
pounds of crude: ſal ammoniae; and then 
put them into a proper veſlel, and ſublime 
with a ſtrong and quick raiſed heat: after 
the operation is over, take out both the 


matter enn has ſublimed, and what 
has 
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bas romgined:in the bottom of che vrſſel : 
grind them well together in a mortar, and 
ſublime tham a ſceond time, that the flow - 
ers whach: Atiſe may: atquire a a. beautiful 
yellaw or orange colour after which keep 
them for uſe in well ſtopt bottles. - HIAGSTY 
Different authors have recommended to 
vie different proportichs of the fal ammo- 
viar and of che ĩron, but that does not alter 
— nature of the medicine; and 
Dr. Leys obſerves, that iton or earthen 
yeſſels art more proper for performing this 
proceſs than glaſs; becauſe its ſueceſs de: 
pends in a great meaſure on the fire being 
haſtily raiſed, that the fal ammoniac may 
not ſublime before the heat is become 
ſtroag enbugh to enable it to carry up the 
iron in fufficient quantity; and a ſtrong 
Peat fo ſuddenly raiſed is in danger of break- 

ing yetortsiar other. veſſels made of glais. 

This preparation is ſuppoſed to be highly 
aperient and attenuating, and to poſſeſi the 
vittues: ft iron heightened: by its intimate 
union with the fal ammoniac; and to 
powerfully promote the perſpiration and 

the diſcharge by urine. Dr. Boerhaave in 

| his 
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his Chymiſtry calls it a wonderfully warm 
ing reſtorative medicine, which has au 
anodyne, and even a ſeminarcotic quality; 
It has been formerly much uſed in nervous 
and hyſterical caſes and in diſeaſes from 
weakneſs and Haxiry'df the ſolids; se 
its doſs is from four grains to a ſeruple; 
Dro owls vbſcrves;” that it; ey be cons 
veniently-exhibited'in the'form!'of 'a bo 
bas that! it 49 nabſeous in a Kutd fon 
unleſs inoſpirituous tineturè / and that it 
occaſions pills tore and crumble; except 
ſable us are made with guns; ted 219501 q 
Zuisd of or omen 3hovg s ni eba5q 
Vatn oft T rd, Glas; balls „ lat 
ed HIS iclaſfs:camprebends thoſe pre pa- 
rations in which iron is diſſolyoduby acids 
in ca liquid form to which claſs belongs, 
4. The dixivium Martis. 4. The tincturi 
Martis in ſpiritu falis. 3. The tinctura 
florum martialum. 4. Tinctura ferti vi 
triolata. 5. The tinctura ferrbacetata. G. 
The vinum chalybeatum. 7. Btiſł chaly· 
beate and; vitriolic mineral Water. 
bas 011 10 orf3 rin VB 7 19 
r eee id nie yd yon do 17 ty , 
ail 
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IX UI Alanis ly of i iron, is 10 
matter which remains in the bottom of the 
ſubliming-veſſel, after the flores martiales 
are ſublimed, expoſed to the air in a moiſt 
place till it runs per deliquium. Upon Ex» 
amination it proves to be a ſolution of that 
part of the iron which does not riſe" in 
ſublimation, by the marine acid of part of 
the ſal ammoniac employed in the proceſs: 
its taſte] is aſtringent and ſomewhat ſweet- 
ith: it may be given in drops i in any con- 
venient vehicle, and uſed as other prepa- 
rations « of i iron. e 2 
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2. TINCTURA Martis in ſpirits falls, 
—tin@ure of iron in ſpirit of ſalt. This is 2 
tincture drawn from fix ounces of filings of 
iron by means of three pounds of the 
ſtrong vitriolic acid, and three pints of 
rectified ſpirit of wine; ſo that it in fact 
comes to be a tincture prepared with a dul- 
cified, inſtead of a pure muriatic acid; and 
is 5 nearly of the ſame nature as the Hir 


L Martis 


Martisof the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, which 
is ordered to be made by digeſting three 
ounces of yah 8 


e, Both theſe zindlures A 


be good preparatiqns of ion; and — 
properly diluted, are given in gaſes from 
one to two dme! twice girls in the 
e. $1415 - 230D td % lioni gi 10 3: 


0b: 1770 4415 


 Tinttira Fun, Martial. Ser 
toren Kii 


3. TIN. CT URA forum martialum. This 
tinQture of the flowers of iron was for- 
| merly much uſed, but lies now negleRed ; 

it was made by bigeſting four ounces of 
the flores Martis in a pint of proof ſpirit, 
and ſeemed to contain only ſuch parts of 
the iron as bad been diſſolved by the acid 
of the ſal ammoniac, combined with the 


Wmf. es, en 


"as 
#4 
> 


 Titlura F. erri Vitriolata. « 
fo T INCT URA Ferri witriolata, This 
vitriolated tincture of iron is prepared by 
macerating for a week, a dram of the cal-_ 
gined green vitriol in two pivts. of proof 
os : ſpirit ; 
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ſpirit ; and contains ſuch parts of the iron 
as a proof ſpirit is capable of drawing, from 
the calcined vitriol. It makes a pleaſant 
tincture, and has been uſed as other n 
beates. 


2 
- 


 Tinftara Ferri Acetata.' 


5. TINCTURA ferri acetata,—acetated 
tinture of iron. Monſ. Morveau, in the 
third volume of his Chymiſtry, mentions 
a tincture of iron prepared by digeſting the 
crocus or calx of iron, precipitated by an 


alkali from a ſolution of the green vitriol 


in water, in the concentrated acetous acid; 
which, he ſays, is limpid and of a deep 
red or blood colour, and is infinitely pre- 
ferable for medical purpoſes to any of the 
preparations made with cryſtals of tartar, 
It is ſomewhat ſimilar to the tincture drawn 


with diſtilled vinegar from the filings of 


iron, which goes by the name of Dr. Rat- 


Hs tinflure of iron, which is ſtrong and 


of an io. yellow colour. 


Vinum Ferratum. 


6. VINUM chalybeatum, or vinum a | 


5 ratum, 
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ratum, commonly called chalybeate wine. 


It is commonly prepared by macerating 


without heat for a month, an ounce of the 


filings of iron in a pint of wine; in gene- 


ral good old Rheniſh is preferred to other 


wines, as being more tart and likely to 


make a ſtronger tincture, though other 
wines are ſometimes uſed. This is a very 


elegant preparation of iron, generally fits 


eaſy on the ſtomach, and has been much 
uſed for ſtrengthening weak habits. Dr. 
Boerhaave eſteems i it as one of the nobleſt 


medicines he was acquainted with for pro- 


moting digeſtion, and ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach, and the whole animal frame. 
It is given in doſes from a dram to a an 


Dan £f1 101% 414 
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7. THE iron in thebriſk chatybeate! waters 
is commonly ſuſpended in them by means 
of the aerial acid, called fixed air; "and in 


the vitriolic, by the vitriolic Neid; and 


ſome waters have thei irog Rib acer partly 


byt om * and partly by. e t. As 1 
| | * 


* r al 


* ſhall 
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ſhall hereafter treat of mineral waters par · 
ticularly, I ſhall _ 50 further notice of 


them at nen 200 


8 E c 7. vn. 85 
11. * wy Doral 1 
8 cales „ ts cord, namen # 


i [4 
1 


EAP is Se? in this a3 well as in 
many other ces, in large wurst 7 
ty, in mines. 

It is the heavialk; a; 1 metals except 
gold; its ſpecific, gravity, being to that Li 
water as, 11,399, to 1900. % 

It may be diſſolved in all acids by pro- : 
per management: none of its ſolutions i in 
mineral acids are at preſent uſed for me- 
dical pur poſeß. Monſ. Morveau tells us, 
that if two drams of lead be diſſolved in 
two ounces of the pure nitrous acid mined 

with five ounces, of diſtilled water, and 
Vor. I. 7 the 


the ſolution be evaporated to a' certain 


ength, and then ſet in a cool place, that a 
nitrous ſalt of lead forms itſelf into eryſ. 


/ tals, which has the ſingular property of 
detonating without flaming ; and that it 


is ſaid to make a ſtronger gunpowder | 


than the common. 
It diflolves in oils, by the alliance of 


heat; but it is not ſoluble in pure water. 


Lead calcines the eaſieſt of any metal. 
When it is reduced, by the force of fire, to 


the ſtate of an aſn- coloured calx, it is cal- 


led Plumbum gum, or burnt lead, If the 
calcination is continued longer, till it ac- 


N quires a deep red colour, it is called u- 


nium, or red kad, If continued ſtill longer, 
it runs into glaſs. But if ſuch a "ſtrong 
heat is applied to the burnt lead as to melt 


1 before it comes to the ſtate of minium, 


it runs into 4 fluid, like oil ; which, when 
cold, conicretes into a yellowiſh « or reddiſh 


; ſubſtance called litbarge. ide Jain 


N one of thoſe preparations Ae by the 


hired of fire; are ever directed to be taken 
a5 internal remedies ; they are only em- 


ployed for making ointments, N 


N Kc. 
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&c, when diſſolved ; iu oils, or in other 


unctuous ſubſtances, as may be ſeen in the 


Pharmacopceia ſubjoindedd. 
It is, as I before obſerved, eaſily added 


upon by all acids; and ſpirits, wines, and 


other liquors, Which have an acid in their 
compoſition, affect and diſſolve, in part, 
lead put into them; and thereby acquire a 


noxipus quality; and formerly wine-mer- 


chants uſed to ſweeten ſour or pricked 
wines, by mixing preparations of lead with 
them; but this practice has been forbid, 
on account of the bad effects which ſuch 


wines produced. When wines are adul- 


terated with lead, if ſpirit, of ſea - ſalt be 
dropped into them, each drop will occaſion 
a white cloud, and precipitate the lead, in 
form of a white powder; and if a ſolution 
of hepar ſulphuris be dropped, it immedi- 


ately occaſions a livid or dark- coloured 


cloud and precipitate. 

Pure water, as I a n — 
not diſſolve lead, but hard waters, impreg- 
nated with an acid, or with neutral ſalts, 
do, and often act upon leaden ciſterns ; 
in . they are kept, and acquire A 

13 a m ( 
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noxious quality thereby; and therefore 
people ought to be very cautious about 
what waters they keep in leaden veſſels, 


or which run through leaden pipes. 


There are but two preparations made 
from lead by means of the acetous acid, 
which are now retained in the Diſpenſa- 
tory ; and theſe are the ceruſſa, white lead, 


and the faccharum ſaturni, ſugar of lead. 


IHE ceruſs, or white lead, is prepared 
by expoſing a number of thin plates of lead 
to the ſteams of vinegar, raiſed by a gentle 
heat, for three or four weeks, till they are 

Yrroded, and appear covered with a white 
powder. At the end of this time, if the 
plates are not totallycaleined, they ſcrape off 
the vrhite powder, and expoſe them again 
to the ſteam of vinegar, till all the lead 
Is dirs et- into oe white ee! 


— awry or ſol plum a get» 
tatus, the ſugar or ſalt of lead, is the ce- 
ruſs diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar; evaporated 
11 5 £ I 1 and 
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and cryſtallized ; ſo that it is a true ſalt of 


the only. preparation of lead that is now 
uſed as an internal remedy. - It is aſtriugent 
and ſtyptic; and Dr, Boerhaave TO 
COT 4. . — eee 


© a 4+ + £ 


EE preparations of, lead, have been 
ing employed as external remedies. 
Five ounces of 4#harge, diſſolved in a gal- 
lon of olive oil, and boiled vp to a proper 
conſiſtence along with water, te prevent its 
burning, makes a plaſter, which is much 
uſedu it formerly went by the namè of 

emplaßtrum commune, but is now called em- 
plalirum ſytbargyrites, and it ſerves for 
the baſes of many other plaſters in moſt 


diſpeu ſatories.—Mlinium uſed likewiſe to be 


employed in the compoſition of plaſters; 
but is new laid aſidę for that purpoſe, as 
being entirely of the e nee air 
tharg a! 1 nf Io „ len 


in vinegaryby digeſting about four ounces 
Gn 15 in a Pint of vinegar, and afterwards 
MOSES .. * * lepa- 


A 


Acetum wen or 1 — 5 aiGolved 
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ſeparating! the thick part which has ſub- 
ſided; has been long employed by ſurgeons 
as a diſcutient and drying rem ede. 
A few years ago, a French ſurgeon, of 
the name of Goulard, in a treatiſe on the 
Effects of Lead, mentioned a very ſtrong 
vinegar of this kind, under the name of an 
extract, to ſerve for the making of ſeveral 
preparations, which he has recommended as 
preferable to thoſe in common uſe.” His 
exiratt is ordered to be made by boiling four 
pounds of litharge | in an equal weight of 
wine-vinegar, in a glazed earthen veſſel, 
for an hour and an half ; and then to allow | 
the liquor to cool, and to let drop the thick 
feeulent' part, and to pour off the clear li- 
quor, which is a vinegar, fully ſaturated 
with lead, and' to keep it for uſe. 
This extract, in the preparation of which 
whodd ſeems to be a great deab more litharge 
uſed than is neceſſary, he prineipally em- 
ployed for making waſhes, liniments and 
ointments; of which his aqua aum, or 
eau vegetale, has been in the greateſt re- 
pute. It is made by mixing one dram (a 
Fee * the extract, and two 
A C 
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drams of brandy, with a quart of pure wa- 
ter. It has been uſed for fomentations; 
made into poultices with crumbs! of bread, 
and been applied as a diſcutient, to ſwelled 
and inflamed parts, It has been employed 
as a eollyrium to the eyes, as a waſh for re- 
moving pimples from the face, and as an 
injection to fiſtulous ſores. It differs very 
little from the ſolutions of the ſaccharum 
ſaturni, which have been long iu uſe in this 
country; neither do his liniments and oint - 
ments. differ materially from thoſe, made 
with ceruſs and ſaccharum ſaturni, as di- 
rected in the nen ang I Diſ⸗ 
g nne Otra en bs 

With regard to thei e wy of p * 
ee lead, particularly of thoſe 
which are diſſolved! in a watery menſtru- ; 
um, it ought to be obſerved, that if they 
be applied to a large ſurface for ſome days, 
or if their uſe be continued long, that 
ſometimes part of them is abſorbed, and 
occaſions troubleſome ſymptoms: and Dr. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that where they have 
been employed as coſmetics, for a conſi- 
de length of time, that they have hurt 
ä T 4 the 
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the nen and even n on con- 
ſumptions. Met: e 0606. end 

Formerly, the een anon, d 
other preparations of lead, were mer, 
as internal remedies, and were believed to 
be powerful aſtringent, and healing medi- 
cines; and were given to put a ſtop to the 
fluor albus, gleets, diarrhœas, dyſenteries, 
and other immoderate diſcharges, aud for 
removing other complaints ; but the vio- 
lent- cholies, ſpaſms, Palfies, and other 
troubleſome complaints, which were ob- 
ſerved ſornetimes to follow the drinking 
wines or other liquors, impregnated with 
lead, and the taking of ſaturnine medi- 
cines, and the daily inſtances of houſe- 
painters, plumbers, miners, and of thoſe 
employed in the manufacture of the ceruſs, 
and in other manufactures where lead is 
uſed, has deterred many cautious pꝓhyſi- 
cians from uſing any of the preparations of 
lead as internal remedies; however, ſome 
practitioners have continued to give the 
ſaccharum ſaturni, and have found it to be 
a, uſeful, medicine, for putting a ſtap to 

uterine winery a had 
tl | x 1 keeſiſted 
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reſiſted! the effects of other remedies, I 
have ſeen ſeuetal inſtances where it has 
produced the [beſt effects in ſuch" eaſes, 
without ocenſioning the leaſt inconveni- 
ence ; I therefore think, that where other 
medicines fail, and the patients are in dan- 
ger of dying from tho bleeding, that a phy- 
ſician is certainly juſtified in orderiug this. 
I chould be very ſorry to redommend it for 
general uſe; in caſes here danger was not 
threatened; but certainly, in deſperate 

ones, every thing ought to be tried, that is 
likely to give relief. Probably, in moſt 
caſes of this kind, if the uſe of the ſaocha- 
rum ſaturni be laid aſide ſoon after the 
hæmorrhage is ſtopped,” no miſchief will 
enſue ; fot, from the accounts of a great 
many patients whom 1 have had under 
my care at St. George's Hoſpital, who 
laboured under the colica pictonum, it 
ſhould ſeem, that almoſt all of them had 
worked in dead for ſome time before they 
Were affected by it - which has made me 
in ſome meaſure doubt, whether or not 
the: uſe--of lead muſt not, in general, be 
contintued n ne n it en, 
0 17 25 5 1492 Ats 
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its deleterious effects; though tertaitilyy 
there are many iuſtances of people's being 
preparations. It is likewiſe probable, 
that the worſt accident which, may hap- 
pen, after uſing this medicine for à ſhort 
time, is a flight touch of the colica ey 
num, which will be removed by a few | 
doſes of cryſtals. of: tartar, or of purgivg 
falts mixed with oil, or of ſome other 
purgative medicine ;/ and by drinking free- 
ly of very weak broth, or of oily emul- 
ſions, while emollient embrocations and fo- 
mentations are applied to the belly, and the 
patient goes into the warm bath ; and by 
giving opiates after free ſtools have been 
procured, if any pain remains; but with 
regard to the uſe of opiates, it ought to be 
obſerved, that before the patients have had 
free ſtools, they ought not to be given, un» | 
leſs joined to purgatives; for they often 
aggravate the complaints, by penning up 
the plumbeous ſuburra within the bowels. 
The cure of this diſorder, in its firſt ſtage, 
certainly depends principally on freely emp- 
tying the bowels. Bleeding is ſeldom of 
ferries, unleſs where there is a ſtrong pulſe, 
attended 
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attended with ſymptoms _ \feyer or in- 

The doſe. af the Ca heh to 
an adult, is from five grains to a ſcruple, 
though ſome praQtitioners have been bold 
enough to give it the length of half a 
dram. It may be given made up into - 
pills, or in almond emulſion, or in gruel, or 
in any other mild liquor ; and: ſome have 
added to it a dram, or two drams, of cryſ- 
tals of tartar, with good effect. 


— 
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IN is the lighteſt and moſt eaſily 
fuſed / of any of the metals; and, 
. pure, reſembles ſilver. It is found 
in many countries; but the county of 
Cornwall ſupplies the. r Parr? of * 
iſland Wl te: ion 5 04797 nne 

Aqua regia 5x been l its pro- 
per menſtruum; though it is affected. more 
11 or 
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or lefs, by all the acids. Monſieur Mor- 
veau makes the following remarks on the 
effects of the mineral acids on this metal: 
1. That the vitriolic, even a little diluted, 
diſſolves it : and that the vitriol formed by 
their union, ſhoots into cryſtals, reſem- 
bling needles interwoven with each other; 
and is deliqueſcent, and en —_ | 
in a ſtate of ſaturation. 

2. That the nitrous acid Aber ee 
than diſſolves tin; and that he had not been 
able to 1 a e re ſalt from 

3. That the marine acid Aifolves about 
half its weight pf tin, andthe ſolution re- 
mains limpid; and that, by evaporation, 
Monſ. Monet obtained ſolid, long and ſmall 
cryſtals from 1 it ; and that cryſtals formed 
in the time of cold weather, i in ſome of the 
ſolution hich he kept through the win- 
ag but efied again in ſummer. A 
4. That aqua regia diſſolves about half 
Its weight of tin, raiſes a great heat in the 
time of the ſolution; and that; by evaporat- 
ing this ſolution with a gentle heat, till a 
pellicle begins to appear on its ſurface, and 
n ſetting it in a co place for three or 


four 
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ſour days, ſmall long cryſtals form, which 
formerly went by the name of ſal Fovis.. 
Dr. Lewis, in his new Diſpenſatory, ſays, 
that diſtilled: vinegar diflolves the calx of 
tin precipitated from aqua regia by the ſpi- 
rit of ſal ammoniac, and that by evaporating 
the ſolution to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
and then adding about one twentieth part of 
ſpirit of wine, and letting it ſtand ina cool 
place, ſolid, hard, tranſparent cryſtals will 
form, which are void of acrimony ; and 
have been recommended in uterine caſes, in 
the doſe of a few grains; but experience 
has not warranted the virtues atuboted 
to them. | : a 
Formerly, the e of tin were 
eſteemed to be powerful remedies for 
curing many diſorders, particularly of the 


lungs, the liver and uterus; but at preſent | 


none of them are in uſe, and all of them 
have been thrown out of molt late diſpen- 
ſatories ; the tin itſelf, in powder, being 
the only one retained and uſed in practice. 

The tin, as it is commonly fold, has been 
alledged by Dr. Lewis to contain a pit- 
tance of arſenic ;/ for he ſays, if its filing: 
pe 3 
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be held in the flame of a candle; they 
emit a thick fume, ſmelling of garlick, 
which is univerſally held in mineral ſyb- 
ſtances to be a exiterion of / arſenic 3 but 
the late Dr. Alſton has, in his Materia Me- 
dica, denied this fact; and told us, that he 
again and again made the experiment, and 
could not diſcover any thing like the ſmell 
of gatlick; and that the freeing the tin of 
arſenie was abſolutely neceſſary for its re- 
duction; and Macquer, in his Chymiſtry, 
ſays, that the marks by which tin is 
known to be ſufficiently roaſted are, its 
having loſt the ſmell of garlick, and its 
having no effect in whitening a clean plate 
of iron, held over it in fuſion. If there is 
a pittance of arſenic in block tin, it is cer- 
tainly ſo locked up or fixed by it, as to 
_ diſcover no virulence, or produce any: bad 
effects; and Dr. Alſton obſerves, that he 
himſelf, and many other phyſicians, have 
given the powder in large quantities, with- 
out occaſioning any uneafineſs or bad ſymp- 
tom whatever; and I have often ordered 
| this medicine, and ſeen others give it, but 
never ſaw any bad effects follow from its uſe. 
| Pulvis 


, 
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| Pulvis Slam 


THE tin itſelf, reduced to a - 
either with a file, or by rubbing it, when 
melted, in a mortar, or ſhaking it in a box 
with chalk, are the only two forms in 
which this metal is at preſent uſed. as a 
medicine in this country. | 

It may be reduced to der; 15 Near 


ing it, when melted, into a wooden box, 
chalked within, ſhaking the box briſkly, 
till it grows cold ; by which means, part of 
it will be reduced to powder; and by 


treating the remains in the ſame man- 


ner, it ae ” We to e like- 


We. . 


Or it may be abe to powder in the 


follow in 8 manner, recommended by Dr. 
Alſton: Pour melted block-tin into a 


pretty large iron pot, conſiderably heated, 


and with'a large iron peſtle,” alſo heated, 
rub it ſtrongly and conſtantly in the pot, | 


till it is almoſt all reduced to a poder; 


and what is not, may be again e Wd 
rubbed, as before. 8 
Many 
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Many prefer the filings of tin, to its 
powder prepared'in any other way. 
The tin had been long uſed as a medi- 
eine ſor worms, by ſome particular people; 
but it was not brought into repute among 
phyſiciaus till the year 1730, that the 
late Dr. Alſton, of Edinburgh, publiſhed 
an account of its uſe in worm caſes, in the 
th volume of the Edinburgh. Medical Eſ- 
ſays: in which, he ſays, . this is ſo ſuc4 

ceſsful a medicine for worms in the in- 
teſtines, that it deſerves a8 well to be 
called a ſpecifie as auy drug I know,” - 
The general doſe has been from a ſcruple 
to a dram; but Dr. Alſton aſſures us, that 
itsſucceſs depends chiefly on its being given 
in much larger quantity. To a full -: grown 
perſon, after having cleared the bowels 
with an infuſion of ſenna and manna, he 
directed an ounceę of the tin powader, mix- 
ed with four ounces of the common trea- 
cle or molaſſes, to be taken early in the 
morning, faſting; and the ſame doſe to be 
repeated next morning; and the morning 
es a doſe of only half the quanti- 
iy 5 
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ty; and on the fourth morning, he ordered 
the purging infuſion to be repeated. The 
worms, he ſays, do not commonly come 
away while the patient is taking the tin 
powder, but during the operation of the 
laſt purge; and that the pains of the ſto- 
mach, occaſioned by the worms, are come 
monly removed, upon taking the firſt doſe 
of the tin. If any ſymptoms of worms 
appear after this, he direQs the ſame courſe 
to be repeated at the end of a month. The 
Doctor ſeems to think that the efficacy of 
this medicine chiefly depends on its irri- 
tating the worms, and getting between 
them and the inner coat of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and making them quit their 
hold; ſo that they are eaſily brought 
away, by the operation of the purgative 

medicines. That the medicine acts in this 
way, he ſays, ſeems probable, by the 
worms coming away, generally, alive. 
l have often given the tin powder in the 
manner recommended by Dr. Alſton, and 
at other times have directed a dram of is 


to be taken four or ſix times in the day for a 2 
Vor. I. U number 
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number of ſucceſſive days (for a fortnight | 


or more), while the patient took a purga- 


tive medicine every fourth day; and 1 
have cured many by theſe means, though 
it did not anſwer equally well in every caſe 
in which it was adminiſtered ; and I ne- 
ver ſaw any troubleſome ſymptom occa- 


ſioned by the free uſe of this drug. 


Tin powder has likewiſe been recom» | 


mended as an antiſpaſmodic, and is faid to 


have cured the epilepſy ; I have often 


given it with that intention. It ſucceeded 


in four or five cafes, in which it was admini- 
ſtered freely; but theſe evidently depended 
on worms, for the patients voided ſome on 
taking purgative medicines, after the uſe 


of the tin; and it produced no good effects 
with a great number of other epileptic pa- 


tients, to whom I preſcribed 1 it, who were 
not troubled with worms. 
The aurum muſivum was the laſt of 


the preparations of tin that was retain- 
ed in the London Diſpenſatory. It was 
formerly eſteemed! to be a uſeful medi- 
eine in I and e dif- 


orders; 


Of Saves Bee ann 


orders ; but from obſervation and experi- 
ment it has been diſcovered to be an inert 
calx of tin, which owes its colour to a 


minute PR of *** which adheres 
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15 Metallic Subftantes called ame or 
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FAVIN G Zonfillered the true —.— 
I come next to take a view of thoſe 
ſubſtances called ſemimetats, which have 
been uſed in medicine, which are quichſil» 
ver, antimony, zinc, biſnuth, and arſonic ; to 
which 1 ſhall add a few ſubſtances that 
contain metallic partie les, viz. Iapis calami- 
narii, luna, and lapis hiematitis, though per- 
haps, properly: ſpeaking, they ought not to 

te Lrought under this head,” '+ © 
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Quichilver, or Mercury. 


"RGENTUM Vivum, called by the 
_ Greeks hydrargyros, and by the chy- 
miſts mercury, is a fluid metallic body, hea- 


vier than any other known ſubſtance, except 
gold and platina; its ſpecific gravity or 
weight being to that of water as 1,419 to 


4000. Nat 2 - 1 L 3 
There are conſiderable mines * * in 


Hungary and in Spain; and it is brought in 
great quantity from the Eaſt Indies: it is 
commonly got from an ore compoſed moſt- 
ly of ſulphur - and. quickſilver, which is 
greatly richer of the quickſilyer in ſome 
mines than in others:; ſome ores yielding a 


imall quantity, others a half, and ſome- 


times twWo-thirds. The ore generally goes 
by the name of native cinnabar,, and is 


ſometimes of a dark brown, colour mixed 


with red; at other times, of a dark red, 


Fs He | "39 Te 5 which 
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which improves in its colour by being 
ground in a mortar; ſometimes it is of the 
conſiſtence of bole, at other times it is as 


hard as ſtone: ſometimes, though more 
rarely, the quickſilver is found in a fluid 
ſtate, collected in pools in the mine, or 
running in a ſmall ſtream through the 
chinks of the earth, in which tate it; is 
called virgin quickſivv er. 
It is ſeparated from its ore Colts 


by the force of fire; and as it would be fo- 
reign to my preſent plan to treat of the 
different methods practiſed for that pur- 


poſe, I ſhall refer thoſe who wiſh: for furs 


ther information on this head, to Cramer's 
Ars / Docimaſtica, Savary's Dictionary, and 


other books which treat on this ſubject. 

The quickſilver that is ſold: for pure, it 
often adulterated with lead, biſmuth, and 
other metallie ſubſtances; hut this may be 
eaſily diſcovered by putting it into yinegar, 
when if it be pure, it will give no taſte to 
the vinegar; but if 1 it 18 not, n give. at 
a ſweetiſh one. 3 

When it is not pure it 1565 8 
been ordered to be preſſed through leather, 


U3 to 


— 
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to leparate it from the lead, or FOR hete · 
rogeneous matter it may happen to be mix · 
ed with; but this is not ſufficient, for it 
will carry thoſe ſubſtances along with it. 
The beſt method of obtaining it quite pute, 
is to mix it with filings of iron, or with 
quicklime, or with potaſhes, and to diſtil 
it; for theſe ſubſtances will join with the 
extraneous matter with which it was adul 
terated, and will remain behind with them 
in the retort, while the BIN 
riſe and come over into the receiver. 
It riſes in form of vapour on the ap- 
plication of a ſmall degree of heat; and 
however much it be changed, or in 
whateyer form it may appear, it can al- 
ways be reduced to its original fluid form, 
by the e of e and proper af 
ment. 

2) Fe . pom 110 the ancients as a 
poiſon ; owing probably to the miſchiefs 
qhey obſerved to happen to thoſe who 
worked in its mines, who 2 ou 214k 
5 or four years. 

N ag firſt pies vom: proto by 
| 2 101363 oi „ the 
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the Arabians, ſome time about the eleventh. 
or twelfth century. ; 
When pure, it is a fine Avid metallic 
ſubſtance, of the en of ſilver, that has 
neither taſte nor ſmell; and when taken 
down into the ſtomach without any prepa- 
ration, it commonly paſſes by ſtool, nearly 
in the ſame form it was ſwallowed; . with- 
out any of it, or but a ſmall pittance being 
taken up by the lacteals into the blood, as 
repeated experience has ſhewn ; for about 
the beginning of the preſent century, du- 
ring Queen Anne 5 reign, it was the faſhion. 5 
to take crude mercury for almoſt every 
complaint, and even as a preſervative of 
health. The obſervations which the phy- 
ſicians made at that time were, that i in ge- 
neral it produced no ſenſible effects, but 
paſſed unchanged in a very ſhort time 
through the body; that a few aſthmatic 
people, and others who laboured under a 
difficulty of breathing, were believed to 
have received benefit from its uſe ; which 
has {till kept up a notion with ſome practi- 
tioners, that it is a good medicine in ſuch 
Cano plapts: that a few people were ſali- 
| O'S vated 
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vated by it, owing. to the mercury having 
been ſome how or other ſo united with the 
mucus of the alimentary canal, 'as to befit 
to enter the lacteals and act upon the anj- 
mal ſyſtem ; and that a few ſuch accidents 
happening, had put an end to the faſhion 
of ſwallowing quickſilver. Now it is al- 
moſt only uſed in its crude ſtate as a me- 
dicine, in order to relieve the breathing, 
or to force a paſſage through the bowels in 

caſes of obſtinate coſtiveneſs, ' | 
But though it is ſo inactive in its Guck 
fluid ſtate, yet when its particles are ſub- 
tilely divided by being well rubbed with 
viſcid, tenacious, or other ſubſtances, or 
when it *is calcined by heat, or corroded 
with acids, but made fufficiently mild to 
be taken by way of medicine, it enters the 
blood and produces very ſenſible effects; 
for it then promotes all the different ſecre- 
tions by ſweat, by urine, and by ſtool; 
and it affects the ſalivar glands in à parti- 
cular manner; for it cauſes a ſoreneſs and 
itching of the gums, and a coppery taſte 
in the mouth, attended with a fetid ſmell 
pf the breath, WER. is very ſoon followed 
with 


I 
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with a conſiderable flow of humours from 
the ſalivary glands, if its uſe be continued 3 
and the pulſe becomes qui cx. 

Its effects on the blood ſeem to be, to: 
render it more of a putreſcent nature; for 
the breath and all the ſeereted liquors of 
people under a! courſe. of mercury ſmell 
ſtrong, and the craſis of the blood is much 
broke down; though ſome practitioners 
ſeem to be of a contrary opinion, and think 
that the blood is not in any way changed 
by the uſe of mercury, though they allow. 
that the faliva is of a more putreſcent na- 
ture, than at other times; but think that ĩt 
| ſuffers that change in the excretories of the 
ſalivar glands. 1 

It produces the ſame elſes, wi it 
be taken up into the blood by the abſorbent 
veſſels of the alimentary canal, or by thoſe 
of the ſkin, when mercurial ointments : are 
rubbed on it. | 1 

It has been much Aiputed « among prac- 
titioners how mercury acts, whether by 
its ſpecific gravity, or whether as a ſtimu- 
lus affecting certain organs. Dr. Aſtruc - 
ſeems to imagine that it acts moſtly by ats 

1 yo 


ſpecific gravity, but to me it appears that 
although its weight may have ſome effect, 
yet that it ſeems evidently to act by its ſti- 
mulus, and to be of ſuch a nature as to 
affect ſome organs more particularly than 
others, and to produce a conſiderable 
= change in the nature of the humours of the 
whole bod. | 
Mercury is moſt nme uſed for the 
cure of the lues venerea, which it effectu- 
ates either by ſo changing the morbid ve- 
nereal particles, as to alter their nature, 
and to render them mild like the other 
Juices ; or by 'evacuating them out of the 
body by the different outlets; or in both 
= theſe ways; but it ought to be obſerved, 
4 that it never carries off the venereal taint, 
—_ unleſs ſome one or other of the ſecretions 
be increaſed, and this rey be a 
up for ſome time. 
In flight e MP ROPES Wu uff 
eient to give mercury, only in ſmall re- 
peated doſes, ſo as to gently promote the 
ſecretions by the ſkin, the kidneys, or the 
bowels, and to continue its uſe for ſome 
ns” but where the diſeaſe has taken 
1 c des? 
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deep root, it is neceſſary to give ſuch a 
quantity of it, as to enter the blood, and 
to promote a gentle ptyaliſm ; or to throw 
in ſuch a quantity of it, by rubbing mers 
curial ointment on the ſkin, as will produce 
the ſame effect. Having, in the chapter 
on the venereal diſorder, in the ſecond' vo. 
lume of the ſecond edition of my Obſervations 
on the Diſeafes of the Army, mentioned the 
particular preparations of mercury proper 
to be uſed in the different ſtages of the 
venereal diſorder, and the methods it was 
neceſſary for the patients to purſue, I ſhall 
ſay nothing farther on this ſubject at pre- 
ſent, but refer thoſe who with to be further 
informed of 'my ſentiments on that head, 
to theſe Obſervations. 

- Mercury is not only of uſe-in the cure 
of the venereal diſorder, but in that of 
my others. | 

It ſometimes proves a n antiſpaſmo- 
dic, and gives relief in caſes where no 
other medicine has had any effect. Dr. 
Home, in his Clinical Experiments, tells 
us, that ſeven grains of mercurius dulcis, 
given every night till it raiſed a ſalivation, 

| re- 
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removed a dangerous difficulty of ſwallow- 
ing, which proceeded from ſpaſm. | 

A falivation raiſed by mercury, aſſiſted 
by the uſe of opium, has cured a number 
of people labouring under the tetanus, or 
locked jaw; and though it has not ſuc- 
eeeded in every caſe, yet it ſeems to have 
been amongſt the moſt ſucceſsful reme- 
dies hitherto tried; and it, or the uſe of 
the cold bath, are the two means at pre- 
ſent held in moſt repute by practitioners in 
the Weſt Indies. In the year 1766, I ſent 
to the ſociety at Edinburgh, an account of 
obſervations on this ſubject which had 
been communicated to me by a gentleman 
who had formerly practiſed phyſic in the 
iſland of Jamaica, which was inſerted in 
their third volume of Phyſical and Medi- 
cal Obſervations, along with the hiſtory of a 
eaſe of the ſame kind which had been ſuc- 
ceſsfully treated by my brother, the pro- 
feſſor of anatomy; and ſince that time I 
publiſhed in the year 1776, in the Prælec- 
tiones Medicæ which I had read before the 
college of phycians, the account of ſeveral 
3 ary IH 248 5 other 
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other caſes of the ſame Kind, Which Wers 


been treated by mercury. 

In the ſixth volume of the London Me- 
dical Obſervations and Inquiries, and in 
the late volumes of the Edinburgh Medical 
Commentaries, there are caſes related of 
internal hydrocephali which are ſaid to 
have been cured by ſalivation raiſed by 
mercury. And in the firſt volume of the 
London Medical Tranſactions, the late Dr. 
N. Munkley gives an account of conſtric- 
tions and thickening of the ceſophagus hav- 
ing been cured by the ſame means, And in 
the third volume of the ſame work, Mr. 
Knight mentions two caſes of obſtructed 
liver, which were ſucceſsfully treated by 
mercurial frictions. And we have many 


ſimilar caſes related by many late authors. 


It is a long time ſince mercury has been 
employed in the Eaſt Indies for the cure 
of the hepatitis, or inflammation of the 
liver; and it has ſince been given in the 
Weſt Indies with equal ſucceſs, After 
bleeding the patient according to the ex- 
igency of the caſe, and giving ſome mild 


| purging EO practitioners in that 


country 


/ Seminutah, 
country order a ſtrong mercurial ointment 
to be rubbed on the region of the liver, 
and at the ſame time direct doſes of ſome 
mild mercurial preparation, ſuch as of mer- 
curius dulcis, or of a quickſilver pill to be 
taken at proper intervals, till a gentle ſpit- 
ting is raiſed, or the inflammation is re- 
moved; and they have found that the 
ſooner the ſpitting is raiſed, the ſooner the 
patient gets well; and that if the mercurial 
courſe is omitted, that often the liver ed 
purates ſoon. 

In the year 1764, a nn whe had 
practiſed phyſic in the Eaſt Indies having 
communicated this method of treating the 
hepatitis to Dr. Hamilton of Lynn Regis, 
he, concluding that the general cauſe, be 
what it may, of an inflammatory diatheſis 
muſt be the ſame in what part ſoever the 
inflammation is ſeated, reſolved to try the 
effects of mercury in the cure of inflam- 
mations in this country; and after trial 
found that it produced equal good effects 
in removing pleuriſies, peripneumonies, 
ophthalmias, and other local inflammatory 
nen, as it had done in curing the 
he- 
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hepatitis in India; that it removed the 
acute inflammatory rheumatiſm, and gave 
moſt happy relief from excruciating pain 
in a highly inflammatory gout; and that 
it proved of equal benefit in inflammations 
ariſing from external injuries, as thoſe 
which proceeded from an internal cauſe. 
After having uſed mercury for eighteen 
years in the caſes mentioned, Dr. Hamil- 
ton in the year 1785, publiſhed a ſummary 
account of his practice in the ninth volume 
of the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, 
where he obſerves, that the efficacy of the 
calomel 1s greatly improved by the addition 
of one-fourth or one- fifth part of opium 
and that the moſt extraordinary and early 
relief he ever ſaw calomel give was in the 
phrenitis and paraphrenitis, as he had ex- 
perienced in a great number of caſes. 

The ſame Dr. Hamilton, in the ſixty- 
fixth volume of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, after giving the hiſtory of a caſe of 
a ſuppreſſion of urine, which was reliev- 
ed by making a puncture in the bladder, 
obſerves, that a compoſition of calomel 
and of opium in large doſes, was amongſt 
the beſt remedies in a ſuppreſſion of urine, 


Mer. ; 
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Mercury often ſo changes the habit of body 
as to make thoſe ſores heal in a ſhort time 


which have long reſiſted the effects of other 


medicines ; and it likewiſe often produces 
the ſame effects on ſwellings and ulcers of 
the legs, which remain after the ſea ſcurvy, 
when the ſcorbutic taint is gone, and the 
gums have become ſufficiently firm. 

It removes many cutaneous complaints, 
and has been recommended as a cure for 
the leproſy; but I have ſeen a number of 
people ſalivated for this diſorder, and it ge- 
nerally removed the cutaneous eruption for 
a few weeks, but in leſs than two months 
it for the moſt part began to appear again, 
and in a ſhort time became as bad as ever. 


I never ſaw oue e cure made in 


this way. 
It frequently affits in reſolving glan- 
dular obſtructions, both when rubbed in 


form of an ointment and when taken in- 


| ternally. 


It is given in Call kad doſes either 
by itſelf, or joined with ſquills, or with 
camphor, or with opium, for promoting 
the different watery ſecretions; I have often 

_ ſeen 
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ſeen it carry off the water in anaſarcous caſes, 
and although I have ordered it to great 
numbers of poor people labouring under 
the true aſeites in the ſpace of thirty years, 
I never but thrice ſucceeded in any off 
the water by i its means. : 

It aſſiſts greatly in deſtroying and eva- 
cuating worms, and therefore is often given 
in ſuch caſes, either by itſelf, or Joined t to 
purgative medicine. 

In ſhort, mercury is given at one time 
to change the ſtate of the blood; at ano- 
ther as a diſcutient; at a third with an 
intent of promoting the different ſecretions, 
and to remove obſtructions, &c. and it has 
been found to anſwer all thoſe ends when 
properly adminiſtered. 

If mercury, when its particles have 100 
divided by being triturated with oily ſub- 
ſtances, be rubbed on the ſkin, it enters 
the blood and produces the ſame effect as 
when taken by the mouth: and when it 
is rubbed in this form on ſwelled or tu- 
mified parts, it often proves a powerful 
diſcutient, eſpecially if it be 1 with 

. I, X _ cams 
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camphor or other a which great | 
 gimulus. 7 ba 


Pure mereury r e 18 1 aſe 
inſipid, and inactive, When taken down 

into the, ſtomach; and it has been als 
leged by many chymiſts, that it mult be 
ſo changed, either by its particles being ſo 
divided hy being tritorated with other bo- 
dieb, or by its being ſo aRed upon by ſalts, 
as to become a little setid, and acquire 
more or leſs of a copperith taſte, before it 
is capable of acting on the human body, 
and of producing the effects commonly: at- 
tributed to mercury: and they have aſ- 
ſerted, that this ſlight, degree of gerid 
copperifh taſte is the criterion by which 


active preparations of mereum may be 
diſtinguiſhed, 4 priori, from thoſe which 
are not ſo. But how far this may be true 
Leannot ſay; having never made a ſufff- 
cientfiumberof bee wahrer ag 
10 determine this queſ tion 
Mercury and its Wipes eben 
they once enter the blood, ſeem to act in 
the ſame. manner, however they may have 
beon prepared; or in whatever form they 
3 may 
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far as we can diſtioguyh by our ſenſes ; 
though it may require, different quantities 
of the different preparations to produce the 
ſame effects; but ſome of the preparations 
made by corroding it with the mineral 
acids, particularly the:nitrous, ſeem to ac- 
quize a'degree of actimony which is hurt- 
ful to the conſtitution ; if great care and 
caution is not uſed in adminiſtering them. 
The preparations of mercury are many, 
but they may MG HR n 
fax claſſes: | 
1. Thoſe in which ths 1 
cury are 2 by me aus rb wy 
e, 

2. Thoſe where its * are divided 
wa means of mucilages, infpiſſated juices, 
faccharine ſubſtances, and balſams. 

3- Thoſe where they are divided by 
means of oils, or unctuous matters. 

4. Thoſe where Lens 4 is united with 
Gphur; N an £329 
5. Thoſe where it is bebe 20 c date 
of 4 calx, by the mere force of fta. 


6. Thoſe where it is reduced to the ſtate 
ren X 2 | of 
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of a mercurial ſalt, by means of acids; or 
where it is reduced to the ſtate of a calx, by 
being precipitated, by alkaline _ when 
| . in an acid. | 
3 Fit cu. it}, abs 

THE preparations in, which the parti- 
cles of mercury are divided, by means of 
mild dry powders, have not been much 
uſed; both on account of the trouble in 
preparing them, and becauſe, as they have 
no metallic taſte, it has been doubted whe- 
ther they are ſo efficacious as many other 
mild preparations in common areeGG. 

There are no preparations of this kind 
ordered in the late editions of the London 
or Edinburgh Diſpenſatories; but the two 
which have been moſt in vogue are, 1. The 
mercurius alkaliſatus ; And 2. The mercurius 

gummoſus, 1 57% S904 L + 


: * Mercuriue Aula 1 Gr 
TH E mercurius alkalj ;/atus was pre pared 
by rubbing three parts of quickſilver with 
five of prepared crabs eyes, in a glaſs or 


marble , mortar, till the globules of the 
To 1 mercury 
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mercury diſappeared. It was recommend- 
ed as a mild alterative in cutaneous and 


venereal caſes, and has been preſcribed 1 in 
worm caſes of children. 


Mercurius Gummoſus. 

Mercurius gummoſus, is quickſilver rubbed 
m a mortar with powdered gum arabic till 
the globules diſappear. It forms a black 
powder, which has been recommended by 
Dr. Plenk, as a mild mercurial medicine, 
and uſeful for curing venereal complaints. 


Sen Olaf): 


COMPREHENDS thoſe preparations 
where the particles of quickſilver are di- 
vided, by being rubbed in a mortar with 
honey; or with ſoftened vegetable extracts; 
or with manna, or with ſugar and a few 
drops of ſome eſſential oil; or with con- 
ſerve of roſes ; or with balſam copaiy1, or 
balſamum canadenſe ; or with ſuch other 
viſcid tenacious ſubſtances, till the glo- 
bules of the quickſilver entirely diſappear, 
and they form with them a black maſs; 
which, with the addition of the powder of 
| X 3 liquorice= 
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iquorice- root, or of ſtarch, or of ſome 
tuch other. mild ſubſtance, form the mer- 
curial pls or boluſſes of moſt diſpenſato- 
ries. The quickſilver, by being, rubbed 
down with theſe tenacious ſubſtances, ac- 
quires a metallic taſte; and becomes an ac- 
tive mereutial preparation; the doſeof which 
is ſuell a quantity as contains from three 
grains to ten or more of the quickſilver. 
Saquills, gums, purging powders aud ex- 
tracts, aud other medicines, are frequently 
joined to mereury thus divided, in place of 
powder of liquorice- root or of ſtarch, in 
order to render them more active, diure- 


hs purging,,or pectoral remedies; - 


. 3 | Third Claſs. 

| CLASS third comprehends thoſe preps- 
extiond where the quickſilver is divided by 
means of oil or unctuous matter, which ate 
moſtly employed for forming mercurial a 


200008 and limmenis. 


: — Ointment, bes 
- QUICKSILVER rubbed with W- 


7 Lard, with the , of a ſmall portion 


Wer 8 (from 
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(from a 1ath to a 24th part) of ſuet, 
forms the mercurial ointments of the New 
London and New Edinburgh Diſpenſato- 
ries... Two ſorts of theſe ointments are in 
common. uſe ; a ftronger, and a weaker, 
When equal parts of quickſilver and of 
unctuous matter is employed, it is called 
the /fraug mercurial oiniment ; when there is 
only one part of quickſilver to three or four 
of the unctuous matter uſed, it is Ah 
the week mercurial oiumonut. 
Formerly, in order to faeilitate the union 
of quicłkſilver with the hogs · lard, practi · 
tioners uſed to add a little turpentine, or 
balſam, in the preparation of all theſe oint- 
ments; but it has been found that oint- 
ments, thus prepared, fret and inflame the 
ſKkin, when rubbed upon it, and anſwer no 
good purpoſe; and therefore, they are now 
generally omitted in ointments prepared for 
rubbing on the ſkin, and only a ſmall por- 
tion of ſuet is added to the lard, to give it 
a proper degree of firmneſs; though theſe 
balſams are ſometimes added to ointmeuts 
prepared for drefling ſores and ulcers. 


Mercurial ointments, made with bogs: 
| X 4 lard 


b y 
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lard alone, for rubbing on the ſkin, anſwer 
extremely well in winter, if they be kept 
in a cool place, and be immediately uſed; 
but in ſummer, or if they be kept in a warm 
place, the lard is apt to become too thin, 
and to let drop a conſiderable part of the 
quickſilver. 

The French think, that the more inti- 
mately the quickſilver is united with the 
lard, the more efficacious the mercurial 
ointments are; and therefore, they often 
order ſuch ointments to be rubbed con- 
ſtantly in a mortar for 24 hours, even af- 
ter the globules of the mercury have diſ- 
appeared; but whether any advantage is 
gained by this long Abe e I cannot 
lay. 
When ſuch ointments are rubbed on the 

ſkin, the divided quickfilver is taken up by 
the cutaneous abſorbent veſſels, conveyed 
by them into the general maſs of blood, 
and produces the ſame effects as other mer- 


curial preparations taken by the mouth. 


Such a quantity of the ointment as con- 
tains from half a dram to a dram of quick- 
| oh rubbed well on the ſkin every day, 
4 5 till 
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till the ſkin appear - almoſt dry, generally 
begins to affect the mouth, on the third, 
fourth, or fifth day. When we wiſh that 
the mercury thus thrown into the blood 
ſhould act as an alterative, the ointment 
is to be rubbed in only once in two or 
three days. If we with to raiſe a ſaliva- 
tion, where no particular ſymptom re- 
quires the mercury to be thrown in very 
quickly, it may be rubbed in once a day; ; 
but in the locked jaw, and in other urgent 
caſes, where we with the n mercury to take 
effect very ſpeedily, it may be rubbed i in 
twice a day; viz, morning and evening. 

After mercurial ointment has been rub- 
bed in two or three times, particular at- 
' tention ought to be paid to the effects it 
produces ; for by theſe, often, both the 
quantity of ointment to be afterwards 
uſed, and the frequency of the frictions, 
muſt be determined. 


Fourth Claſs. 

THIS claſs contains thoſe preparations 
where quickſilver is combined with ſul- 
phur; of which there are commonly two 
| in 
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in moſt diſpentatories, the en mineral 
and cinnabur. 


a Athiops M. neral and Cimabar. 
© QUICKSILVER, rubbed with an equal 
part of flowers of ſulphur in a mortar till all 
its particles diſappear, or mixed with melted 
ſulphur, and kept conſtantly ſtirriug till 
their union is completed, and then reduced 
to a fine black powder, is called athiops Mi 
neral ; andif the powder, prepared in either 
of, theſe ways, be putinto a ſubliming glaſs, 
and a proper heat be applied, it riſes into-a 
dark reddiſh coloured cake, called fattitious 
cinnabar, which, when reduced to a fine 
powder, i is of a beautiful red colour. 21 
Both theſe preparations of mercury are 
mild, and have no acrid coppery taſte, as 
the active ones generally have; and when 
taken by way of medicine are often inact- 
ive, and produce no ſenſible effects; which 
ſeems to be entirely owing to the ſulphur 
involving this active mineral, and prevent- 
jog its producing its uſual effects. | 
The ætluaps mineral is frequently pre- 


ys ſcribed for removi ng cutaneous eru ptions, 


and 


— 
{ : 
4 [2 
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and in worm caſes and other diſeaſes of 
children. If it is well prepared, it in 
common produces no viſible effects; though 
it has ſometimes raiſed a ſalivation; ow- 
ing, probably, to ſome of the quickſilver 
not having been ene combined with 
the ſulphur. 

The #thiops is or as in doſes from Pas 
grins to forty or more. 

 Fa#iitious | cinabar- was formerly looked 
upon as a very efficacious medicine, and 
was often ordered with an intention of re- 
moving cutaneous foulneſs, and in gouty, 
theumatic and epileptic caſes; but has 
now loſt moſt of its reputation, and in its 
ſtate of cinnabar, is looked woos as a why 
inactive medicine. 

The fumes, or ſmoke, acidic FOR ein- 
nabar, thrown upon live coals, received 
upon venereal ſores and ulcers; particular» 
ly thoſe of the noſe, mouth and throat, 
have been recommended by Dr. Turner as a 
uſeful remedy for drying and healing them; 
and, in the fourth volume ofthe Edinburgh 
Medical Eſſays, Mr. Hill meutions a caſe, 
where the ſmoke ariſing from only half a 
| dram 
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dram of cinnabar, drawn up into the mouth 
and noſe, raiſed a ſalivation in the ſpace 
of three hours. I have often ſeen theſe 
fumigations uſed, and frequently to ad- 
vantage; but I never ſaw them act fo 
quickly as mentioned by Mr. Hill. They 
are certainly active remedies, and may be 

_ uſefully applied in particular caſes, where 
ulcers are ſo ſituated as to be out of the 
reach of other applications. However, it 
ought to be obſerved, that the fumes are 
very different from the cinnabar itſelf ; for 
in the form of cinnabar, the mercury is ſo 
enveloped: with ſulphur, as to be rendered 
in a manner inactive; but when the fire 
acts upon it, and raiſes it into ſmoke, it de- 
compoſes it, and diſſipates a great part of 
the phlogiſton of the ſulphur ; ſo that the 
volatile vitriolic acid, acting upon the 
fumes of the quickſilver, renders them 
extremely active. 


Fifth Claſs 
THOSE, where the quickfilver is re- 


duced to the ſtate of a calx by the mere 


force of fire. We have but one preparation 
227 of 
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of this kind in moſt diſpenſatories, which 
goes ot the name of mercurius calcinatusn. 


3 5 EOS e9n 

- PURIF IED quickſilver, kept for three 
cr foul months expoſed to a degree of heat 
that raiſes the quickſilver in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer to between four and five 
hundred degrees, calcines into a red ſub- 
ſtance, called mercurius calcinatus' in our 
diſpenſatory; which uſed formerly to go 


by the name of mercurius præcipitatus per fe. 
Hitherto it has not been aſcertained 
with certainty, what quickſilver gains or 


loſes, to effectuate the change it undergoes 


by calcination; but however that be, it 


certainly. acquires an acrid metallic taſte, 
and operates in the ſame manner as the 
other active preparations of mercury. 


This mercurius culninatus has been held 


in high eſteem by many practitioners, and 


formerly been looked upon as one of the 


moſt efficacious remedies for the cure of 
the venereal diſorder. | 


Ichave given a great deal of this prepa- 


ration of mercury to people labouring un- 
der 
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George's Hoſpital and think, chiat 25/40 
alterative, it is as good and as ſafe a one as 
we have; given from one to two grains, 
once or twice in the day, when made up 
into pills with conſerva fruttus cynofſieti, or 
2 quarter of a grain of opium to each grain 
an alterative ; though ſometimes it affects 
the gums, and brings on a ptyalidm. It is 
by no means à remedy that L would truſt 
to for the cure of a confirmed lues venetrea; 
for, like ſome other of the active pre para- 
tions of mercury, it is apt 0 bring on 4 
ſpitting beſore à ſufficient quantity of mer- 
cury' has entered the blood; and, like 
them, it ſometimes carries off the fy map» 
_ toms, without eradicating the diſeaſe. If 
given above the quantity of a grain or two 
for a doſe, it is apt to occaſion griping 
and uneaſineſs i in e ee gr a. r s. 
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Sixth Claſs. | 


THIS claſs takes in all thoſe preparations 
where quickfilyer is reduced to the ſtate of 
a mercurial ſalt by means of acids; 
where it is | reduced to the Rate of a 
calx, by being precipitated, by means of 
alkaline falts, from its ſolution in acids. 

Qvickſilyer is ſoluble in all the three 
mineral acids; but not in the acetoys, till 
it has been reduced to the ſtate of a calx, 
either by being expoſed to heat, or by be- 
i0g Precipitated, by an alkali, from its ſo- 
lution in ſome of the mineral acids. 
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HE NE is but one preparibion 
made with the vitriolic acid; 
which. is commonly uſed as a medicine, 


and has a place in moſt diſpenſatories. It 
was formerly called turpethum minerale, or 
mercurius emeticus flavus ; but, by late chy- 


miſts, argentum vivum vitriolatum, or y- 

drargyrus vitriolatus. It is made thus: Mix 
quickſilver with double i its own weight of 
the vitriolic acid, in a proper glaſs veſſel, 
ſet in a ſand heat; then increaſe the heat 
gradually, till the liquor comes to boil, 
and keep up the heat till nothing remains 


in the glaſs, but a white maſs perfectly 


dried. When'the glaſs is ſufficiently cool, 


pour hot water into it, and the maſs will 


immediately turn of a yellow colour, aud 


fall into a powder; which is to be repeat- 


edly 
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edly waſhed with freſh; water, till it be- 


comes perfectly free of all acrimony. 

Dr. Lewis, in his new diſpenſatory, has 
alleged, that the beſt method of edulcorat- 
ing this powder is, by impregnating the wa- 
ter intended to be uſed in its ablution, with a 
determined proportion of fixt alkaline ſalt; 
for in this way the waſhed turpeth will 
not only turn out greater in quantity, but 
what is of more conſequence, will always 
have an equal degree of ſtrength; a cir- 
cumſtance which deſerves to be particular 
ly conſidered in making ſuch preparations, 
as from an ertor in the proceſs, it may 
proue too violently corroſiue to be ol 
with ſafety. : 01701; br f | 

This preparation as like aan aſl reu- 
rials; but itis of / an acrid nature, and muſt 
be given in ſmall doſes, of one, two, or at 
moſt three grains, when it is intended that 
it ſnould act as an alterative; for if a larger 
quantity is given, it generally proves eme - 


tic. Formerly it was much uſed, by way 
of an alterative, in gonorrhœas and other 
venereal complaints, after it had been rub- 
bed down with balſamum copaivi ; which 

Vol. I. * was 


was believed to” render it milder, and 4 
ſmall nes ee e its runs 
ning off by the bo wels 
Dx. Barry, in the thitd volume; wk; the 
Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, tells us, that 
two grains of turpeth, joined to a few grains 
of 'calomel, taken while the patient drank 
freely of a decoction of guaiac wood, 
always determined the operation of the 
mercury to the ſkin. Anether method of 
uſing this preparation uſed to be, to rub it 
down with camphire, and to join it with 
pilulæ cochæ, for purging patients labour- 
ing under the gonortheea 30but in general it 
operates too roughly, ànd does not anſwel 
the end propoſed, and therefore is now ſel⸗ 
dom given in this form. 
It is a ſtrong) emetic,” when taken; n 
fire" to ſix or ſeven grains, and operates 
more powerfully in is way than any 
other mereurial preparation, that cam be 
given with ſafety; and it has been much 
uſed in this manner, in ſwellings of the 
teſtieles, proceediug from a venereal cauſe; 
and has been employed for the cure - of le- 
en ne unten {rw pPranz 
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provs cor para n un A 
obſtruQions,* 

When a as an emetic, its opertikan 
does not ſeem to be eonfined to the ſto- 
mach-and bowels ; for ſometitnes a ſaliva- 
tion follows the repeated uſe of ſuch eme- 


ties, 'which ſhews; that the whole is not 


thrown up by vomiting, but that part of 
is ablotbed int the blood. 
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UICKSILVER ; is eaſily diſſolved in 

the nitrous acid ; and this ſolution 

was formerly the baſis of many prepara- 
tions, which are not now in uſe: The 
only one remaining in the London and 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatories is, the mercurius 
n ruber, commonly called red pre- 
Y 2 cipitate, 
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cipitate; which by late chymiſts has been 


- 


called argentum vivum nitratum rubrum, and 
hydrargyrus nitraius ruber. It is made by 
diflolving; quickſilver in an equal weight 
of diluted nitrous acid; or nitrous acid 
water, and evaporating to dryneſs; and 
then either keeping up the heat till- the 
dry maſs has acquired a. red colour; or, 
when it is dry, letting it cool, and then, 
after reducing it to a fine powder, putting 
St into a glaſs veſſel, or into a crucible, and 
expoſing it to a great degree of heat, till it 
becomes red. T 
This preparation of. mercury is too a0 i 

and corroſive to be employed as an internal 
remedy ; and therefore, it is only made uſe 
of, as a mild lehnte, for external eb | 

cation. 


N * Mercurias 3 PR 
- MERCURIUS Corallinus. In the 5 
edition of the London Pharmacopoeia 
there was a. medicine ordered to be kept, 
under the name of coralline mercury; 
wine was the mercurius corroſivus ruber, 

[7 & 1 | after 
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after it had been digeſted in three times 
its own weight of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
for three days, and the ſpirit had been 
burnt upon it, while it was kept perpe- 
tually ſtirring. Theſe operations were 
believed to render the red corroſive mild, 
and fit for uſing as an internal remedy; 
but experience has ſhewn, that it is ſtill 
too violent a medicine to be given with 
ſafety; a few grains of it proving violent 
ly emetic and purgative, and it has ſome- 
times produced troubleſome N 


| W ard 5 ankles Drop. 


* ARD s white drop. A ſalt of quickſi- 
ver, prepared with the nitrous acid, which 
_ paſſes under the name of Dr. Ward's white 
drop, is ſtill in uſe. It is made thus: 

Take four ounces of a ſaline liquor, 
formed of pure aqua fortis, and four ounces, 
ſeven drams and a ſcruple, of pure volatile 
ſal ammoniac ; add to it, by little and lit - 
tle, four ounces of quickſilver, and digeſt 
them in a ſand heat till the quickſilver is 
diſſolved; and then add a ſmall quan- 
tity more of it, or as much as the liquor 

* will 


- 


to allow the metallic ſalt to ſhoot into 
eryſtals; ſeparate carefully the ſurround- 


into a cryſtallized ſalt; or whether elective 
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will take 5 and evaporate til * | 
appear on the ſurface; then remove it 
from the fire, and ſet it in a cool place, 


ing liquor, and diflolve the pure ſalt in 
three times its on weight of roſe- wa- 
ter, by digeſting it in a gentle heat, and 

keep it for uſe. For particular directions 
and cautions to be uſed in preparing it, ſee 
Mr. Page's account of Ward's medicine. 
By this account, the White Drop ſhould 
ſeem to be a ſolution of mercury in the 
nitrous acid; but whether that ſolution is 


effected by the pure acid, or by a nitrous 


ammoniacal falt, overſaturated with the 


acid, I do not at preſent know; for, in or- 


der to determine this queſtion, trials ought, 
to be made to determine whether the ni- 


trous ammoniacal ſalt is capable of diſ- 


ſolving quickſilver, and of uniting with it 


attractions have not taken place, and the 
ſalt produced is not a pure, mercurial, nNi- 
trated ſalt; 


The obſervations _y on this prepara. 
tion, 
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tion, in Mr. Page's pamphlet, are, that it 
is extremely mild; and that the doſe of. 
two drops does not contain half a grain 
of mercury; and the directions given for 
uſing it are theſe: Take two drops, in a 
ſmall glaſs of water, in the morning ſaſting; 
or at night going to reſt, for two or three 
days together; then forbear as many days 
as you take them, and proceed as before, 


till the courſe is finiſhed, They ſeldom 


work viſibly; except that, in ſome con- 
ſtitutions, they octaſion one or two motions, 
The French practitioners are at preſent 
very much prejudiced againſtthe internalu 125 
of all preparations of mercury, made by 
ſolving it in the nitrous acid; alleging, 
that they are extremely prejudicial to the 


conſtitution, and that they have ruined the 


health of many. How juſtly this opinion 
is founded, I cannot ſay; as nitrous mercu- 
rial ſalts have been but ſeldom» pre ſoribed 
in this country for many years; (Ward's 
Drop having been the only one I know of 


which has been given aud I have heard + 


it alleged, that bad effects have ſometimes 
been een * its uſe; but as the facts 
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did not come under my obſervation, I can- 
not vouch for the ee of what has 1 
nene dae, U h 
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UICKSILVER unites. with the mu- 
riatie acid, when it is in a concen- 
trated ſtate; and we have a great many 
2 where eie is conjoined 
with it. n 


* in 
| Mercurius correffous fublimatus allun. ; 


TH E corroſive: ſublimate, ont called 
by  chymiſts argentum viuum muriatum, 
or byarargyrus muriatus, is a ſalt formed 
by the uniting of quickſilver with the 
muriatic acid. In preparing. it, the > quick- 
ſilver has been commonly mixed with, ſear 
Alt, calcined green yitriol, and nitre ; and 


in 
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in the late London Pharmacopoeia it was 
directed to add likewiſe a ſmall portion 
of corroſive ſublimate already prepared; 
and all theſe ingredients were put into a 
mortar and well mixed by being tritu- 
rated together; after which they were put 
into a ſubliming glaſs, ſet in a ſand furnace, 
and heat applied; the effects of which 
were, that the quickſilver and muriatic 
acid, and likewiſe part of the nitrous acid, 
roſe in form of fumes; and that the quick- 
ſilver having a greater affinity with the 
muriatic acid, than with the nitrous, unites 
with it and forms the corroſive ſublimate; 
- which attaches itſelf to the inſide of the up- 
per part of the ſubliming glaſs ; while the 
detachednitrous acid, whichis very volatile, 
evaporates or flies off; and the remaining 
patt of the nitrous acid, and the vitriolic 
acid of the calcined vitriol, remain behind 
in the bottom of the ſubliming glaſs, united 
with the alkaline baſis of the ſea ſalt, and 
of the nitre, and of the calcined vitriol. 

Of late the corroſive ſublimate has been 
made by the following proceſs, which is 
much more fimple than the former : Take 
twenty-four ounces of quickſilver and dif- 


ſolve 


is capable of diſſolving half a dram (thirty 


ſolve it in an equal weight of the vitriolic 
acid, and evaporate. to dryneſs ; then put 
this vitriolated mercurial calx into a mor- 
tar and mix it well with forty-two ounces 
of ſea falt, by triturating them well to- 
gether; put them into a proper glaſs 
veſſel ſet in a ſand furnace, and ſublime 
the corroſive mercurial ſalt: in this proceſs 
the marine acid: and quickſilver riſe on the 
application of heat; and unite and form the 
falt which attaches itſelf to the upper part 
of the inſide of the glaſs veſſel, in which 
they were put, while the vitriolic acid re- 
_ mains behind in the bottom of the veſlel; 

united to the alkaline baſis of the ſea ſalt. 
The corroſive ſublimate is ſoluble in 
water, and by the account given by Dr. 
Hope, in a note to page 90 of Dr. Alſton's 
Materia Medica, publiſhed in 1750, it ap- 
pears, that an ounce of pure diſtilled water 


grains) of it ; but that if the water be firſt 
ſaturated with ſal ammoniac, its power as 

a menſtruum is ſo much increaſed, that 
i becomes capable of Wer 00. drams 
of the corroſive, 
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For à long time this preparation of the 
corroſive ſublimate was believed to be too 
acrid to be admitted as an internal remedy, 
and was only employed as an eſcharotie; 
at laſt, however, ſome bold practitioners 
uſed it, and acquired reputation from the 
cures they made. The firſt perſon in this 
country who mentions its having been given 
as an internal medicine is Mr. Turner; 
who ſays, that a quack in London gave 
it with ſucceſs; but the | acrimony of 
the preparation prevented moſt cautious 

practitioners from uſing it, About thit- 

ty years ago the celebrated Baron Van 
Swieten recommended a ſolution of it in 
proof ſpirit, in the proportion of one grain 
of the ſublimate to two ounces of fpirit, 
as an effectual remedy for curing the lues 
venerea; taken to the quantity of half an 
ounce of the ſolution twice a day; while 

the patient drank plentifully of mild di- 

luting liquors, ſuch as decoctions of ſarſa - 

parilla, or of decoctions of the woods, or 

even of barley- water, or of any other mild 
liquor. The recommendation of a phyſician 
| in 
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in fo high repute, ſoon made praftitioners 
in every country have recourſe to this re- 
medy : for ſome time every day added to 
the reputation of this medicine, by the 
many ſpeedy cures it was thought to have 
made ; an account of which was publiſhed 
in every periodical work almoſt in Europe; 
but after ſome time it gradually ſunk in 
reputation; for many of thoſe patients 
who were thought to have been cured, had 
the diſorder appear on' them with greater 
violence than before. Many inſtances came 
to be known of its diſagreeing with pa- 
tients ; of its occaſioning violent griping 
pains of the bowels, and bloody ſtools ; and 
of its continued uſe having ruined the 
_ conſtitutions of many young people. | 
I have often ordered it myſelf, and ſeen 
many others give it to their patients. It 
certainly often carries off the venerealſymp- 
toms in a very ſhort time ; but after ſix 
weeks or two months, the diſorder. fre- 
quently returns again. Whether! it would 
make complete cures if the patients con- 
tinued to take it long enough, I ſhall not 

en ſay 3 
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ſay; but it is ſo nauſeous a medicine, that 
few: people can be perſuaded to continue 
its uſe, after the ſymptoms have diſ- 
ae „ and practitioners are cautious 


of perſiſting too long in the uſe of it, 
pr took. -coutſes have frequently hurt the 


conſtitution. After ſeeing great quantities 
of this preparation adminiſtered, I am of 
opinion, that it is a very good alterative 
medicine in ſlight caſes, and is often ſer- 
viceable in removing venereal eruptions, 
and other ſymptoms which ſometimes re- 
main after ſalivation, where mercury has 
been freely uſed; particularly if a decoc- 
tioti of ſarſaparilla, or other antivenereal 
decoctions, are given along with it. In 
ſhort, 1 think that it is a very uſeful 
alterative mercurial in many venereal com- 
plaints, but not a remedy to be truſted 
to for the cure of a confirmed pox; aud 
that it is an efficacious remedy for remov- 
ing ſome etuptive complaints which are 
not venereal; and in promoting the cure of 
many foul-ulcers ; and that it is uſeful in 
'many a Si wa propenlye ad- | 
rs ; (+: :taubb 15 
1 Dr. 
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Dr. John Gardiner has, in the third 
volume of the Edinburgh Phyfical and Li- 
terary Eſſays, recommended the corroſive 
ſublimate as a good remedy fur the cure of 
worms. He orders half an ounce of pure 
and then half a dram of the corrofive ſub» 
limate to be diſſolved in it, and to mix with 
this liquor as much crumbs of brrad as 
forms a maſs, that is to be divided into 2 40 
pills, which are to be allowed to dry; of 
theſe pills he directs one or two to be taken 
morning and evening daily for ſome times 
and for the patient to take-at times a doſe 
of ſome opening medicine: and he relates 


ſeveral caſes of patients wha” evacuated 


great quantities of worms of rhe e 
ſorts by the uſe of theſe en 


EL 


| Mercurius corraſtvus albus fer, 1 
DOCTOR Hope, in à note to page 


90 of Dr. Alſton's Materia Medica, pub- 
liſhed in 1770, mentions, / that ſome years 


before a more active corroſive mereury 


was prepared and uſed at the Hofpical 


at rg, than the common corroſve 
AG 7 , tubs; 
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ſublimate. It was made by precipitating 
quickſilver from its ſolution in the wr 
acid, by means of the volatile alkali; 
then diſſolving this precipitated calx in — 
muriatic acid, and evaporating this ſolu- 
tion properly, to allow the metallic falt to 
ſhoot into cryſtals. 

He ſays that this ſalt is more een 
more ſoluble than the common ſublimate, 
from having more acid in the compoſition ; 
and that if a grain of it is diſſolved in an 
ounce of diſtilled water, thirty drops of it 
becomes a doſe; and that it ſtimulates 
more powerfully, and produces more vio- 
lent evacuations by ſweat and by urine 
than it. However, he obſerves with re- 
gard to this, as well as other preparations 
which ſtimulate much from their acri - 
mony, that they ought not to be employed 
on every occaſion, and that they are never 
to be depended upon for mak ing radical 
cures, as only a very ſmall quantity of 
mn n 0 taken i eee in that 
Tons 4 
I have never edel this mii 
myſelt, nor have I ſeen it given byathgrs; 
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and therefore I can ſay n of it from. 
* own experience. 
Of late years a number of een 


ſyrups, robs, &c. have been prepared in 


different parts of Europe, and adminiſtered 


as certain remedies for curing the venereal 
diſorder; and the people who have ſold 
them have affirmed that no mercury what- 


ever eutered into their compoſitions; and 


upon their being ſubjected to the common 
teſts for diſcovering it, no experiment ſhew- 
ed that they contained any. This for ſome 
time was believed to be a proof of the truth 


of what they aſſerted, till Monſ. Buquet 


and other chymiſts found on trial, that 


when a very ſmall quantity of the very 


active preparations of mercury was inti- 
mately mixed with a large quantity of li- 


quor thickened by means of vegetable mu- 
cilages and extracts, joined to ſaccharine 


ſubſtances, particularly honey, it ſo cover- 


ed the mercurial preparation, that it could 
neither be known by the taſte, nor by any 


of the experiments commonly made uſe of 
to diſcover it. It- is ſuſpected that the 
mercurial preparation employed for mak- 
: 15 . in g. 
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ing theſe ſecret medicines, is either the mer- 


curius corroſivus albus fortior, juſt men-, 
tioned, or a ſolution of mercury in the 


nitrous acid, the ſame as Dr. Ward's white 
drop, as ſuch very ſmall doſes of them 


pos active medicines. | | 


Mercurius dulcis ſublimatus. | 


TH IS preparation, now .called argen 
tum vivum muriatum mite, or hydrargyrus 


muriatus mitis, is the common corroſive 


ſublimate, rendered mild, by being united 


with as much freſh quicklilver, as its acid 


will take up. 


The common way of effectuating this 


union has been to mix intimately, by tri- 


turating in a mortar, four parts of the 
corroſive ſublimate, with three or three 


and a half parts of quickſilver, till the 
globules of the quickſilver diſappeared; to 
put them thus mixed into a proper glaſs, 
veſſel, and digeſt them in a ſand heat till 
they were united; then to increaſe the heat, 
and keep it up till all the muriated metal- 
lic ſalt had ſublimed, and attached itſelf 


to the upper r Pan of the inſide of the glaſs, 
Vo. I. 40 12 | | and 
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and after this to break the glaſs veſſel, and 
take out the mercurial ſalt which had ſub- 
limed; then after feparating from it the 
acrimonious part at the top, to triturate it 
in a glaſs mortar, till it is reduced toa 
fine powder, along with any particles of 
quickſilver which have not been corroded 
in this firſt ſublimation, and till they be 
intimately united with 1 it; - after which to 
repeat the fublimation three different times 
more, when the whole of what ſublimes 
will be found to be the white mercurial 
ſaline ſubſtance, called mercurius fublimatus 
Aulcis, which has been ſo much uſed, in 
practice. 
Formerly it was believed. that PIT 
mation broke and deſtroyed the ſaline 
ſpiculæ of the corroſive ſubllmate, and 
that therefore the oftener this preparation 
was ſublimed, the milder it became; and 
that when it was ſublimed ſeven times, 
that then it was in the higheſt perfection, 
and was called, though very improperly, 
culbmel, and aquila alba; but later experience 
has ſhewn that it is not the repeated ſub- 
limations, but the union of a freſh quan- 
tity of quickſilver, which blunts the acri- 
mony 
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mony of the ſaline ſpiculæ, and renders 
the preparation milder: and it has been 
diſcovered by repeated trials, that after the 
new additional quantity of quickſilver has 
been perfectly united, that every ſucceeding 
ſublimation renders the medicine more acrid, 
by diffipating part of the quickſilver, with 
which it had been before conjoined. 
The mercurius ſublimatus dulcis has 
been the moſt employed of any of the mer- 
curial preparations as an internal remedy. , 
Small doſes of one or of two grains, 
given once a day for a number of ſucceſſive 
days, often acts only as an alterative ; but 
in ſome conſtitutions its continued uſe for 
a week or ten days, or even ſometimes for 
four or five, affects the mouth, and brings 
on a ptyaliſm ; to prevent which, its uſe 
may be intermitted for a day or two after 
every ſecond or third doſe; or ſome opening 
medicine may be given occaſionally, 
If theſe ſmall doſes are repeated twice 
or thrice in the day, or if the doſes are in- 
oreaſed to four or five grains daily, and they 
do not purge, they generally begin. to at- 
fect the mouth in four, five, or ſix days; 
1-2 where 
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where it is intended to bring on 2 ptya- 
liſm, a ſmall quantity of opium may be 
added to each doſe of the mercury, to pre- 
vent its going off by ſtool. | 
Two, three, or five grains of this 
preparation prove purgative to moſt chil- 
dren; as do fix, eight, or ten, to moſt 
adults. It is very common to add from 
one to ſive grains of it to a doſe of rhubarb, 
or of jalap, or of other purgative medi- 
cines, in order to evacuate worms, or to 
clear the bowels of children when foul; 
and to add from five to ſix or eight grains 
do doſes of purging powders for adults, with 
the ſame intentions; and in caſes of obſti- 
nate coſtiveneſs I have ſeen no remedies 
anſwer. more effectually than from eight 
grains to a' ſcruple of this preparation, 
joined to an equal e of Ws extrac- 
tum catharticum. | 
Two or three grains given every - night 
at bed - time, or twice in the day, have 
ſometimes proved powerfully diuretic, in 
_ caſes of dropſy; and have carried off all 
the en waters in a very ſhort time; 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral inſtances of which I have ſeen my- 
ſelf, and many are related by authors, 

Rubbed with equal parts of the ſulphur 
auratum antimonii, in a mortar, till they 
are intimately mixed, it forms an alterative 
medicine which has been much employed 
in venereal and in cutaneous diſorders, 

In ſhort, this preparation of mercury has 
been uſed in every caſe almoſt where mer» 
cury has been recommended. „ 

F ormerly i it uſed to be directed to digeſt 
this medicine in four times its own weight 
of ſpirit of wine for twenty days together, 
and to ſhake it frequently during that pe- 

i riod, and then to pour off the ſpirit, and dry 
the powder; ; when it was called panacea 


mercurii, and was believed to be rendered 


much milder; but experience bas ſhewn 
that-it remains the fame, and bas ot þ been 
changed by this proceſs. . 
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Mercurius precipitatus abb 


THIS is a preparation ene of the 
ſame nature as the preceding, the mer- 
curius dulcis ſublimatus.” It was formerly 
much uſed, and the receipt for preparing 

s | 2 3 1 
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it inſerted in moſt of the pharmatopotias 
in Europe, publiſhed: about ſixty or ſeverity 
years ago, and in Boerhaave's atid” uot 

other books of chymiſtry,” 
lt uſed to be made by twig 6 ck. 
ver in dh equal weight of double aqua fortis 
(aitrous acid), and then ſeparating it from it, 
by adding by little and little a ſtrong brine 
of ſea ſalt, till all the mercury ptecipiratedi in 
form of a very white powder; which was 
known to Have happened, by no more clodds 
appearing on dropping more of the brine 
into the ſolution. This white powder or 
precipitate was then ſeparated and waſhed 
repeatedly i in very hot pure Water, tiff it 
88 quite infipid, and! was dried and 

cept for uſe. : 
Boerhaave, it in the ſecond HE of his 
Chymitry, where he give the proceſs for 
making it (proceſs 196}, fays; that this 
white precipitate, when rightly prepared, 
is perhaps the beſt mercurial remedy for 

internal uſe, that is hitherto known. 
Since the principles of chymiſtry , have 
bot better underſtood it appears to be a 
preparation entirely of the ſame nature as 
tho 
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the ſublimatus dulcis ; for on the mixture 
of the ſtrong brine of ſea ſalt with the ſo⸗ 
lition of quickſilver in the nitrous acid, 
the acid of the ſea ſalt, which has a greatet 
affimty with the mercury than the nitrous 
a6id,: immediately attaches itſelf to it, and 
precipitates with it in form of a white calx, 
while 'the nitrous acid. unites with the al- 
kaline baſis of the fea ſalt, and on being 
evaporated, yields a cubic nitre, 

'Th the year 1778, this white precipitate 
was again introduced into practice, by Mr. 
Scheele, 'as a new medicine, -under the 
name of mercurias muriatus mitis, with a 
little variation, though materially the ſame, 
in the method of preparing it. The di- 
rections he has given are, to diſſolve half a 
pound of quickfilver i in an equal quantity 
of the nitrous acid, by digeſting them for 
ſome hours in a long-necked matraſs, and 
ſhaking it from fime to time; then to pour 
very ſlowly this folution while hot into a 
large bowl! containing a gallon of hot dif- 
tilled water, in which four ounces and 2 
half of ſea ſalt havs been previouſly dif- 
folved ; taking care to keep ſtirring the 

a Rode * 4 nNMRquor 


liquor about with a wooden ſpatula; while 
the ſolution of the quickſilver is pouring 
into. it; on mixture of the ſolution the li- 
quor becomes turbid and milky, but if let 
ſtand for ſome hours it lets drop the white 
Precipitate to the bottom of the bowl; and 
the liquor which ſwims at top becomes 
clear ; after which: this, clear liquor 18 to 
be poured off, and ſome boiling diſtilled wa- 
ter is to be ee. over the precipitate, and 
it is to be ſtirred about with the wooden 
ſpatula as before, and then to be let ſtand 
till it again drops the precipitate, which is 
to be ſeparated from it as before; - after 
which It is to be thus repeatedly waſhed 
till both the laſt water employed and the 
precipitate itſelf become quite inſipid. 
Mr. Scheele ſays, that from the quantity 
of quickfilver | here uſed, that he got eight 
ounces and a half of this white e, 
which he calls mild muriated mercury. 
| Probably the diflolving the ſea ſalt i in 
ſuch a large quantity of diſtilled water, 
and the adding to it by degrees the ſolu- 
tion of the quickſilver in the nitrous acid, 
may make it much eaſier to prepare this 
medicine than by the old method of drop- 


ping 
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ping a ſtrong brine of ſea ſalt into the ſa» 
turated ſolution of the quiekſilver. 
D 
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- Mercurius acetatus, hes 


Bobr thirty years ago a been 
411 of the name of Keyſer, adminiſ- 
tered a preparation of ' mercury at Paris, 
for the cure of the venereal diſorder, which 
was ſaid to be more efficacious than any 
other in uſe: he kept the receipt for mak- 
ing it a ſecret, till the late king of France 
gave him a ſum of money to diſcover it, 
when it proved to be the mercurius calcinar 
tus, diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar, and made 
up into pills with manna and flour of wheat. 
The acetous acid does not aſſect quick - 
ſilver in its fluid metallic form, but acts 
upon it after it has been reduced to the 
ſtate of a calx; either by being expoſed to 
heat, or by being precipitated by means of 
alkaline ſalts from its ſolution in the mi- 
neral acids. Monſ. Morveau mentions, 
that on Keyſer's diſcovering the method of 
NS his pills, chymiſts tried a number 
of 


ee fenen 
of expermenits to. diſcover whyeb: were) the 


beſt mercarisl:{preparations. for diflolying 


in the acetous acid, and found that the 
- mercurius calcinatus was amongſt the worlt 
that could .be uſed for that: purpoſe, as 
acetous acid ated with great uncertainty, 
and very unequally upon it; and that * 
ral of mercury precipitated frum its ſol 
Lon in the nitrous acid, and) wafſie " 
hat Water, tilł it was perfectly inſi pid, was 
amongft the beſt: and he fays, that a 
dam of this precipiate diſſolved in two 
-pbunds, of diſtilled vinegar, by placing it on 
A ſand heat, arid digeſting it. ſor ſome time, 
ad keeping it conſtantly 'ftirringy and af 
terwards evaporating, and fllee fing it while 
Very hot, aud ſutting it by tb cool, yields 
accryſtalliaed merourial falt, which is infi- 
nitely preferable to Keyſer's pill as art in- 
ternal temedy for the veherèal diſorder. 
dl Many now diffolve the White precipitate 
zn the concentrated acetous acid, inftead of 
"ths" diſtilled vitegat, which fhortens the 
Proceſs greatly, as the ſolution is much 
Wonger and requires lefs evaporation; a 


Yormaula with the de . 
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preparing this: mercuriab ſalt, is to be fdind 
iu the Pharmacopoeia aunezed to this work, 
There area great many other prephra- 
tibus of mercury: beſides theſe E haye men- 
tioned:;- hut as I have treated of all thofs 
in eommon uſt, I ſhall ; paſs oyer them 
without further notice, and go on to den- 
nnn ſemimetals. 22 
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ng rather than needles les; ;, of a le a le 
colour, and Tulphureous Gal "which. A 


found in its proper mines, 28 well as to fe 


of other metals, eſpecially in lead and f ilver 
mines, aud almoſt in every country. - "oe 


The ore When taken out of its mines 1 18 


hooks into pieces of the de of a w. nut, 
and put into a large crygiþ! lewith ſome imal 
holes in its bottom, covered and ſet into 
the mouth of a ſmaller pot, ſunk"! in aſhes, 


well 


till it be red hot; the antimony: commonly 


. 


268 fe 
well Iuted, and fre put: round the crucible 


melts in about half an hour and runs 
through the holes in tlie / bottom of the 
erutible into the pot below; which being 
of the ſigure of aii ini vetted cone, gives the 
antimony the form in - which it is brought 
to market, which is that of a ſugar-loaf! 

In this ſtate antimonx may be looked 
upon as a half - purified ore, for it ſtill con- 
tains a great deal of Maiphdk, And the broad 


upper part more in proportion than the 
| r Or lower e ee melted | 


ors runs Fil pi the 
conical po ot belyyv, the heavie ſer m 
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reguline part finks to the bated an d cc | £0- 
WS a 67 nſta 

agulates there: from which citcumſta nee 
oy e antimony, When reduced to a f fine 


14.44 


wder and given. 2 as a medicine, is often 
very ar oe in its operation; for when 
the. ow has Veen made of part of the 


LN Bet 


broad ben part of the antimonial loaf, it 
16 often quite inactive and inert; ; and at 
other times, when it Kas been prepared from 7 
e lower ſmall en nd; where there is a great | 
ptop portioh of güte, it ane both eme. 
tie aud pörg ative,” EE „ 
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What is called the -regulus is tlie true 
metal, ſeparated; from ſulphur and other 
impurities with which it is combined while 
it remained in form of an ore: in this ſtate 
if taken down into the ſtomach, it proves 
violently emetic and purgative, and pro- 
motes the perſpiration, even when taken 
in {mall doſes; but when it is enveloped 
with ſulphur, as it is in the crude anti- 
mony, it ĩs commonly an inactive ſubſtance, - 
and the more it is freed from this ſulphur, 
the more active it becomes. L e 
The reguline or true metallic part max 
be ſeparated from the ſulphur of the erude 
antimony either by ſimple fuſion, or by 
mixing it with proper fluxes, or ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as when expoſed to the fire help to 
diſſipate part of the ſulphur, and unite with 
the remaining part, ſo as to allow the re- 
gulus of the antimony to ren Itſelf 
from it. 
©1485 The h ; 1s 0 in "ak "TY 
of theſe ways by ſimply melting the crude 
antimony, and pouring it while hot into a 
deep large iron conical veſſel, which be⸗ 
comes narrow at the bottom, and has been 
heated and its inſide greaſed before the 


metal 


(ariel over, then increaſe tlie fire, ſhut 
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metal ĩs pourell into it: for ſohen the metal 
has become codl, and is taken out of the 
conical veſſel, it will be found: that the 
lower narrow end of it is moſtly compoſed 
of regulus, uhich by its weight had fallen 
to the bottom of the veſſel, ungen me- 


tal remained in a fluid ſtate. 0 
2. But as the regulus is not pala os 
tained ſo pure as it is wanted by ſimple fu- 


fion, it is moſt-commoniy ſepirated by the 
aſſiſtance of proper fluxes in the following 
manner, as reevttitnended ifs i Dr. Boer- 


Haave. N 11 „ Mo. 3 


Take of nitre two parts, of erude tartar 
three parts, of erude antimony four parts, 
reduce them back a . Pars and een 


r 


ful of this poser i a time into a very 


large erucible placed in a proper furnace; 


and made red hot; and when that has de- 


flagrated, throw in another; and go on ſo, 
throwing in ſpoonful after ſpoonful till the 


whole of the powder is confumed ; taking 


particular care always to let the deflagras 
tion of the one quantity be completely over 
before another is added. When the deflaz 


the 
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the door of the furnace; and let the matter 
remain in fuſion, for half or three quarter 
of an hour; and, when äll ſparkliug is ober 
pour the melted matter, quickly, into an 
iron cone, which bas been previouſiy heat 
ed and gteaſed in the inũde, ſtrike the out- 
fide gently with a hammer, and let it 
ſtand till it is quite cold ; then invert the 
cone, and take out the antimonial maſs; 
the upper part of which will be found com- 
poſed of ſcoriæ, and the lower of regulus, 
which had funk to the bottom, while-the 
matter was in a fluid ſtate, and they may 
be ſeparated from __— _ op Was 
* hammer. 

What happens in this . is, 1 
when the powder, compoſed: of the crude 
antimony, nitre and: tartar, is thtown into 
the red-hot crucible, a great part of the 
fulphur of the antimony, united to the in- 
flammable parts of the nitre and +thirtar; 
deflagrate with: a noiſe; and the alkaline 
bafis of the nitre, joined to the temaining 
part of the tartar, which ia now/converted = 
muſtly to an alkaline ſalt, unites vithithe 

tsmaining part of the ſulphur, and formaa 
hepar ſulphuris; and when they are melt- 
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ed, with a eos heat, along WR the re · 
gulus of the antimony, and are poured into 
a heated iron cone, they being lighter than 
the reguline part, riſe to the ſurface ; while 


the regulus, by its weight, ſinks to the 


bottom; and, when let ſtand in a cool 
place, the ſcoriæ and the regulus concrete 
in this ſituation, and are eaſily ſeparated 


Saeed it 100 an of a mh 


: 


mers 2601 20-11; 13 
The ee en d in üb way, 


Ann it appears to be pure, yet, upon 


trial, is found not to be ſo; for, if it be 
again melted with an alkaline ſalt, it affords 


ſulphureous ſcoriæ; which is a certain 
proof of ite not having been entirely freed of 
its ſulphur; and accounts for the regulus 
being ſo brittle, as ſulphur * aa this 
effect upon metals. 113 

Pure antimony berelu) 1s ated ben 


by all the acids. 


1. The v:itriohke. acid, . . 
of heat, forms a white ſaline maſs with it; 
and Monſieur Morveau ſays, that by the 
addition of water, a true ſolution of anti- 
mony may be obtained; which, by being 


1 


AT 
2 
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evaporated, yields a white reſiduum; and, 
on adding to it a fixt alkali, lets drop a 
white precipitate. _ 

2. The wirous acid attacks the a of 
antimony, and reduces it to a ſort of white 


calx, which Monſieur Morveau calls a ſpe- 


cies of diaphoretic antimony ;z and he ſeems 
to think that it rather calcines than. diſ- 
ſolves it; though both Monſieur Monnet 
and Monſieur Geoffroy have affirmed, that 
it diſſolves a ſmall part of it. 

Dr. Lewis, in his New Diſpenſatory, 


ſays, that the vitriolic and nitrous acids 


only corrode the regulus of antimony into 
a powder; to which they adhere ſo ſlight- 
ly as to be ſeparable, in a good meaſure, by 
water, and totally by fire, leaving the re- 
gulus in form of a calx, ſimilar to that 
prepared by fire alone. 

3. The marine acid, with the aſſiſtanee 
of a ſtrong heat, diſſolves it, and forms a 
very corroſive liquor, from which a rami- 
fied, flexible, cryſtallized ſalt may be ob- 
tained, by evaporating the liquor properly, 
and afterwards, putting it in a cool place, 
to allow the cryſtals to ſhoot. Dr. Lewis 
obſerves, that although this acid ynites 


with difficulty with antimony ; yet, that 
Vol. I. Aa it 
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it adheres to it very oloſely, inſomuch 3s 
not to be ſeparable by any ablution, nor by 
fire ; for on the application of a ſtrong heat, 
the regulus nies along with the acid; and 
that although the vitriolic and nitrꝭus acids 
ſtem to unite ſo ſlightly with the regulus, 
yet that both of them diſlodge the marine, 
and reduee the corroſive muriated àntimony 
to à calx, ſuch as was before deſcribed. 
4. the vegetable ac tvinegat);' even in 
the moſt concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted 
with a boiling heat, acts but very flightly 
upon the regulus of antimony; for, after 
ch$Y have een digeſted together För Jae 
ime, if the liquot be Filtered and evape- 
rated, à very ſmall quantity of ſolid matter 
is left behind. Vegetable acids, in general, 
do only ſubſtantially diſſolve a very ſtall 
pittance of this mineral 3 yet acid aud _ 
tent liquors. very ſoon extract from it 
purgative and emetit quality. But ry 
fhough vinegar, by M. Morveau and M. 
Monnet account, has fo little effe in diſ- 
ſolving fegulus of antimony 5 yet a watery 
ſolution of the cryſtals of tartar (andther 
vegetable acid), affiſteil by heat, "4X" on 
glals o of anthnioty, off th the kalt e 
eee e + 
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by an alkaling ſalt from its ſolution in the 
muriatic acid, and on ſeveral other of its 
preparations, and diſſolve them in large 
quantity, as wall be taken notice of when 
I come to treat of emetic tartar. | 
Having premiſed theſe few things relas 
tive to the changes which this ſemimetal 
undergoes, by fire or acids acting upon it; I 
ſhall next conſider its general medical vit- 
tues and properties, and then the different 
preparations -made with it, which are uſed 


as medicines, and the effects they apa 


upon the human body. 
The general effects of antimony, in an 
active ſtate, taken as a medicine, are ;— 

In large quantity, it excites a nauſea and 
vomiting, and often brings out a plentiful 
perſpiration and ſweat, and generally ſoon 
after gives a few looſe ſtools, and ſome- 
times operates as a violent hydragogue 
purge. In ſmaller doſes, it produces the 
ſame effects in a leſs degree. And in ſtill 
fmaller, but often repeated, it cauſes a ſmall 
degree of nauſea, or ſickneſs, without ope - 


rating as an emetic, and promotes à fre 


perſpiration, at the ſame time that it often 


2 2 1 en? 
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operates by ſtool. At other times, it on- 
1y operates as a diaphoretic. 

In ſhort, when properly managed, it is 
found to promote all the different evacua- 
tions, by vomit, by ſtool, by ſweat, and by 
urine ; though in general, in whatever way 
it is given, it is apt to excite, more or leſs, 
fickneſs and nauſea, or a vomiting, and 
likewiſe to operate by ſtool; and from 
theſe properties, antimony and its prepara- 
tions have been much uſed in fevers, and 
in other acute diſeaſes, for giving a ſtimu- 
lus to nature, and promoting a diſcharge of 
the morbid matter, by the different outlets 
of the body ; and they have been ſtrongly 
recommended in chronic diſorders, for the 
removal of obſtrutions. ' 

Great variety of the preparations of anti- 
mony have been uſed as medicines ; which 
I ſhall next confider : but, as in making 
many of them, it is neceſſary to toaſt and 
calcine the ore (crude antimony), in or- 
der to free it of its ſulphur : I think it 
may be proper, before treating of each of 
the preparations by eaopp=d once for 27 to 
obſerve, 

1. That, in general, the beſt PE bf 
ſepa» 
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ſeparating the ſulphur is, to reduce the 
crude antimony to a fine powder ; then to 
put ſo much of it as can conveniently be 
ſtirred about, into a wide, ſhallow iron 
pan, ſomewhat reſembling a frying- pan; 
then to ſet the pan over a gentle fire, and 
to gradually increaſe the heat, and to keep 
the powdered antimony in the pan con- 
ſtantly ſtirring about, with an iron ſpa- 
tula, while any fumes ariſe, and after- 
wards, ſo long as it is kept over the fire, 
particularly towards the end of the opera- 
tion ; taking care, during the whole time, 
never to increaſe the heat ſo much as to 
melt the antimony, or to allow it to run 
into lumps ; for if it does, the lumps muſt 
be taken out, and again reduced to a on” 
der. | 
2. That an the whole time of per- 
forming this proceſs, the operator ought to 
be very careful to avoid drawing in the 
ſulphureous vapour into his lungs: for 
ſuch fumes are extremely noxious, and 
there are inſtances of people's having been 
ſuffocated by them. 
3. That the antimony of the calces, form- 
ed by the mere force of fire, 1s commonly, 
A ay. io 
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if not always, corroded, more or leſs, by 
the vitridlic acid, which has been diſengagad 
from the ſulphur during the calcination; 
and therefore, that ſuch calces may be 
coififersd as Wr 


| 4 


4. Crade Antimony. 


| CRUDE antimony, as I before obſerved, 
is 4 half purified ore. It was formerly re- 
commended as a very valuable and effica- 
cious medicine, and uſed to be finely levi- 
gated, and either given in form of a pow- 
der, or made up into troches, in rheumatic 
and in cutaneous diſorders ; but it is now 
ſeldom uſed, on account of the un- 
certainty of its operation; in general, it 
proved very unactive, though, at times, 
it operated as a violent emetic and purga- 
tive medicine; owing, probably, to the 
antimony employed having been taken 
from the lower ſmall end of the conical 
foaves ; which, as we before obſerved, 


abound with reguline parts, which fink by 
their. own weight to the bottom, while the 
crude antimony is in''a fluid ſtate. On 
theſe accounts, / crude amimony is not ſo 
_— as Mey nee 
4 | other 
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other of its preparations have been, diſco- . 
vered, the doſes and operations of which 
are mare certain. It is, howeyer, much 
uſed. by horſer jockies, to remove foulneſs 
from the ſkins of horſes, - and to make 
therm. ſlick, and grow. „ Sh ; | 

The late Dr. Huxham has: 33 
d the following thios, made with crude 
autimony, as a moſt efficacious: remedy in 
cutaneous aud rheumatic diſorders, and for 
removing. glandular obſtructions : Take 
three drams of finely levigated crude anti- 
mony, four drams of quickſilver, and two 
drams of flowers of ſ ulphurg aud,rub:them 
in a mortars till the globules of the quick» 
ſilver entirely diſappear, + The goſe, from 


ten grains to a dram, twice a day. 


2. Regulus of Antimony. 

IHE regulus, or pure antimomy, ſapa- 
rated from its ore or ' crude antimony, in 
the manner already mentioned, or according 
to the direckions given in proceſſes 212 and 
213 of BoerhaavesChymiſtry, and in other 
books, is very eaſily acted upon by our juices; 
and proves a ſtrong emetie and purga- 
AS .1 tive 
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tive medicine, when taken down into the 
ſtomach. At preſent, it is not uſed, on 
account of the violence of its operation, 
though formerly it was given in powder, in 


doſes of two, ſix, or eiglit grains; and little 
balls of it uſed to be caſt in moulds, which 


were ſtrongly purgative, and were called 
pilulæ perpetuales ; becauſe if they wereſwal- 
lowed and paſſed by ſtool, and then clean- 
ed and taken as before, and this operation 
was repeated for fifty or more times, they 
always proved purgative, and loft almoſt 

nothing of their weight. Cups of this 
metal were likewiſe caſt ;; which were 
called emeric cups, becauſe wine kept in 


them for a day or two e e an emetic 
quality. ; | 


/ 


2 Glaſs of Antimony.: | 
ANTIMONVY may be deprived of its 
Ec e and reduced to the ſtate of a glaſs, 
by the mere force of fire; for if the pow- 
der of crude antimony be put into a very 
ſhallow, broad iron pan, and be kept over 
A flow fire, and be perpetually ſtirred till 
all the ſulphureous fumes evaporate, it will 
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be reduced to a grey powder, which is a 
calx of antimony ; and if this grey powder 
or calx be put into a crucible, and expoſed to 
a great heat, it melts into a vitreous mat- 
ter, called glaſs of antimony ; and the vitrifi- 
cation is known to be completed when 
an iron wire is dipt into it, and the matter 
which adheres to the end of the wire ap- 
pears ſmooth and equally tranſparent ; 
when this is found to be the caſe, the glaſs 
muſt be poured out upon a hot ſmooth 
ſtone, or a heated plate of copper, and ſuf- 
fered to cool by flow degrees, to prevent 
its cracking, and flying to pieces. 

This is a very active preparation of anti- 
mony; and, like the regulus, operates ſo 
violently, that it is ſeldom uſed as a medi- 
cine by itſelf, but is kept for making ſeve- 
ral other preparations of this metal; ſuch 


as, the vitrum ceratum anti moni, the tartar 
emetic, and the antimonal wine. 


fs tl coated Gighef Ae, 

THE glaſs of antimony reduced to the 
ſtate of a crocus by the 'addition of one 
eighth part of its own weight of bees-wax, 


L 
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has been much eee as a ſpecific 


in the dyſentery, under the name of vitrum 
erralum antimonii, or cerated glafs of aniimony. 
It is made in the follow ing manner: Take 
of | yellow bees · wax a dram, melt it in an 
iron ladle, and then add, by degrees, an 


ounce of the glaſs of antimony, which has 


been finely powdered, while it is kept ſtir» 
ring about with à ſpatula; let it remain 
over a gentle fire for half an hour, keeping 
continually ſtirring it; and then pour it 
upon a marble, or on paper, and, when i i 
is cold, grind it into powder, |, 

Dr. Young obſerves, that the glaſs 8 80 
iu the wax with a, very gentle heat; that 
after it has been about twenty minutes on 
the fire, it begins ta change iis colour; and 
in ten more comes near to that of Scotch 
ſnuff, which is a mark _ its 88 novel 


_ - riently prepared. 


In the 5th volume * dhe Edinburgh Me- 


dical Eſſays, there is a number of caſes of 
diarrbeas and dyſenteries mentioned by Dr. 


Young and other practitioners,” which were 


cured: by the uſe uf this medicine given 
From three or four to ten or twelve grams. 


end | Dr. 
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- Dr. Young ſays, that the ordinary doſe; 
for an adult, is from ten to twelve grains; 
and that to avery ſtrong man he has given 
a ſcruple: to weakly conſtitutions he hag 
giyen five or ſix grains: and afterwards in- 
creaſed the doſe, according to its operation: 
to a boy of ten years of age, from three to 
four grains: to younger patients, from 
two to three or four grains. 
This medicine purges almoſt every pers 
. and ſometimes it makes the patient 
fick, and vomit; and Dr. Voung ſays, that 
he has known it cure without occaſioning 
any ſenſible evaeuation or ſickneſs, 
Is have often ſeen this medicine given: it 
generallyoperated briſkly, aud frequentlyoc- 
caſioned ſickneſs and vomiting. As the mild 
purges have been found to anſwer better in 
\ the dyſentery than thoſe whoſe operation 1s 
more violent, it is not given ſo frequently 
as formerly; though where a briſk purga- I 
tive medicine is wanted, it may be bing 1 
* the greateſt ſafety. | 
Dr. Geoffroy, in his Materia Medica, 
mentions a preparation of the glaſs of anti- 


Juen which is ſome what ſimilar to this. 
He 


2 
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He ſays, that if fine levigated glaſs of an- 
timony be digeſted in a ſpirituous tincture 
of gum maſtich for three days, and the 
ſpirit be then all evaporated, that the reſi- 
duum proves to be a medicine. which ope- 
rates by ſtool, but does not vomit. 


. Amtimony calcined with Hartſhorn. 

IT is long ſince antimony calcined with 
hartſhorn has been uſed as a medicine ; for 
in Poterius's Works, publiſhed by Hoff- 
man, A. D. 1698, it is mentioned, that 
antimony. burnt with hartſhorn in a rever- 
beratory furnace, loſes its virulency, and 
becomes a. diaphoretic and iche mmie 
medicine. 

A powder of this kind has Co for ſome 
time in uſe; and is prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: Take two pounds of ſhavings 
of hartſhorn, that has been well dried and 
reduced to a groſs powder, and as much 
' powdered crude antimony ; mix them to- 
gether, and put them into a wide, ſhallow, 
iron pan, over the fire, and keep them per- 
petually ſtirring. for ſome hours, till no 
more, ſulphureous vapours ariſe, and the 
2] j | whole 
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whole has acquired a grey colour; then re- 
move the iron pan from the fire, and when 
the burnt matter 1s cool, reduce it to a fine 
powder, by triturating it in a mortar, and 
put it into a coated crucible, and put over it 
a crucible of the ſame ſize, inverted, with 


a hole in the bottom of it; then place the 
*crucible in a proper furnace, lute the two 
crucibles together, light the fire, and keep 
the crucible expoſed to a very ſtrong heat 
for two hours, or till what are called the 
filver flowers of antimony begin to riſe ; 
then take the crucible out of the fire,” and 
when the calcined matter is cool, reduce it 
to a fine powder; which keep for uſe. 
This powder, if rightly prepared, is of a 
white colour. It is a mild antimonial pre- 
paration ; it is given from three to fix or 
ſeven grains as an alterative ; and it ſome- 
times creates a nauſea, and even vomits : 
in larger doſes it proves emetic, and ſome- 
times operates by ſtool. _ 

This ſhould ſeem to be a vitriolated calx 
of antimony, rendered mild 'by an addi- 
tional quantity of phlogiſton, and a mix. 
ture of calcined animal earth. 5 


Dr. 
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A POWDER fimilar, if not Aly | 
the ſame, has long been uſed, under the 
name of Dr. James's Powder; The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the receipt for making 
it, extracted from the Records of Chancery; 
the Doctor, when he took out a patent for 
ſelling his. powder, having ſworn,” in the 


molt ſolemn manner, that it was the true 


Take antimony, calcine it with a conti- 
nued protracted heat, in a flat, unglazed, 
earthen veſſel, adding to it, from time to 
time, a ſufficient quantity of any animal oil 
and ſalt, well -dephlegmated ; then boil it 
in melted nitre for a conſiderable time, and 


ſeparate the powder from the nitre,. by 


diffolving it in water, 


pore ovate hls 


powder, he uſed to join one grain of the 
following mercurial preparation to thirty 


grains of his antimonial poder; but in 
the latter part of his life he often declared, 
that he had long laid aſide the addition of - 


the mercurial. His mercurial, which he 


called 
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called a pill, appears, by the Records of 
Chancery „to have been made in the fol- 
lowing manner: Purify quickſilver, by 
diſtilling it nine times from an amalgam, 
made with martial regulus of antimony, 
and a proportional quantity of ſal ammo- 
nc; diſſolve this purified quickſilver in 
ſpirit of nitre, evaporate; to, dryneſs, cal - 
cine the powder till it becomes of a gold 
colour; burn ſpirits of wine upon it, and 
keep ĩt for uſe. Dr. James, at the end of 
the receipt given into Chendery. ſays, 
« The doſe of theſe meditines is uncer- 
tain; but in general thirty grains of the 
antimonial and one grain of the mereu- 
rial is a moderate doſe. om and {worn 
to, by Robert James. f 

4 have frequently directed this 3 
to be given, and have often ſeen Dr. James 
himſelf, as well as other practitioners, ad- 
miniſter it, in fevers, and in other com- 
klaints. Like other active preparations of 
antimony, it ſometimes operates with great 
violence, even when given in ſmall doſes; at 
other times, a large doſe produces very little 
viſible effects. I have ſeen three grains 


| ope- 
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operate briſkly, both upwards and down- 
wards; and I was once called to a patient 
to whom Dr. James had himſelf given five 
grains of it, and it purged and vomited the 
lady for twenty-four hours, and in that 
time gave her between twenty and thirty 
ſtools; at other times I have ſeen a ſeruple 
produce little or no viſible effect. 
So far as I have obſerved, I think that 
the doſe of this powder, to an adult, is 
from five to twenty grains; and that when 
it is adminiſtered, that one ought t to begin 
by giving ſmall doſes. 4 
Where patients are ſtrong, and a free 
evacuation is wanted, this is a uſeful re- 
medy; and it may be given in ſmall re- 
peated doſes, as an alterative, in many 
caſes ; but where patients are weakly and 
in low fevers, it often acts with too great 
violence ; and I have myſelf ſeen inſtances, 
and have heard of others from other prac- 
titioners, where patients have been hurried 
to their graves by the uſe of this powder, 

in a very ſhort time. 
It has been called Dr. Jimes 8 Fever 
Powder, and many have believed it to be a 
cer- 
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certain remedy for fever; and that Dr. 
James had cured moſt of the patients 
whom he attended and who recovered, by 
the uſe of this powder; but the bark, and 
not the antimonial powder, was the reme- 
dy which Dr. James almoſt always truſted 
to for the cure of fevers; he gave his 
powders only to clear the ſtomach” and 
bowels ; and after he had effected that, he 
poured in the bark as freely as the patient 
could ſwallow it. The Doctor believed all 
fevers to be more or leſs of the intermitting 


| kind, and that if there was a poſſibility of 


curing a fever, that the bark was the re- 
medy to effectuate the cure; for if the fever 
did not yield to that, he was ſure that it 


would yield to no other remedy whatever, 


as he has more than once declared to me 
when I have attended patients in fevers 
Aol with hin! 99 An 10 31:0 e £1 

A medicine which operates nearly in the 
ſame manner, as theſe two laſt named pre- 
parations, is the antimonial powder of St. 
George's Hoſpital, which is compoſed of 
one part of emetie tartar, and eleven of 
the calx of antimon y. 
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A eswe is ſo inactive a mo- 
hana, owing to the quantity df ſulphur it 
contains, and as the xegulus-1s too violent, 
om hay ing been freed of maſt of its ſul- 
Phur, practitioners have endeavouted to 
make prepatations of au intermediate de- 

gtee of ſtrength between theſe two, which 
ſhould act mildly and with certainty; and 
as they found that by deflagrating anti- 
mony with nitre, they could free the anti- 
mony of more or leſs of its ſulphur, ac- 
_ -cording to the quantity, of nitte they em- 
2ployed, they have made à number of au- 
timatial preparations of different degrees of 
ſtrengtb, to anſwer the various purpoſes 
or which e Os 224 K ay 
„ modirine ! of 4 Tex; 
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IF one part of nitre be mixed with eight 
parts of powdered crude antimony, and be 
reduced to a powder by triturating them 
3ogether in a mortar, and be then defla- 
rated by throwing the powder hy little 
ang ſittle into a red-hot erucible, os form 
What is called the, rugulus enen $72 
J. N Tae 
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medicine which! 18 in great rep ute! in Ger⸗ 
many. It is a mild Teen dg but much 
more active than the crude antimony, for 
fifteen or twenty grains of it prove emetic 
and purgative : in ſmaller doſes it promotes 
the watery ſecretions by the ſkin and the 
kidneys ; though ſometimes theſe ſmall 
doſes operate both as an emetic and pürga- 
tive, when they either meet with an acid 
in the ſtomach or bowels, or the ſtomach 


is in a very 1 irritable ſtate. 


8. The Saffron, vr Liver of * 


"I equal parts of powdered. crude In- 
timony and of nitre be uſed, then the great- 
er part of the ſulphur is evaporated, and 
it becomes a very ſtrong active medicine, 
approaching to the regulus in its nature, 
and in the effects it produces on the human 
body. It has commonly gone by the names 
of crocus antimonii,” or of crocus metallorum, 
and ſometimes of hepar amimomii, on ace 
count of its colour. It has been given tom 
two to five of ſix grains as hn emetic and 
a purge; but it is ſometimes fs Mdlent in 
its qperation, that it is now ſeldom uſed as 
B b 2 a mg» 
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a medicine * itſelf, but is ont for mak 
ing other antimonial preparations, 


9. Mild Emetic | Arntimony. 


IF two parts of nitre are mixed and de- 
lagrated with one part of powdered erude 
antimony, the produce is a white powder, 
which Boerhaave has called antimonii eme- 
zicum mitius, The quantity of nitre em- 
ployed i in this proceſs being greater than 
is ſufficient to carry off the ſulphur of the 
crude antimony, not only cauſes it to eva- 
porate, but acts likewiſe on the regulus, 
and reduces it in part t to the ſtate of a calx, 
which Boerhaave ſays 1 is of a mild nature, 

and excites nauſea and gentle vomiting, 
attended with a free diſcharge of ſaliva and 
of thick urine. ee 25 


10. c ol 1 e commonly called This 
, Pborelic Antimony. 1 31 6 


Ib ee parts of nitre are deflagrated 
ith one of antimony, the quantity of ni- 
tre"is'f0. great as not only to carry off all 
the ſulphur, but to reduce likewiſe the re- 
gulus tp, an inert calu, which formerly 
s Ha mob wrong ] i 1609 nent 
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. py the name of di iapboretie antimony, 


but is now commonly called ralr of anti- 
mony. This was formerly looked upon as 


a very powerful diaphoretic medicine, and 


was given from five grains to half a dram, 


in a variety of diſorders: : in general it has 
no ſenſible operation, yet ſome praQtition- 


ers have imagined. that they have ſeen 
good effects produced from its uſe. 


The hepar ſulphuris, or ſulphur united 


to an alkaline ſalt, acts more or leſs upon 
moſt metallic ſubſtances ; and ſulphur 
precipitated from its hepar impregnated 
with antimony, has been uſed under the 


names of Julphur f antimony, and of kermes 


| mineral. | 


11. 22 Supbur of aue 


THIS may be prepared 1 in different 


ways; the following is the moſt ſimple. 
Take twelve ounces of crude antimony 
reduced to a powder, boil them in four 
piuts of ſoap ley, mixed. with two pints of 
diſtilled water, for two or three hours ; 
Airring the liquor conſtantly about with 
an iron ſpatula, and adding diſtilled water 
B b 3 as 
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7 es may be occaſion; then ſtrain the 
quor quor thi rou 9 2 folded cloth, and while it 
is 2 5 hot add as much 3 ar other 
acid, as will precipitate all the ſulphur ; 1? 
let the liquor ſtand for ſome hours till the 
ſul phur, has ſunk | to the bottom, then ſe 
parate It, and waſh 3 it in diſtilled water. nf 
The moſt « common way to prepare this 
ſulphur ha has been, to art ſcoriz. which 
remain after Feparating the regulus from 
cföde antimony, by deflagrating it with 
tartär and: gitre as was formerly mention ned, | 
| in 5 {ſufficient quantit 34 of diſtilled 1 — 
till alf the "hepar ſulphuris was diſſolved; 
then to filter the water through. Paper, 2 and 


CEE THIER. ITS 


trous or any other acid, and afterwards to 
ſeparate, and waſh the precipitated fulphur. 

The ſul phur precipitated in either of 
thele 1 ways | has been 7 in the Lon don 
Diſp penf fator ry fulphur amimonii præcipiutin, 
and in other books, ſalphur auratum anti- 
ani. This * of this medicine is very 
uncertain,” for it depends entirely on the 
quautit; ity of reguline parts it contains; "of 
tein it contains 2 © re that it may be given 
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in rr doſes; at other times 4 few gi 15 
4 very powerfully. RR Bd 
Thie cauſe of ths fulphur pretipitatibi 
froth the water in which” its hepar was 
diffetved: on the addition of an acid, i this: 
that the Acid haein g a greater affinity witli 
tlie alkaline falt of the Hepar, than the ſul- 
pur, it imthediately unites with it; and 
the witer being no longer able to ſuſpend 
the fulphur, lets it drop, and remains in- 
de with the neutral ſalt formed by 
the alkati of the Hepar, atid the acid added 
to precipitate the ſulphur; which may be 
ſeparated frotti it by filtering the water 
thrwugli paper, evaporating 3 it, and cryſtal- 
lizing tlie alt; ye ys bene to dry-" 
nels, * | 


12. Kermes Mineral. 


A Medicine a good deal ſimilar to the 
laſt; is prepared by boiling twelve ounces 
of crude antimony powdered; in four 
otthces of ſoap ley, and four pints of 
diſtilled water, for two hours; and then 
immediately while it is yet hot ſtaining ie 
through a folded cloth of a cloſe texture, 

B v4 | au 
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and ſetting it iu a caol place, . it will 
drop 2 grey reddiſh. powder, en has 
got its name from the likeneſs of its colour 
to the alkermes, or grana kermes: it hes 
been called by late chymiſts fulphur ami 
monii Precipitatum fer en and Sulphur anti- 
moni ee 1 The uren of this 


+ $ k# 4 7 
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England: but the receipt for preparing. it 
having | been, made public, it, degenerated. 
into a common antimonial medicine. In 
ſmall doſes of one, two, or three grains it 
is given as an alterative to promote the. 
watery ſecretions; ; in large doſes, like the 
other reguline preparations, to vomit and 
purge. , 


i A ? 8 


13. Cimatar of Antimory 


i A 


'F ORM ERLY, a 3 ſublimed, 
with the addition of ſome of the re- 
guline preparations of antimony, was in 


g.ceat repute. It may be. Maggs in e | 
wee, either, A 2387 at 4 
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1. By melting five ounces of flowers of 
ſulphur, and adding to it by degrees forty: 
ounces of quickſilver, ſo as to form an 
æthiops mineral, and then when it is cold 
mixing intimately with it, by tritutating 

in à mortar, three ounces of crude anti- 
mony, aud putting the mixed powder into 
a Proper veſſel and ſubliming 1 I6 noi bb ord 

2. Or by rubbing, in a mortar; eight 
ounces of ſulphur,of antimony with forty 
ounces of quickſilyer, till all the globules 
of the quickſilver perfectly e 
and then — in a Fri veſlel to 
form a eingaba . 

3. Or by putting into ditions glaſs 1 
ſubliming the matter which remains in the 
retort after the 5uiter of antimony, called 
now the antimonium muriatum, has been diſ- 
tilled in it, from a mixture of corroſive. 
ſublimate and erude antimony, 
„Cinnabar, thus made, is generally an 
inactive medicine, though ſometimes it 
contains a ſmall portion of regulus, and 
acts like a mild antimonial preparation. 

There are likewiſe a number of pre- 
parations made with antimony, either cor- 

a roded 
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5 wy Purging, A Cale a . 
Noe Au. The antimoni- 
um catharticum, is the only preparation 
no im uſe ere antimony is corroded by 
the addition of rhe-vitriolie acid; It is made 
in the following munter OV 
—— late Fattitiony finely” 
powdered inte &-retort, attd pour gradually” 
over them twelve ounces” of the vitriolic 
acid; diſtil off all the liquery' amd vraſw the 
powder which remains in the bottom of 
the'retort ti lꝭ ali ts acHmony is loſt; then 

doy it and grind! is wicht an equal weight 
of Glauber's fel, and double quantity 
of tartarus vitrielatus; put the mixture 
into a crucible, which place in a wind fur- 

nace, and let this matter be kept for a 
quarter of an hour in gentle fuſion im a 

crucible, 'and) afterwards pulvefiſed, I” 
ed, and dried fduſ ez. 
Mr. Wilſon, who is . his 
powder, ſays in his Chymiſlry, that this 
1 moſt certain antimoriial purge he 

ever 
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ever met with ; that it operates without 


nauſeating the ſtomach, and that the doſe 
is from two grains to half a ſcruple. | ©; 

Mr. Rudipgs, one of the ſurgeons to the 
army, who. practiſed ten or twelve years in 
the Weſt Indies, told me that he had found. 
the following medicine, to be one of the 
beſt. he ever tried for cleanſing the bowels 
of bilious matter in the intermitting fever 
of theſe. climates : Mix two grains of the. 
cathartic antimony with a grain of tartar. 
emetic, rub them well together in a glaſs. 
mortar, and let the patient, if a ſtrong adult, 
take this for a doſe early in the morning: 
but if the patient is a young perſon, or of a 
weakly conſtitution, let him take only half 
of this powder at a time, and the other half 
in two hours after. 

Nitraus acid. Monſ. Morveau obſe ves, 
that the nitrous acid rather calcines than 
diſſolves the regulus of antimony, and re- 
duces it to the ſtate of a white calx, which 
is a ſort of a djaphoretic antimony; it is 
an acrid ſubſtance, and neither it, nor any 
preparations made from it, have ever been 


uſed for medicines, that ever I have heard | 
of. 


15. Ami- 
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THE falt called nitrum be, is a 
fal polychreſt, which retains a ſmall por- 
tion of the reguline part of antimony, 
and not a nitre. It is made by deflagrating 
folphur of antimony, inſtead of plain ſul- 
phur, with nitre; and then diffolving the 
falt in diſtilled water, filtering the ſolution 
through paper, and either evaporating to 
dryneſs, or cryſtallizing the falt. Or ir 
may be made by boiling the ſcoriæ which 
remain after crude antimony has been de- 
flagrated with nitre, for ſeparating the re- 
gulus, i in diſtilled water; then filtering the 
water, and evaporating it to allow the ſalt 
to ſhoot into a or ee to 
dryneſs. 

This has been recommended as a cool- 

ng diaphoretie and opening medieine. | 


16. C oof Antimony. 
' MURIATIC, or. Marine Acid, A uy 


lution of antimony in the muriatic acid 
has been long in uſe, under the name 


of cauſticum antimoniale, or butyrum dntimonii, 
and” 
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and was called cauſtic on account of its 
acrimony ; ; and- butter from its coming 
over into the receiver when diſtilled, in 
form of a thick matter, which has ſome- 
thing the appearance of butter; it may be 
called antimonium in acido muriatico ſolutum. 
The way in which it was formerly made 
was this: Take a pound of crude anti- 
mony and two pounds of common corroſive 
ſublimate, both reduced to a fine powder ; 
mix them well together in a mortar, taking 
care to avoid the fumes which may ariſe, 
and then put them into a wide-necked 
coated retort, and having luted a proper 
receiver to it, diſtil. At firſt there comes 
over a dewy vapour, and then an oily- like 
matter aſcends and congeals 3 in the neck 
of the retort, which is either to be melted 
down by a live coal cautiouſly applied to 
the outſide, or by admitting air, which 
makes it run into a liquor and get over 
into the receiver. Some people order this 
oily matter to be rectified by ns it 
again in a retort. 175 7 
In performing this 8 3 in un- 
Joting the veſſels, Bocrhaave adviſes the 


. operator 


F 5 
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operator to be very cautious and avoid the 
33 which are anne th noxious to the 
In this procefs, the muriatic acid of the 
cortoſtve ſublimate unites and riſes along 
with the reguline parts of the antimony, 
arid forms the bee matter called but- 
ter, or cauſtic; which on examination 
yrs to be a true ſolution of the regulus 
in the muriatie acid; and the ſulphur of 
the erude antimony remains behind in the 
retort united with the quickſilver of the 
corroſive ſublimate, in form of an antime- 
nated æthiops mineral, which by being ſub- 
be affords the cinnabar of antimony, y. ; 

The cauſticum -antimoniale has of late 
bern made in the following manner: 
Fake of well dried ſea {alt two pounds, 

* pound of crocus of antimony, and the 
ſame quantity of the vitriolic acid; put the 
vitriolic acid into a coated glaſs retort, then 
by degrees add the other ingredients; lute 

oll a fecetvet, and diſtil; when the cauftic 
antimony or ſolution of the regulus in the 
Murlatie acid will riſe in form of a thick 
"ny matter, as before, and à Glauber's falt, 


"cp formed 
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ſoſſil alkali; will xemain 'behind-in the ce- 
- tort; which may be diſſulved in diſtitied 
- water, the n n 2 * 
eryſtallized. 
This eee eee 
for internal uſe; ; it was formerly employed 
as a cauſtic for eating away the proud or 
- fungous fleſh of ſores, but i ti Gay 
uſed for that purpoſe, | 


17. Muriated Cats of Antimony, or A 
Vite. 

IF the butter of antimony, or ſolution 
of the regulus in the muriatic acid, be 
thrown into pure water, or into a watery 
* ſolution of the vegetable alkali, the regulus 
corroded by the mutiatic acid immediately 
precipitates in form of a white powder, 
which was formerly called mercurius vite, 

though it does not contain a particle of 

merchry; and angelic powder. In France 
it goes by the name of poudre Algorotti, 
from an Italian phyſician who made much 
uſe of it. It is a violent emetie and purgative 
preparation of antimony, and has been given 
in lethargic, apoplectic, and epileptic caſes, 
from 


2384 <<: Of Semimetals,' 
from two to ſia graius; but, on account of 
the violeniee of its operation, it is now ne- 
ver uſed as a medicine by itſelf, but is kept 
in moſt countries in Europe, and at pre- 
ſent is more frequently employed for mak - 
ing emetic tartar, than any other antimo- 
nal preparation ee 1 : ln ian in 
1 Vegetable acids. The principal ſubſtauces 
containing the vegetable acid, which have 
been employed for making antimonial pre- 
e W are * and falt 4 
— 2 N e e ere 4 
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18 18. Antimonial Nine. 


nbinl 
od! WIN. ES diſſolve ſubſtantially a very 
J{onall pittanee of ſolid antimonial pre- 
-Parations, but they acquire a purgative 
aud emetic quality when the crocus or 
Blaſs of antimeny, or any of the other very 
active preparations, have been in fuſed in 
them for {ome days. 10 f uod, 
The common method of making anti- 
„ monial wine is, to put an ounce either of 
the crocus, or / vitrum antimonli reduced 
to à fine powder, into a double | quart 
bottle, had. to pour over ĩt a 1 and a 
.eot62 airquliqe bun ifologe 50904177 half 


cnet 
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hal lf of ſherry, Madeira, or old Rheniſh 
wine; to let t the bottle ſtand i in F cool place 
for a Fortaight, taking care to ſhake it well 


1715 7 


| once, or twice a da ; and then, alter letting 


Were 


it lang without moving for twenty-four . 


Ae ef? 


hours, to pour, off the wine, and filter it it 


through, paper, and keep, it for uſe. At 
preſent. the _aptimopial wine uſed 3 in Lon- 


1 CHOU 


don is made {with the glaſs. of a h | 

and ſherry win. 

This, wane ; is given in az "repeated 

doſes. from ten 1 ſixty or ſebenty drops, 

for promoting. th e ſecretions; i it generally 

eie 11 77 215 g 
ſits ealy « on the, omach ; : though ſome- 
| 41 

times it creates A, fickneſs and nayſea, or 

e | 


vomiting, when. taken aboye twenty. or 
5 es: : when given from o one e to two 


bi 1 1s Purges,” "= jg bg out a 
"F773 f 3 4x, 3 * 


ſweat. Dr. Huxhan ſays of i it, 85 from ten 
to hfty. e or ft ixty drops. it is an "afrenyant, 


20 512 


fee diaphoretie, and diuretic; a few 
Vor. F : ">" oth 
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more «ith purge; and every one knows 
that a large doſe Rrongly vomits. What 
will any one preparation of antimony do 
more ?” Dr. George Armſtrong, in his Trea- 
tiſe on the Diſeaſes of Children, recom- 
mends this wine as an excellent remedy for 
clearing the ſtomach and bowels: | he 
ſays, that from five to ten drops proves an 
emetic to children in the firſt month; and 
from ten to twenty, to children from three 
months to two years of age. Antimonial 
vomits are thought to be more uſeful on 
many occaſions in removing obſtinate ob- 
ſtructions in dropfies, aſthmas, and many 
other chronic diſorders, than ipecacuanha, 
ſquills, or other milder emetics, as they 
promote all the different ſecretions more 
powerfully, at the ſame time that they aft 
as emetics. Opium joined to this wine, 
and indeed to all antimonial preparations, 
ncreaſes their diaphoretic powers, t know 
no better diaphoretic medicine than a mix- 
ture of three parts of antimonial wine with 
one of the tinctura thebaica; given to an 
adult perſon while in bed from fifty t to one 
 hungred and fifty drops, along with weak 


warm 
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warm liquors; it generally proves a pow- 
erful ſudorific, and is an extremely uſeful 


remedy in rheumatic and other e 
where ſweating i is wanted, | 


19. Enetie Tartar. 
This is a metallic alt, pitpited by 


diſſolving antimony in a watery ſolution 


-of cryſtals of tartar, till the acid is fully 
ſaturated with the metal; and then eva- 


poratirig the water ſufficiently to allow 
the metallic ſalt to concrete into cryſtals. 


By the preſent mode of naming compound 


medicines, according to their contents, 
this ſhould properly be called acidum tarturi 
untimoniatum. 


A medicine under the name of emetic 
tartar bas long been uſed in moſt countries 


of Europe, but different methods have been 
employed for preparing it. In one place 
they have made uſe of one preparation, in 
another of another; though in general the 
crocas and glaſs of antimony have been pre- 
ferred to the others z and they have differ- 

ed likewiſe in the proportional quantity of 


"WR of tartar and of water which they | 


CES, - have 
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have made uſe of; by which means this 
mediciue has been found to be of very dif- 
ferent degrees of ſtrength, in different places 
where it has been prepared; inſomuch that 
three grains of one emetic tartar has been 
found to be equal i in krength to ſix or ſeven 
grains of another. THT 
In order to remedy theſe inconveniences 
as much as poſſible, phyſicians have or- 
dered a ceftain quantity of cryſtals of tar- 
tar to be diſſolved in boiling diſtilled water, 
and then to add by degrees, while the ſolu- 
tion is ſtill on the fire, a quantity either | 
of the crocus or of the glaſs of antimony 
in povyder; equal to that of cryſtals: of tar- 
tar; and when the liquor is reduced to 
| one-half,” to frain 3 it through a cloth, and 
'$ to filter it through paper; and to put it 
| again on a ſand heat in a glaſs or None veſ- 
ſel, and evaporate till a pellicle appears on 
the ſurface ; and then to ſet it in a cool 
place for a night, that tlie cryſtals may 
ſhoot, and in the morning to ſeparate them 
from the liquor, td evaporate the liquor 
9 again, and afterwards a third time, and 
until it Na no more cryſtals; then to 
ud „ | mix 
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mix the products of the different eryſtalli- 
zations after they are quite dry, and reduce 
them to a fine powder. If the croeus or 
glaſs of antimony and the cryſtals of tar- 
tar uſed have been good, and the operation 
has been performed with care, the emetic 
tartar will be good, and will be always 
nearly of the ſame ſtrength; for the cryſ- 
tals of tartar will always be fully ſaturated 
with the antimony; for by experiments 
made at Apothecaries Hall, A. D. 1786, it, - 
appeared that cryſtals of tartar diſſolved in 
boiling diſtilled water, take up, two-thirds 
of their own weight of the powder of well 
prepared glaſs of antimony, and are there- 
by faturated with it: and as equal parts 
of antimony and of. cryſtals of tartar are or- 
dered to be employed in the above proceſs, 
there muſt always be more than ſufficient, 
to ſaturate the acid of the tartar; and the 
ſuperfluous undiſſolved quantity is ſeparat- 
ed when the liquor is ſtrained through 
a cloth; and dr afterwards: through | 
paper 
Of late it 62 120 u nm the 
emetic tartar with the antimonium muria- 
Rm p C c 3 tum, 
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tum, or white calx of antimony precipk 
tated from its ſolution in the marine aeid 
(called butyrum antimonii), by means of 
an alkaline ley ; and the reaſon given for 
the preference of this preparation to the 
crocus or glaſs of antimony, is, that it 
has been proved by experiments that the 
cryſtals of tartar only ac readily” upon the 
preparations of antimony, which contain a 
certain portion of phlogiſton; and as no 
method has hitherto been diſcovered of pre- 
paring the crocus and the glaſs of anti- 
mony, ſo that they ſhould be at all times 
equally impregnated with phlogiſton, the 
modern chymiſts, Sir Torbern Bergman, 
Mr. Scheele, Monſ. Laſonne, Dr. Mor- 


veau, and others, have all recommended 


that the tartar emetic ſhould be prepared 
with the calx precipitated from the anti- 


monium muriatum, as being an imperfect 


calx of antimony, which at all times is 


equally impregnated with phlogiſton; and 


is readily acted upon by the acid of tartar; 
and makes an emetic tartar that is always 
of the ſame ſtrength. Sir Torbern Berg- 


OM recommended the calx precipitated by 


brwple 


ſimple water, as being leſs liable to vari- 
ation; but in general the calx precipitated: 
by an alkaline. ley is preferred, as being 
more freed of the muriatic 11 * of 
courſe being milder. 

If the tartar emetic is 3 with ths 
animonjum muriatum, or with the crocus, or 
with the glaſs of antimony, experiments 
ought to be made to aſcertain the quantity 
of the preparation to be uſed, which the 
cryſtals of tartar in boiling water are ca- 
pable of taking up; and the quantity of 
the antimonial uſed, ought always to be 
ſome drams more than is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, ſo as to make it at all times certain 
that the acid of the tartar is fully ſaturated 
with the metallic or active n of the an- 
timon y. 

Same chymiſts of late. have doubted 
| * or not the vitrum antimonii, which 
1s tranſparent and brittle, and anſwers to 
all the other teſts of its being good, 1 is not 
as certain and proper a preparation as the 
antimonium muriatum; proper experi- 
ments can only determine this queſtion ; 
but in the mean time the authority of 10 
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many great chymiſts, ſnhould incline us to 
give: the preference to the antimonium mu- 
_rjatum, till further experiments have been 
made to put this matter beyond a doubt. 
Probably, on trial, the ereus, the glaſi, 
and the unlimonium muriatum, may be found 
to) anſwer equally wells if properly ma- 
naged ; anchall of them td ꝓrodùhce a tartar 
emetic of the ſame degree of qtrength: 4300 
Sir Torbetn Bergman has propoſed to 
make the emetic tartar with five ounces of 
eryſtals of tartar and only two drams and 
a half of the antimonium muriatum precis! 
pitated with pure water; but from the ex- 
periments niade at Apothecaries Hall, it 
is evident, that the quantity of the anti- 
monial is greatly too ſmall. Dr. Morveaw 
takes equal parts of cryſtals of tartar and: 
of |the/,antimonial, precipitated, with an 
alkaline ley, and ſays, that the tartar me- 
OF tic made in this way was always of an 
equal ſtrength and vomited freely without 
hurting the, ſtomach or bowels; and that 
three grains was a doſe for an adult per- 
ſon. If three ounces of the cryſtals of tar- 
tar take up only two of the antimonial, 
. & 4 | then 
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then two: ounces and. a half of it will be 
| fulffivientivo nig ne bog nite dey 

The emetictartar has of late bes ** 
moſt: employed of any of the antimonial 
preparations?! uno 9 HT) 3 Fl 11 
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M hem it lis: given with an: intention of 
-omiting freely, and of procuring ſtoals, 
the doſe dsi from one grain to ſive, accord- 
ipg to the age und ſtrength of the patient. 


E may bel given either by itſelf; or mixed 
with conſerve / in form of a pill, or diſſol ved. 


in pure water; and it is no uneommon things. 
togmix bie, two, or three grains of it with 
ten grains or a ſcruple of ipecacuanha for a 
vomit. | „ 3 
When it is given in ſmall doſes it is 
eolmmonly-diflolved in water, in the pro- 
portion df dne grain to an ounce or two 
ounces of water; ſo that it may be given 
in: doſes: fruni one- ſixteenth to any other 
fraction of a grain above that: in ſmall 
often repeated doſes it promotes perſpi- 
ration, arid the. other fecretions; and ſome- 
times it creates a nauſea or d ester by, 
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diaphoretic, and often brings out profuſe: 
ſweats. | Joined- to purgative medicines it 
often operates by ſtool, without oecaſioning 
nauſea or vomiting, though it- ſometimes; 
exTites both; the French uſe it much in 
this way, and give it along with purging 
ſalts, or with ptiſans made with manna 
and tamarinds, or with lenitive electuary, 
or other opening medicines; and they ſay 
that in this way it may be given in repeat - 
ed ſmall doſes the length of eight or ten 
grains, Ow" we with nar en e 
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20. Aatimuniated Tartarys tartoriſatus. 


SIR T. Bergman has propoſed to make 
a kind of emetic tartar by diſſolving three 
drams of the muriated antimony in a ſo- 
lution of ten ounces of cryſtals: of tartar; 
which he thinks will operate more by ſtool 
than as an emetic ; but he does not ſeem 
to have had ee of che effects of this 
Preparation. | 

Having thus given an account of the 
antimonial preparations which. have been 
1 SS ; moſt 
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moſt uſed, I ſhall conclude what I have 
to ſay of them with obſerving, 8 
1. That the ſolid preparations of anti- 
mony made without the aſſiſtance of acids, 


are ſtrong in proportion to the quantity of 


ſulphur evaporated without affecting the 
reguline part; but that if in evaporating 
the ſulphur the reguline part is acted upon. 
that they become weaker in proportion as 
the regulus is affected and reduced to the 

ſtate of a calx; and hence it is extremely 


difficult ta make ſuch ane . ; 


of the ſame ſtrength, ! 

2. That the prepatations W wich 
mineral acids are too rough to be employed 
for internal uſe by themſelves ; but when 
they are rendered milder by foreign mixy 

ture, they become the baſis of ſeveral mer 
ty medicines, | 


3. That the ie prepared with | | 


the vegetable acids, the antimonial wine, 


and the emetic tartar, polleſs all the virtues 
of the other antimonial medicines, and can 


be made do whatever they do; being more 
certain in their doſes and effects, and never 
varying in their action from 2 difference 
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in the food taken; being alleady of dif- 

ſolved and opened by a proper menſtruum 
as to make them nearly of an e Keds 
avall times 2 adi haft gcc 
10 Antimony was 8 Weite | 
and was called by themiſtimmi.or ftibium 


| they uſed it as a drying and: aftringent ex · 


erna application, eſpecially:to! the eyetz 
and they employed it as a paint; but they 
knewnothing of its uſe as an internal res 


 miedy: | The famous BH V alentine, who | 
wrote the Currus Triumphalis Antimonii; 


and who lived ſome timè about the 


year 15, Was the firſt who ſeems to 


Have' made the world -acquainted: with irg 


virtues and properties, and to have pre- 
ſeribed it. as 4 medicine. The violent ef: 


fects produced by-ſome of its Preparations 


+ 


ſoon prejudiced many people againſt its 
uſe; and made it be looked on ꝛas a poiſon, 
infomuch that in the year 1566, by a 


d deree of the faculty of Paris, backed by 


an arret of parliament, antimony and its 


preparations were declated to be poiſons; 


and it was prohibited to be adminiſtered in 
France,” However, * ſome people continued 
. . | ta | 
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to uſe it, and ats effects being better known; 
it was, in the year 163), permitted by 
an arret of parliament to be adminiſy 
tered by phyſicians, and by them only, as 
a medicine. And in the year 1650, the 
interdiction of 1566 was taken off; and 


ſince that time it has been Fee 0 
N IE to 'uie.! it at Ne een 
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iſh metallic ſubſtance, which has long 
been employed as a drying external appli- 
cation, and for mixing with ointments aud 
plaſters; but it was not certainly known wha 
it was till about forty years ago, that Ma. 


 Marggrath,jin. A Paper which“ was eie 
11 | | : * 


358 See, 
in the Auen of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin, proved that it was the proper ore 
of | Zine, and gave an account of the 
method of ſeparating zinc from it. It is 
found 'plentifully in England, Germany, 
atid in other countries, either in diſtinct 
mines, of tnixed with the ores of other 
metals. It is generally roaſted or calcined 
to purify it, and render it more eaſy to re- 
duce it to a fine impalpable powder, in 
which ſtate it is commonly kept. It is 
only uſed as an external drying remedy j 
it is ſometimes ſprinkled on ſores to dry 
and heal them, and at other times to keep 
down proud fleſh ſprouting from them. It 
is frequently mixed with collyria, and with 
ointments and cerates, and an dintment, 
called unguentum e lapide calaminari, is 
_ brdeted in moſt diſpenſatoties, which uſed 
fortnerly to be called Tutner's cerate, 
Nui. Hithetto the ttue nature of this 
Nibſtance does not ſeem to have been fo 
eractly determined as to aſbertain whether 
it is an impure ſublimate of zinc, or an ar- 


e. earth Rrongly impregacted with 


it. 
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it. Dr. Lewis ſays, that when zinc is ſub 
limed, the tutty is got in the upper part of 
the furnace uſed, adhering to certain cy- 
lindrical' bodies placed to receive it, and 
that from them it acquites a tubulated 
form. It is a hard ponderous ſubſtance, 
of 4 browniſh, yellowiſh colour, mixed 
With pieces Which have à blueiſh eaſtz 
from ſome tninute particles of zine being 
thrown up by the heat, in its metallic 
form. It is full of ſmall protuberances on 
the outſide, and is yellowiſh within; it is 
kept in form of a fine impalpable powder, 
and is uſed in the ſame manner for exters 
nal application as the /apis calammaris. 

_ Zinc, zincum, is a heavy white WT} 
lie ſubſtance, reſembling g lead in its colour. 
It does not ſeem to have been known to 
the ancients, nor even to the Arabians. 
Albertus Magnus, who died in the. yea 
1280, is the firſt who mentions it particu= 
larly. It ſhould ſeem that the firſt ſpeci- 
mens of it were brought into this coutitry 
from the Eaſt- Indies, in the laſt century. 
For ſome time it was not known from 
Whetice | it came. In the year 1720, Hens 

hel 
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calaminaris : ſince then, mineral ſubſtances ' 
which. yield it; have been diſcovered in 
many countries; and it is do known that 
lapis calaminaris is 1ts proper ore, and mines 


of it have been found. in! ſeveral parts of 
England, in Sweden, in, Germany, and in 
other countries: and in the , year, 1740, 
Mr. Marggraff publiſhed an account of the 
method of feparating it, from ĩts ore, in the 


, Memoirs of the Royal Academy at Bera- 


lin, which bas ſinee been republiſhed. by 


Macquer, and other .chymiſts, with. obſer 


yations and remarks ; by all which it ap: 


pears, t that zinc is a particular volatile mer 


tallic ſabſtance, Mich; riſes, on He appli- 


* 


*J? 


ore by being 7 5 805 in i Proper 1 
The zinc itſelf 3: is not uſed medicinally, 


If it is. the tutenag, as it is called in t 


Practical Courſe of Chymiſtry, publiſhe 
by Dr. 1 Lewis! in 1746, it is employed for 
mak ing grates, candleſticks, | and a great 
many other houſehold utenſils, .. 1 
Waren Zinc is a Menn metallic iO 


"into 
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11 0 the fire, or into a red-hot crucible, aud 
Air is admitted, it flames and ſublimes into 
flowers ; but if it be put into a crucible, and 
DOR: inverted. cloſe one be luted above 


it, it ſublimes in a metallic form. It is 
ſoluble in all the acids; ; with the vitriolic 
it forms ay white vitriol which is uſed in 
the ſhops; with the nitrous and mutiatic 
acids it forms metallic ſalts, too acrid to be 
employed medicinally; with diſtilled vine- 
gar it forms a tranſparent ſalt, which has 
not as dr been tines in the cure of * 


F+ 
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4 | Sis 4 flowers of 21nc, I have alrea- 
dy mentioned, that the zine contains ſuch 
a large portion of phlogiſton, that when it 
is expoſed to a certain degtee of heat it 
flames, and riſes into flowers; which may 
be collected in the following manner: 
Place a large deep-crucible in a reclined 
ſituation, half upright in a furnace; and 
when the bottom becomes red hot, throw 
into it two or three drams of zine, which 
will ſoon flame, and a thick ſmoak ace 
<NV Ob Il. companied 


compasied with the flowers will ariſe and 
adhere ta the upper part of the crucible: 
when the zinc ceaſes to flame, ſtir it with 
an iron rod or ſpatula; and continue this 
aperation till the whgle is ſublimed and 
converted into flpwers, and the Zinc cgaſes 
to flame; then take the calx or flowers 
aut of the crucible, put in freſh zing, and 
repeat tha operation apcording ta the quan / 
tity of flowers you wiſh to prepare. 
The flowers of zinc thus formed, © are 


the zinc reduced to a ſort of calx by being 
_ deprived of a large portion of its phlegiſ- 


ton, but not of the whole; for acids a& 
upon the flowers equally almoſt as upon the 
zinc itſeli, which Moni. Morveau thanks is 
a ſure ſign. of their fileetsining a guantuy 
of phlagiſton. The 1408, by being thus 
converted into a calx, becomes one of che 
moſt axed ſuhſtances km] and beatz 
the action of the ſtrongeſt fire wit hau ſuh - 
lining, and is reduced 30 8 fort of 8 
but it cannot (Mr. Mgoquer fag's): be 
brought hack to the ſtate af a metal 1 
Audiaion of fluxes as other metals arr. 
Theſe flowers have af late pears. bers 
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recommended as an efficacious remedy 
for curing the epilepſy, and other ſpaſ- | 
modic diſorders, given from one to ſeven 
or eight grains or more for a doſe; and 
hiſtories of caſes are related, which are ſaid 
to have been cured by their means. I have 
ſeen them often given in ſuch caſes, and 
the doſe increaſed-to twenty, nay to thirty 
grains; but 1 have hitherto been ſo un- 
lueky as net to have ſeen « one eure © elfefiel 
by their' means. 

Mr. Geoffroy fave that cheſs 085000 are 
fudocific, . and that they ſometimes” both 
vomit and purge, when taken. from four ve 
twelve grains for a doſe. 

 Figely levigated and ee to the 
ſtate of an impalpable powder and mird 
with: oy ſubſtanees, they form uſeful 
giptments and cerates, praferable to thoſe 
prepared with lapis cslaminaris; and with | 
roſe water, make a good waſh for the eyes. 
The ſubſtance formerly called pomphylir, 
faund in the furnaces wherecopperismade - 
into braſs, has been nee ta be Nene 
en zinc. | 
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e Abun, white vittiol, If 
Zinc be diſſolved in three times its own. 
weight of the vitriolic acid, and as much 
diſtilled water, by digeſting it in a matraſs, 
and then the liquor de evaporated propetly 
znd ſet in a cool place for à night, it ſhoots 
into cryſtals,” Cant} are _ whit Vi 

triol, . if Ait stieg s Wn 
The white tel i is 2 PRE air, 
and been formerly moe uſed as an exter- 
nal than an intertial remedy. It operates 
quickly and mildly as an emetic, When 
taken from ten to twenty or thirty grains; 
and thought to be prefetable to other vo- 
mits in the nervous aſthma, as it operates 
very quickly. It ĩs an extremely uſeful re- 
medy where people have ſwallowed; by 
miſtake, poiſonous or unwholeſome things, 
* we with to * diſcharged from the 


VN ſtomach 
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ſtomach ſoon. Of late years it has been 
adminiſtered in ſmall doſes of one, two, or 
three grains, as an antiſpaſmodic medicine 
in the chincough, and in other convulſive 
diſorders, and is ſaid to have produced 
good effects. It has long been uſed as an 
aſtringent ingredient in collyria for waſh- 


ing the eyes, and i in injections for Nopping 


gleets. 


The native White * F in the 


mines at Goſlar and elſewhere, has com- 
monly an admixture of more or leſs iron; ; 


and likewiſe gives marks of its containing | 


copper; hence the white vitriol was at one 
time ſuppoſed to be only the green vitriol 


| calcined to whiteneſs, and at another to be 


a compound ſubſtance : but later expericnce 
has ſhewn that the pure white vitriol i 15 a 


metallic falt formed of the zinc and the 
vitriolic acid; and that when it gives 
marks of its containing i iron or copper, it 
is a ſure fign that it is not perfectly. pure, 


but that it is adulterated with foreign mix- 
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4 r. x. | 
Hit, 


gi 5 it U 77 1 — ta, called in 
Englith biſmuth, tin-glaſs, « or marca- 


ſite, is a hard, brittle, ſhining ſemimetal, 
compoſed as it were of thin lamellæ made 

vp into little {c uares, of a yellowiſh white 
colour. It melts with a leſs heat than tin 
itſelf, eaflly mixes with metals, whitens 
them, and deſtroys their ductility. When 
exp oſed to a ſtrong heat it emits copious 
FLOM and loſes much in the fire, yea may 
be all dtiven off in vapour. 

It does not ſeem to be certainly deter- 
mined where or how the biſmuth is got, 
ſome alleging that it is found in filver or 
tin mines in England; others that it is 


brought from Miſnia ; F others from Ger- 
many, and ſo forth. 


It diflolves in the vitriolic acid; 5 and 
Monſ. Morveau * that a cryſtallized 
; N | vitriol 
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vitriol of biſmuth may be obtained from 
this ſolution by evaporation; but the cryſ- 
tals, on being dried and expoſed to the air, 
fall down into a white earth. It diflolves 
very readily in the nitrous acid, but with 
difficulty in the pure muriatic, though it 
diflolves eaſily in aqua regia. It is not act- 
ed upon by the atetous acid. | 

It is generally ſuppoſed (though perhaps 
without ſuffieient reaſon) to contain arſe- 
nic; and therefore to be neither ſafe for 
internal not external uſe ; and therefore is 
now never uſed as a medicige, and has been 
thrown out of moſt diſpenſatdries. 

A white precipitate, obtained by throw- 
ing water impregnated with fea ſalt into 
its ſolution in the nitrous acid; and then 
well wathed in diſtilled watet, has been 
called the magiſtery of zine; and been uſed 
by the women as a coſmetic to whiten the 
face, when mixed with pomatum, or di- 
luted with water of lilies: but as it is 
ſtong aftringent, it is apt in time to = | 
the face full of pimples, and even to en- 
danger the conſtitution. 
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' RSENICUM; irſenic;1 is a 
| A in greater or in leſs quantity in moſt 
kind of ores; but the greateſt quantity 
of what is brought to market is extracted 
from cobalt, __— is reckoned! its 88 
There are 3 reckoned. to his 
three ſorts of it: 1. The white; 2. The 
yellow; 3. And the red. The vwöbite is the 
pure arſenic in a cryſtalline form. The 
yellow''is the white ſublimed with one- 
tenth part of ſulphur. And the red is the 
white united with ſtill a e ny 
%% m 9 hs - 04. ih; 
The arſenic was formerly conſide fed: as a 
ſulphureous ſubſtance but it is now rank- 
ed among the metallic; and its reguline 
part is moſtly made up of a particular 2 5 
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of acid, endowed with FER Hong 
to itſelf, | 96169} 8 

It is amongſt ths? men en no 

* Bean native poiſons, and is deſtructive 
to every animal. It has a particular taſte, 
and if ſwallowed it corrodes the ſtomach, 
occaſions a ſwelling, and ſphacelation of 
the whole doch 50 a OI ney 
tion after death. CR” 1 
N opti eng its en there bare 
* people bold enough to uſe it in 
ſubſtance, both as an internal and an 
external remedy, It is. ſaid to be uſed by 
ſome foreign praQitioners as a cure for the 
ague, given in doſes from a quarter to half 
a grain; but the late Dr. Duval, who was 
phyſician to her Royal Highneſs the late 
Princeſs of Wales, told me, that he had 
once been deſired to ſee it adminiſtered as 
a cure for the ague, by a bold quack; that 
three people had taken it in doſes of 2 
quarter of à grain; that one of them died 
of the effects of the arſenic ; one was taken 
very ill, but did not die; and that the third 
recovered without any ſymptoms of bad 


effects produced by arſenic. 


A Monſ. 
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A Monſ. le Febure has . 2 
weak ſolution of arſenic, mixed with equal 
parts of milk and with ſome ſyrup of pop- 
pies, to be taken for the cure of cancers, 
He ſays it is a ſafe medicine if taken with 
the cautions he directs, and alleges that 
he has made cures by its means; but not- 
withſtanding his aſſurances, I cannot help 
looking upon it as a dangerous remedy, 
even when adminiſtered with every eau- 
tion poſſible. 

About thirty years ago an itinerant _ 
uſed to ſell in Lincolnſhire a medicine, the 
receipt of which he kept a profound ſe» 
cret, which he ſaid was an infallible cure 
for an ague. After his death his widow; 
whom he had left in great-diſtreſs, ſold 
the receipt to ſome of the ptactitioners in 
the neighbourhood for a ſmall ſum of mo- 
ney, and one of them gave me a copy of 
the receipt above twenty years ago, and 
told me that he had ſeen it have a good 
effect in ſome few caſes, which had not 

yielded to the bark. The wg was as 
follows: | 


, o 
+0 w—_ 
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Take an ounce of white arſenic finely. 
powdered, two ounces of potaſhes (fixt 
vegetable alkali), an ounce of red Sanders 
wood, cut and bruiſed ; mix them all to- 
gether, and boil them from twelve pints of 
pure water to four; and hon the liquor 
is cool, filter ; it through paper. The doſe 
of this medicine to people labouring under 
intermittents, to be giyen once in nine 
Hours, as follows: 3 1 2 

To a perſon from fourteen to thiety; years 
of: age, ſeven drops, in two ounces of tea 
or of barley water; from ſeven to fourteen 
years of age, five drops; from three to ſe- 
ven years of age, three drops. 

1 have ſeen it given in three or four 
caſes of obſtinate agues; it did not produce 
any viſible effects, n nor did it ſtop the aguiſh 
1 

By the experiments aud 8 
made by Monſ. Macquer and Monſ. Mor- 
veau, it ſhould appear, that the tincture 
juſt mentioned is a ſolution of a neutralized, 
hyer of arſenic, and not of the true neutral 
falt of that mineral; which, from the ad- 
dition of ae , they ſay; has proper 


ties 


» 


— — — — — 


1 


{ 


—— 
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ties different from thoſe of the folution- of 
the true neuttal A 

Mr. Morveau ſays, that the true eber 
falt cannot be obtained from arſenic till it 
be deprived of i its phlogiſton ; and'that the 
only method hithefto hown of obtaining 
it, is the following: Mix equal quantities 
of nitre and of pure white arſenic well to- 
gether,” put them into a retort, and diſtil, 
firſt with a gentle heat, and afterwatds | 
with ſoch'a ſtrong heat as to redden the 
bottom of the retott; by which means the 
nitrous acid united to the phlogiſton of the 
arſenic will riſe into the receiver, and the 
alkaline baſis of the nitre will unite with 
the acid of the arſenic, and will be found 
in the bottom of the retort in form of a 
neutral falt, which may be obtained in 
form of cryſtals of a priſmatic ſquariſh' 


figure; by diſſolving the neutral in diſtilled 


water, filtering the ſolution through pa- 
per, and evaporating and cryſtallizing: In 
diſtilling the arſenic with nitre it ought to 

be obſerved, that as the nitrous acid united 
to the plilogiſton riſes in a very volatile 


ſtate, and 1 is in danger of burſting the veſ⸗ 
£414 | ſels, 
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ſels, if great care is not taken to prevent 
it, an adopter ought to be put between the, 
retort and receiver, and the receiver uſed 
ought to be large and tubulated; and the 
veſlels, Monſ. Morveau ſays, ought only to 
be flight ly luted togethet. As it was ſug · 
geſted thats the neutralizing the arſenic 
might: rendeꝝ it. mild and deſtroy its dele - 
terious effects, Monſ. Morveau tried what 
effect this neutral ſalt. would have on a 
dog: he gave him a dram (un gros) of this 
neutral ſalt, which acted rather like a flow 
than; corroſive poi ſonʒ he languiſhed fora 
month, fell away amaz ingly, would take 
no nouriſhment, and at laſt died. On 
opening. his body, che . did not ap- 
* to be eperoded... 4 Siu 090m 5 nf 


Me. "Midge bad "= that dhe Peco 
ple who chad been cured. of intermittenta 
by takiug ſmall doſes of arſenic, were liable 
to become phthiſical. $91 20% WE vets : t:1136t 
* Arſenic has been nd as an exter- 
nal, as well as an internal e for; re- 
moving, .CANCETS, © 1) DUS (15 

no hits ot 0 125 il * — 
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* Above forty years ago a man of the name 
of Plumked, in Ireland, pretended to have 
a-remedy which was an infallible cure for 
a cancer. A baronet, Sir F. K. poſſeſſod of 
a good fortune ii the county of Laſt Lo- 
thian, in Scotland, hearing of thi is, ſent for 
bim, in order to eure i eancer he had on his 
face. His yerhedy was a powder,” which he 
applied to the eaneereus part; but the up- 
plication of i it in this caſe; inſtead of curin 
the cancer, gave) immenſe pain, and ma 
the fore ſpread mueh faſter than it had 
done before, and brooght om other treu- 

bieſeme ſymptoms, which mide the baro- 
net ſoen lay afide the uſe of this remedy 5 
and Plumkedwent away legying his patient 
in a much worſe ſituation: than he had 
Wund him, Having lefe behind him a 
parexl of hie powders, the patient gave 
mom to che phyfical people who ufually 
father: they, from the effects the pow- 
ders had produced, fuſpeRing that they 
contained arſenic, put ſome of them on aa 
ignited poker, and they immediately oc- 
eafiened a ſtrong ſmell of garlic; and on 
putting 
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putting ſome of the poyder between twe 
clean balfpence, and holding them in the 
fre with a pair of tongs, the halfpence 46- 
quired a white colour; and laſtly, by ſhak- 
ing a quantity. of the powder an 2. ſheet 
of white paper, they ſeparated from it as 
mk 15 white arſenic as covered a ſhil- 
. Since then the fallowing trceipt, 
ſaid to be given by Plumked himſelf to St. 
Stephen's hoſpital, Dublin, was publiſned 
in © hook entitled, T and Profljce of 
Chirurgical . Pharmacy, p-· 237: Take the 
following ingredients well powdered, / and 
inqorgorags them together in a mortar : 
of crow's foot one handful; of dog's fennel. 
three ſprigs ; of crude brimſtone, and of 
white arſenic, of each three middling thim- 
bles full : mix this powder with the yolk 
of an egg and apply it to the ſore, Since 
that time a ſurgeon of the name of G 
uſed this powder in a great number of 
cancerous: caſes, here in London; but I 
never heard of a true cancer being eured 
by this-remedy. It removed ſome tumours 
that were ſuſpected to have been ſcrophu- 
lous or ſteatomatous, which did not te- 
Te IT "1 tit 
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turn again; but the true cancerous tumours 
returned in the ſame manner as thoſe 
which are taken away with the knife ; and 
the powder gave much more pain and un- 
eaſineſs than the knife, and its operation 
was often protracted for many days: Fr 
irritated ſome cancerous ſores greatly, and 


was thought to aun! haſtericd their pro- 


ft CYY 
* 4 


preſs very much. 
8 Nea üg 1 have: Ather heard or 


"et of the effects of arſenic,” I think that 
we have no great encourage ment to pet 


in the uſe of ſo dangerous a lemedy. TOLL 
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Lais Renal, Piece kind 
of ore of iron, which does. not differ 


5 in its virtues, from the xuſt, and other 


erocuſes of that metal, notwithſtanding 
what authors have ſaid in its favour. At 
preſent it is not uſoſe e. 
91 5 CHAP. 
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c H A P. x | 
Of Earths.. 


T A V 1 N 8 taken a view my falts and 
4 metallic ſubſtances, and their prepa- 
rations, 1 coine next to conſider earths ; j 
which, from their different properties, 
have been divided into three claſſes. 1. 
The abſorbent. 2. The argillaceous. 3. 


4 


And the He | 


8E C7. . 
ee and calcarious Earths, 


' THESE earths. have. got their name 
from abſorbing : and uniting with acids; ; by 
which union the acids loſe entirely if 
properties, and, are converted into a ſort 
of neutral ſubſtance; on which account 
they were introduced into practice by 
Tachenius, Sylvius, and others, who 
believed that all diſcaſes took their 1 
from an acid. 

The number of theſe earths, WELL were 

uſed about a hundred years ago, was very 
great; but as many of them have been 
found to be poſſeſſed of no medicinal vir- 

Vor. I, Ee tues, 
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tues, and many of the others to be near- 
ly of the ſame nature; I ſhall only conſi- 
der a few, which may ſupply the place of 
all the others, for any medicinal purpoſes 
they may be wanted: ſome of which be- 
long to the mineral kingdom, others to the 
animal; but none to the vegetable, unleſs 
the coral be a true marine plant, which i 1s 
much doubted by many. 
_ Thoſe which Iſhall treat of at preſent are: 


1. Chalk—Creta. 18. Calcined hartſhorn Corn. 
2. Magneſia—Magneſia ceryi caleinat. 

3. Coral-—Coralllum, |} 6. -ſhells—Teſftz ovorum. 
4. Crabs-claws—Cheli | 7. Oy 8 oftreo- 


8. Limeſtone—Lapis calcarius« 

In treating of which, 1 ſhall firſt 
G88 the firſt ſeven ; ; and then the 
limeſtone. ſeparately, and its properties 
when changed i into quicklime by the force 
= re... - 

Theſe abforbent earths are ſoluble in 
1 - and each of them forms a different 
ſort of neutral earthy ſalt with each of the 
7 different on, 

The vitriolic acid forms with the magnefia 
the magneſia vitriolata, commonly called 
Epſom ſalt, which! is the only one of the 

8 Tho a 
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neutral ſalts formed with theſe earths and 
acids that is uſed in this country, With 
calcatious earths it forms ſalenites, 8 pum, 
and tale, which require ſuch a quantity 
of water to diſſolve them, as to be quite 
inſoluble in the ſtomach and bowels of 
animals, 

The nitrous acid entirely "diflvives theſe 


earths 3 and "their folutions evaporated 


and cryſtallized form cryſtals that ſoon run 
per deliquium, when expoſed to the air; 
and if they be calcined with a moderate 


degree of heat, they are converted into a 


kind of phoſphorus. None of theſe fats 

are uſed as medicines. 

hs muriatic acid diſſolves theſe earths 
likewiſe ; and forms ſalts of a very deli« 
queſcent nature, which are never uſed in 
practice: a ſalt of this kind, formed with 
magneſia, is one of the ſalts got by ova- 
porating ſea- water. 

The wegetable acids diſſolye theſe earths 
very readily; and the French uſe ſeveral 
of theſe earthy ſalts, thus formed, as me- 


dieines, though they have not been intro = 


Joel. into practice in this country. 


Ee 2 Theſe | 
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_ Theſe earths,” before they are admini- 
ſtered as medicines, ought always to be 
reduced to the ſtate of a fine impalpable 
powder, according to the directions given 


in the . ng OP" to this 
work. 


Ait 9 halk. 


| 0 RE 7 4 e alba—Lin. Sf Nan 
This chalk is found plentifully in Kent, 
and i in many of the other ſouthern coun- 
ties of England, and in F rance, Ger- 
many, and in other countries. It is an ab- 
ſorbent earth, entirely ſoluble i in Vinegar, 
and the other vegetable acids; and it may 
be reduced to the ſtate of lime by the force 


of fire. At preſent it is much eren 
in e as an abſorbent earth. 


4 50 1 54. Magnefia.' 

MAGN BS TA is leſs common than 
3 primitive earths ; or to ſpeak more 
properly, it is fo mixed with other 
matters, that it can neither be immedi- 
ately diſtinguiſhed, nor often freed from | 
heterogeneous matters, without the help of 
acid menſtrua, re no ſtrata, or par- 
N 3 "Ga 
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cels of pure magneſia have been diſcovered 
either on the ſurface or in the bowels of 
the earth; but it has been always found 
mixed with other earths, or other hetero- 
geneous ſubſtances, or combined in form 
of a ſalt with ſome of the mineral acids. 
It is the baſis of the Epſom ſalt (magneſia 
vitriolata), which is prepared from purg- 
ing mineral waters, and. from ſea-water in 
large quantities: and the greater quantity 
of magneſia, if not the whole that is now 
uſed, is got by diſſolving a large quantity 
of the magneſia yitriolata in four times its 
own weight of boiling diſtilled water ; and 
then adding to it a ſufficient quantity of 
the pure fixt, vegetable. alkali; diſſolved 
likewiſe in four times its own weight 
of diſtilled water; Which, having a 
greater affinity with the vitriolie acid 
than the magneſia, unites with it;; and 
the magneſia precipitates in form of a 
white earth; and is got by ſtraining the 
liquor through a cloth of a cloſe texture; 
after which it is waſhed in warm diſtilled 
water till it is perfectly inſipid; and it is 
then dried and kept for uſe. 99” 
E e 3 In 
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In performing this proceſs, artiſts eom- 
monly add a quantity of pure fixed vege- 
table alkali, equal to that of the Epſom 
falt uſed, to make ſure of having a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of alkali to precipitate the 
magneſia: and they employ a large quan- 
tity of water, commonly diffolving both 
the Epſom ſalt and the alkaline ſalt in three 
or four times their own weight of water; 
and adding twelve or more times the weight 
of both the ſalts, after they are 'mixed ; 
during the time of mixing the ſolutions 
of the ſalts, they keep ſtirring about the 
water with a wooden ſpatula; and continue 
fo doing for ten or twelve minutes, that 
the liquor i is kept on the fire afterwards. 
The magneſia thus procured, is ſoluble 
in all the acids; and it has the peculiar 
property of giving a bitter taſte to all the 
neutral ſalts formed with it and acids. 
That formed with the vitriolie acid, for- 
merly called Epſom ſalt, and ſal eatharti- 
cus amarus, and now magnelia vitriolata, 
is the only one which is uſed in practice, 
and is the one I already mentioned when I 
canſidered the true neutral purging ſalts. 
FM 34 The 
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The magneſia has a laxative quality; 
and, on this account, is preferred to the 
other abſorbent earths on many occaſions; 
as it is not apt to lodge in the bowels of 
children, and occaſion coftiveneſs, which 
the others ſometimes do. Like other ab- 
ſorbents, it is given to correct acidities in 
the ſtomach and bowels of children and 
of adults; and it is very common to add 
fome powder of rhubarb or of jalap to it, 
when we with that it ſhould operate by 
ſtool. It is often given for the heartburn, 
and for other complaints which are 1 
to proceed from an acid. 

The doſe of magneſia is from ten grains 
to two drams, or more. The common 
magneſia contains a great quantity of air, 
which ſometimes diſengages itſelf in the 
ſtomach, and occaſions conſiderable incon- 
venience ; to remedy which, it is often 
ordered to be calcined to free it of its air, 
which reduces it to half its bulk ; the air 
diſcharged being according to Dr. Black's 
experiments above half its weight. 

The calcined magnefia is equally mild with 
the aerated, not being converted into 

Ee4 8 
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quicklime by this operation; and it has 
double the ſtrength as an abſorbent and as 
a laxative ; and it unites with acids with- 
out railing any efferveſcence in the ſto- 
mach; and, therefore, is preferable to 
the aerated on many occaſions. - 


3. Coral, 


55 OR ALLI UM album et cubrum. white 


and red coral. Theſe are branched ſtrong 
ſubſtances, reſembling ſhrubs or branches 


of trees without leaves; which are found | 
growing in the ſea, and ſometimes on the 


ſhells of fiſhes ; particularly in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, from whence the greater 


part of what is uſed is brought to this 
country. They were formerly believed 
to be marine plants ; but they are now ge- 
nerally thought to be the productions of 


certain marine in ſects, which are a ſpecies 
of poly pi: they are merely abſorbents,; 
and the red has been kept in many diſpen- 
ſatories, Princigally on account of its co- 
Jour. 


4. Crabs 


0 
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 Crabs-Claws. e 
e HE LI cancrorum. The black tips 


of the claws of the common ſea- crab, af- 
ter being broke and well waſhed in boiling 
water, and reduced to a fine powder, are 
amongſt the abſorbent powders uſed "in 
moſt diſpenſatories. Dr. Lewis obſerves, 
that this powder, as well as others | pre- 
pared from animal ſubſtances, contains | 
a glutinous matter beſides the earth, 
which, he thinks, gives them a tendency 
to concrete in the ſtomach and bowels ; 
and therefore he prefers the abe 
powders of the mineral kingdom to them; 
but accidents of this kind occur but very 
ſeldom now, becauſe the abſorbent pow- 
ders are not given in that free manner as 
they were formerly; 3 and becauſe practi- 
tioners take care to keep the body open 

during their uſe ; generally addingrhubarb 
or ſome other purgative medieine, if the 
body 1 is 7 9 05 to be coſtive. 


5. Burnt Habu, 5 


C 0 R N U cervi culeinatum. This is 


another abſorbent earth of the animal 
kind, 


2 
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kind, which contains much leſs mucilagi- 


nous matter than any other of them, on ac- 
count of its being burnt. It is very much 
given in diarrhoeas and dyſenteries in the - 
decoctum album; and I have often ſeen 
it prove a very uſeful remedy in ſuch caſes. 


In ſome caſes it has an advantage over ma- 


ny of the other abſorbent earths ; for if pa- 
tients are taking medicines which contain 
the vitriolic acid at the fame time with it, 
the vitriolic acid forms with it a mild neu- 
tral ſalt, which is ſoluble in water; but 
with chalk and oyſter-ſhells it forms a ſe- 
lenites, which is inſoluble by the juices of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. 


6. Re-. 
7E STA ovorum form an abſorbent 
powder nearly of the nature of the crab's 


claws, 
. Opfer-Sbell. 


TEST gfireorum, The oyſter - ells 
properly prepared, have been much ufed 


as an abſorbent powder. They are often 


ordered to be calcined into lime, to make 
lime» 
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lime-water with : the lime-water made 
with them being leſs harſh, and thought 
to be equally efficacious as that made from 
common quieklime. 

The principal uſes of theſe abſorber 
| e to fuck up moiſture, and to deſtsoy 
he effects of acids in the firſt paſſages; 

for they have no ſuch aſtringent quality as 
is generally attributed to them. 

They are preferibed fometimes with ads 
vantage, for weak people who are troubled 
with inflations of the flomach and iti - 
teſtines, or with four belchings, 'oo with 
other ſymptoms of an acid crudity. They 
| often remove the heartburn, which com- 
monly proceeds from an acid in the ſto- 
mach: they remove gripes and other 
complaints of the bowels 'of children, 
which ariſe from acid crudities contained 
within them; and are particularly uſeful 
to thoſe who are troubled with ſour belch- 
ings, and who paſs. green fmelling ſtools. 

However it ought to be obſeryed, that 
the too free uſe of ſuch powders has 
ſometimes done miſchief, by coapulating 
with the mucus of the alimentary cnal, 

. inte 
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into hard indigeſtible maſles, which have 
remained in theſe paſſages, and brought on 
ſickneſs, nauſea, and gripes, and other 
troubleſome ſymptoms ; and we are told by 


Dr. Albert, in his Diſſertatio de Atrophia, 


that the whole alimentary canal has been 
found fo covered with a cruſt formed. of 
theſe ſubſtances, as to block up the mouths 


of the lacte als, and occaſioned an'atrophy, 
which deſtroyed the patient; to prevent 


which accidents, rhubarb or other purga- 
tives are often mixed with the abſorbent 
powders,, or given at n dur, 
ing their uſe. | 

In many caſes. it has been found of ad- 
vantage to mix bitter or aromatic medicines, 
ſuch. as contrayerva, zedoar, ginger, cin- 


namon, or other ſuch ſubſtances with. 
them, in order to give a ſtimulus to the 


nerves and to aſſiſt digeſtion. 

From experiments made with chalk . 
aw teſtaceous powders, it has been found 
that they promoted and increaſed. the pu- 
trefact ion of dead animal ſubſtances; and 
from thence it has been concluded, that 


2 not fit medicines to be given in 
Mett putrid 
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putrid diſeaſes; but I have given them to 
many hundreds of people labouring undet 
Fevers and fluxes, and I never obſerved 
that they produced any bad effects; on 
the contrary, I have often ſeen them ad- 
miniſtered with the greateſt advantage in 
caſes won ec Rated to be indi- 
cited. e nne 
$4 $9<6/ © $58 

8. 07 Lila, or 3 Foxy 
B. RTHS which change! into 20 
or quicklime by the force of fire, and 
from being mild and inſoluble in water, 
become fiery, cauſtic, and ſoluble in Wal 
ter, have been called calcarious, to diſtingui iſh 
them from the earths of other claſſes. 

Of theſe we have three in our Dif] _ 
tory, Which are em ployed i in medicine, 
and often converted into lime, viz. 1. 
Cbalk.—2. Oyxfferaſbell. —3. And limeſtone. 
The chalk and oyfter-/hells I have already 
taken notice of among the abſorbent 
catths ; and the Iimęſtone is never uſed in 
practice till it is calcined and reduced by 
the force of fire to the ſtate of quick- 
lime; when it is employed for making 
10 lime- 
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lime-watgr,, for diſſolving ** or 
oily bodies, or for extracting them from 
other ſubſtances for rendering alkaline 
ſalts cauſtic. ; and for . ſoap and 
and common cauſtic. 1 2 
Till the year 1756, it was helievad thee 
the change which | calcariqus earths un- 
derwent, by being calcined, was owing 
to ſomething they got #6 the fire in 
the time of their calcination ; but Dr. 
Black, in a. paper which, he publiſhed in 
the ſecond _— of the Kdigbuyrgh Phy- 
fical, and Literay | Efays,.. bas demon- 
rated, that all the change they underga, 
3s: the being deprived of fixed air (aerial 
acid), with which they abound ; and that 
10 ſoon as the quicklime is ſaturated 
ain with this air (or acid), that it again 
returns to the ſtate of a mild calcarious 
garth, inſqluble as before in water. This 
be k. proved by a anne ee 
** He mixed ads 1 bh 
garigus earth, and immediately. a ang 
ve ſaenes enſued, owing to thoſe acids 


a greates affinity with the caleari 


ous earth, and diflodging the fixed air or 
aerial acid; and as a proof of this being 
the caſe, he found that on mixing the 
fame acids with the calcarious earth after 
it was reduced to the ſtate of quicklime, 
that no efferveſcence followed, though 
they formed the ſame fort of neutral 
earthy ſalts as before; and upon trying the 
Kke experiments with mild and cauſtic al- 
kaline Solty; _ . an fame l 
are 

2. He an in Kiferett ns 
calcarious earth, reduced to the ſtate of 
quicklime, with air; and it immediately 
returned to its former ſtate of a mild inſo- 
1uble calcarious earth. He mixed quiek- 
lime with the common or mild volatile 
alkali, and diſtilled with 'a retort and 
receiver; and the volatile alkali came 
over id the receiver in a cauſtie ſtate, 
and the quicklime reduced to the ſtate of 
a mild calcarious earth, remained behind 
in the retort: in this proceſs the air which 
has 4 greater affinity to the quicklime 
than to the volatile alkali, united itſelf 
volt, and remained behind in the retort; 
| while 


while the volatile alkali, deprived of its 
nir; roſe in a cauſtic ſtate, and would not 
efferveſce with aeids. He fpread quick. 
lime thin on a broad expanded ſurface, 


and it ſoon attracted a ſufficient quantity 
of air, or aerial acid, to reduce 1 it back to 


its former ſtate of a calcarious earth.—He 
expoſed lime - water, which is a ſolution 
of quicklime in watet; to the air, in à wide 


open - mouthed veſſel, and it very ſooh - 
attracted a quantity of air ſufficient to re- 


duce it to its former mild inſoluble ſtate : 

this change happened at the ſurface, 
whete it collected in form of a ctuſt or 
eream; and when this eruſt was removed, 
a freſh one ſoon formed, and by removing 
theſe, cruſts ſucceſſively as they formed, 
he got the whole quantity of quicklime, 
which had been diſſolved in;the water, re- 
duced back to the ſtate. of a galcarious 
earth, capable of being again deprived of 
air, and being brought again to the ſtate of 
quicklime. 13 3 rear 5c 


By theſe and a KI many -y.other en curi- | 


eus experiments, Dr. Black has de- 
an, dcn. all doubt, that quick- 


ft lime 


ate only the lime reduced again to the 
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lime is only a calcarious abſorbent earth, 


diſunited from fixt air or aerial acid, with 
which it is ſaturated in its natural ſtate» 
that quicklime is almoſt entirely ſoluble 
in water that à ſmall quantity of it ſa- 
turates a great quantity of water that 

the cruſts thrown up by the lime-weter 


ſtate of a calcarious earth. | 091.404 L330 is 
Hence we may account why a pound of 
quicklime ſaturates a quart of water ſo 
many repeated times; and why lime- 
water becomes weaker the more e it 
throws up. 499 157 Whe+ þ 
In making theſe enn Dr. Black: 
found that quieklime had / a greater 
affinity with fixt air than either the fixt 


ot volatile alkaline ſalts, which accounts 


for the common alkaline ſalts ren 
ing quicklime from water 

Limeſtone or calcarious earth” is of 
upon by all the acids. 

1. With the vitriohc it forms leute p 
which is a neutral earthy falt which re- 
quires at leaſt 5 times Its own lg 
of water to diſſolve t. A 

Vor. J. F f 2. With 
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2. With the nitrous it forms a calcarious 
nitre, which has a ſharp nitrous taſte, and 
runs per deliquium in the air: it has never 
been uſed as a medicine; and if calcined, - | 
it forms a kind of phoſphorus. | 
3. With the muriatic acid it forms a 
deliqueſcent ſalt, which in its dry ſtate 
has been called fixt ammoniac, but when 
allowed to run per deliquium, has got the 
name of liquid ſhell, and been recommend- 
' ed as a powerful diuretic and lithontrip- 
tic, though 1 do not know that experience 
has proved it to be ſo. „ 
4. With vinegar it forms a ſalt which 


is very bitter, and taſtes of vinegar; it 


does not run per deliquium, but becomes 
flowery when expoſed. to the air. If this. 
falt be diflolved in water and its earthy 
baſis precipitated by means of an alkaline 
ſalt, it is found to be a very fine divided 
earth, which has been called a magiſtery: 
and if this ſalt be expoſed to ſuch a degree 
of heat as to ſeparate its acid, it riſes in 
form of fine white vapours, which are yery 


inflammable, and, Monſieur Morveau ſays, 


ſmell of the vegetable #ther. 


i 
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5. With fixt air or aerial acid, as it is 
now called; it forms common err e 
rious earth,” 

Quicklinne diſſolves aint arid ak 
table ſubſtances in the ſame manner as 
the cauſtic alkali ; and it acts in like mans 
ner in diflolving ſulphur, | 

The late Dr. Macbtide; of Dublin; 
mentions in his Experimental Eſſays, that 
it diſſolves reſins; and if ſubſtances 
which contain a reſin be rubbed with” 
quicklime, and be afterwards infuſed itt 
lime-water, that they yield their reſinous 
parts toit, which paſs through thefilterwith 
it, and form a clear and tranſparent tincture; 
and he propoſes to make watery tinctures 
from aibses, balſam of Tolu, camphor, cuſtor, 
gum guaiacum, jalap, maſticbh, ' Peruviat 
bark, and other ſubſtances which contain 
a reſin; and he thinks that theſe aqueous 
tinctures are more elegant, aud perhaps 
may prove more efficacious, than the ſpi- 
rituous ones, on account of the extreme 
ly minute diviſion of their moſt active 
part; and that they will not become tur · 
bid * be decompoſed by the watery 1 

90 Ff 2 quors 
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quors they meet with in; the ſtomach, as 
the ſpirituous tinctures which, gontain 
nearly the ſame principles are; and be- 
ſides they may be taken in lan doſos, 
and with greater freedom, the menſtrunes 
being, water and not ſpirit, l/ 
Lime · water poſſeſſes the ſame ann | 
but in aj ſmaller degrees and may be uſed 
on many vecaſions for the ſame purpoſes. 
1 have not tried any of the tin&ures here. 
proppſed,! except that of the Periivian 
bark, which is ordered to be N iu pact 
following manner 
Take of Petuvian bark i in Ge two: 
ounces, of quicklime one ounce, rub them 
well together, and then infuſe: them in 
thirty oynces of lime water, and let them 
ſtand ſot twelve hours, and then Sher rhe: 
liquor through paper. 
Of this tincture I have tac i 
to two or three ounces to be taken every 
four or ſix hours in intermitting caſes, in 
the ſluot albus, and in ſcrophulous caſes 
wich good effect. 
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« rubbing theſe ſubſtances with ſugar, and 
then uſin g lime - water in place of commòn 
vater, as it diſſolves them in greater quan- 
ty. and Keeps them ſuſpended. * 
He ſays, in like manner may ſcam- 
mony or refin of jalap be diſſolved; and 
if ſome grains of Jamaica pepper be added 
.and rubbed along with the ſugar and other 
ingredients, that they will communicate 
a moſt agreeable cinnamon flavour, which 
entirely covers the taſte of the jalap, 
ſcammony. Theſe ſolutions, he ſays, 2 5 
very elegant and pleaſant purging draughts, 
only it muſt be remembered to order near 
triple the quantity of either the reſin or 
ſcammony that would anſwer if given in 
ſubſtance; for the reſinous particles ate 
{o:minutely divided in this fort of ſolution, 
that they give but a very Wan i of 
irritation to the bo wels. 
Qoicklime is too cauſtie to be given in 
ſubſtauce as a medicine : it is only rute in 
this form for preparing the ſoap ley and 
common cauſtic; and for rendering Ye 
kaline ſalts eauſtic; 
FO — however, has deen PI 
0” F f 3 ployes 


ployed for many purpoſes ; it is aſtringent, 
. antacid, and ſaid, to be aptiſeptic., It 
is a powerful ſolvent of viſcid mucus, 
and of viſcid mucilaginous concretions: 
and therefore has been often giyen when 
the ſtomach and bawels were weak and 
en with ſuch humours; particularly 

vhen it was joined to bitters or aromatics. 
It has been found to act upon the calculi 
generated in the human bladder, and to 
aſſiſt in diſſolving them; and the late 
Pr. Whytt, of Edinburgh, wrote ab trea- 
tiſe on this ſubject, in which he relates 
caſes where people labouring under the 
ſtone were greatly relieved by the gonti- 
nued uſe of this remedy; and mentions 
one or two caſes where complete cures 
were thought to have been made by the 
patients drinking from one to three pints 
daily for a length of time; and at the 
e time uſed ſoap, and occaſionally 
took of the ſoap ley. I have ſeen, many 
people who had the gravel reheyed by theſe 
means; but never ſaw any permanent 
ſervice done to thoſe who laboured under 
the confirmed ſtone. It Nas. been giyen 


ay 
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as an aſtringent where there was too great 
a laxity of the inteſtines, after diarrhœas 
and dyſenteries had continued for ſome 
time; and has often been of ſervice i in, 
putting a ſtop to the flucr albus, and bs. 
gleets; and in deterging and healing old 
ſores. It has been given with advantage 
in many cutaneous diſorders, , eſpecially 
when ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, guaiac wood, 
and other ingredients were joined to it, as 
they were in the aquæ calcis compoſitz of 
former diſpenſatories. It has been found 
of uſe in correcting the bad habit of people 
labouring under the dregs of the ſcurvy, 
and in ſcrophulous caſes; and it has been 
recommended for the cure of many other 
diſorders, as an aſtringent, e 
and deobſtruent medicine. | 
Lime-water externally applied. i is a dry- 
ing and healing remedy ; and I know no 
better application to a recent burnt part, 
than a- mixture of three ounces. of. lime- 
water with one of linſeed oil. % 
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a n Ar argillaceous is a particular ſort 
1 of earth, different from all others, 
Abieb conſtitutes a Principal part of all 
clays; it is never almoſt Tound | Pare, byt 
mixed with other earths. W 
5 1t is this earth which forms the baſis'of 
alum; and the moſt reidy way of obtain 
ing i ir pure, is by diffolving alum in diftilted 
water, and precipitating” its earth by the 
addition of a folution of the fixt vegetable 
alkaline water. By Sir Torbern Bergman's 
account, a hundred” outices of alum” con- 
rain eighteen bunces of pure atzillacedus 
eurth, chirtyreight ounces of vitriolic acid, 
end'forty-four ounces of water. i tia 
he argillaceons earth does not calcine 
or vitrify by the mere force of fire, though 
it may be united to other earths, by the 
mixture of other ſubſtances, 


N 
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It is generally found in a, friable ſtats, and 
abſorbs a great quantity of water, and ſwells 
with it; and it likewiſe, abſorbs, oil, og 
which, depends. the property ds, Fuller's 
earth bes out oil or har, ta from 
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There is a, great Jar of. earths that 


ferent they may appears, the pure eagth i 


the fame, in all, when freed of hene 


neous. mixture, 2 5995 2 14 „II 


They are ſold of diflexeyt caloprs, Which 
they owe. ta Kamen mixture; dhe white ig 
the ppreſt, 810 lol eich 
1 rages „ * the Londim 

Dif penſatgry there were, three different ſprts 
of theſe earths, two under the name of 
boles, and one of earth 4, the bolus Armenia, 
the þ bolus Callica, and the terra Lemma... As 


the earth of alum is the pureſt, and we can 
always be ſure of having it genuine, it 


ought to be adopted into the diſpenſatory, 

to ſupply the place of all the others. 
| Boles mix, eafily with water, and are 
Tuſpended but not. diflolved. i in it and the 
turbid ſolutions appear ſmooth and ſlippery 
to 
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| to the touch, and are of a ſaponaceous 
| nature: the three which were in the laſt 
| diſſpenſatory contained a ſmall portion of 
iron, as well as a ſmall quantity of the vi- 
| triolic acid, which gave them a red colour, 
and likewiſe a degree of aſtringency, 


Alrgillaceous earth, with the reign 
acid, forms alum— with the nitrous, 
3 falt which is more ſtyptic than the com- 
1 mon alum with the nuriatic, a muriatic 
| alum. Vinegar does not immediately act 
| upon it, but by long digeſtion in a ſand 
A heat diſſolves a ſmall quantity, and from 
this ſolution wes: of os form ve needles 
_ be obtainet. 

Theſe argillaceous earths, or with have 
been moſtly uſed as abſorbents and gentle 
aſtringents in diarrhœas and dyſenteries ; 
formerly many virtues were attributed to 
them, which have? not been confirmed by 
—— ö 


A 
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-ALUMEN: Alum is the only ſalt | 


pe with pe bee earth, and any 
* 1 PT of 


of the 5 * have been uſed as a 
ene 8 


Its e are ea of a 
* colour, with a reddiſh caſt, of an 
octagonal figure, and ſoluble in water. 
They have a ſtrong aſtringent ſtyptic taſte, 
with a kind of ſweetiſhneſs. If melted they 


bubble, and turn into a light ſpungy ſub- 


ſtance, called burnt alum; which is more 
or leſs acrid according as it has been more 
or leſs expoſed to the force of the fire. 
Alum is a ſtrong aſtringent, coagulates 
milk, and moſt of the animal juices, and 
changes the blue colour of vegetables into 
a red colour, which ſhews _ ical to be 
prevalent 1 C hos 
It is given moſtly as an aſtringent, and 
to allay the'too great irritability of the fi- 
bres. It has been employed to ſtop violent 
hæmorrhagies, eſpecially from the uterus, 
when joined with that reſinous ſubſtance 
called dragon's blood. Dr. Thomſon of 
Montroſe, in the Edinburgh Medical Eſ- 
ſays ſays, that he ſeldom failed to ſtop 
floodings after child-birth, and too profuſe 
en of the menſes, _ theſe ,medi» 
| eines; 
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cines; and Dr. Mead has tecommended the 
ſame powder for the ſame. uſes, Alum 
Jhould ſeemi' to-aRt in ſtopping hæmorrha- 
gies, not only as an aſtringent, but like- 
wiſe by allaying the heat, ratefaction aud 
violent fermentation of the blood, and the 
too great irritability of the fibres, It has 
been employed fometimes with ſucceſs in 
ſtopping gleets, and the fluor albus. Pr. 
J. Adair, of Bath, who formerly praQtiſed 
phyſic at Antigua, mentions in the ninth 
aud tenth volumes of the Edinburgh. Me- 
dical Commentaries, publiſhed in the, gears 
3785 and 17867 that jalum given from ten 
Sreing tg half a dram, ig à ſafe aſtringent 
medicine, particularly when! its ungrateful 
Mes in the ſtomach, is covered with 
dum arabic, ſperraceti, ar with opium; 
prong be uſed it with advantage; in a late 
ehidemig dyſentery, likewiſe in ſome fer 
PSxile diarchoeas, and in. the diarrhœa ca- 
chectica, which: carried off many negroes 
Jaſt autumn. In intermittents from five to 
ſeven grains of alum mixed with as much 
vanella alba, ; and a dram of Peruvian bark, 


ine thiees four, or-fivg times in the day, 
removed 
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five to twenty grains. In general it is bet- 
ter to give it in ſmall but often repeated 


doſes, than in large ones at once; and we 
ought to be cautious and not continue the 

uſe of this medicine too long, for it has 
ſometimes brought on a conſtriction of the 

inteſtines, and a troubleſome coſtiveneſs 

which it has'been difficult to remoye. 

There is but one preparation of it in our 
diſpenſatory intended to be uſed as a medi- 
cine, which is the ſerum alumingſum, which 
is a Whey prepared by mixing two drams 
of alum with a pint of milk; It has been 

employed for the ſame ee as . 
alum itſelf. 

Alum has been uſed as an „ reme- 
dy for ſtopping hæmorrhagies, for mixing 
with gargles and collyria, and for cleanſing 
the teeth ; and ſolutions of it have been 
employed for bathing weak, relaxed parts, 
and for deſtroying proud fleſh, and healing 
ulcers. The white of an egg beat up 
with a ing powder of alum until it formed 


a co 
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a coagulum, 10 been uſed as an external 


application under the name of coagulum 
aluminoſum ; and the burnt alum has been 
employed as a gentle eſcharotic, for eating 
down proud fleſh from ſores and ulcers. 
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T* cryſtalline earths; Hint. ſand coy | 
tal, &c. are now univerſally rejected 


as medicine, being quite inſoluble by our 


Juices. They ſtrike fire with ſteel, and 


* 
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